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FulFTEEN months have scarcely elapsed since the Lancasterian 
system was carrying all before it, and Mr. Lancaster had the 
prospect of becoming the national schoolmaster. By the Lancas- 
terian system we understand the association of religious instruc- . 
tion, which is peculiar to Mr. Lancaster, with that principle of tui- 
tion which he employs in common with Dr. Bell. ‘This principle, 
which is tuition by the scholars themselves, may be exercised in com- 
bination with any religion. ‘ It may with equal facility (as observed 
by a writer attached to Dr. Bell, and supposed to be well acquainted 
with his system) be made subservient under Dr. Bell, to the ex- 
tension of the Church of England; under Mr. Lancaster to the 
spread of general knowledge, independent of peculiar doctrines ; 
under the Mufti to the dissemination of the moral Code of Maho- 
med; or under the Bramins to the improvement of society among 
the Hindoos.’ We are far, indeed, from thinking, that the union 
of the general principle with the doctrine and discipline of the esta- 
blished church is the sole point, in which the system, as employed 
by Dr. Bell, is more entitled to the support of churchmen, than 
the system as employed by Mr. Lancaster. There are various sub- 
sidiary practices in the application of the general principle, which 
distinguish the schools of Dr. Bell from those of Mr. Lancaster ; 
among the foremost of which is the art of stimulating the exertions 
of the scholars without corporal punishment, the art of preventing 
its necessity, instead of employing either the ancient mode, or the 
new devices of Mr. Lancaster, the shackles and the manacles, the 
basket and the go-cart. But, as these subjects have been suffi- 
ciently considered in the Eleventh Number of our Review, it is un- 
necessary to expatiate on them at present. Nor shall we renew the 
controversy, respecting the question, whether the principle, which 
is common to both parties, was invented by Dr. Bell, by Mr. Lan- 
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caster, or by neither. We have already expréssed our opinion on 
that stbject; and that opinion we ‘still retain. “ But as present. uti- 
lity, and not priority of invention, must determine us in the choice 
of the two sysiems, the latter question concerns rather the honour 
of the parties themselves, than the public at large. Even if Mr. 
Lancaster were the inventor, we should still prefer it, when applied 
in support of the established religion: On the other hand, should 
Mr. Lancaster concede what he now disputes, his system would 
still be retained by those, whose interest it is, that the general prin- 
ciple shou'd net be applied to the furtherance of the established re- 
ligion,’ With respect to the subsidiary practices, though,we deci- 
dedly prefer those which are used by Dr. Bell, to those which are 
used by Mr. Lancaster, we cannot consider them as forming the es- 
sential diiference between the two systems. ‘The subsidiary prac- 
tices in the schools of Dr. Bell may be easily transferred to those 
of Mr. Lancaster, without any derangement of the general principle ; 
while the read improvements in the schools of Mr. Lancaster, may 
with equal facility be transferred to those of Dr. Bell. But if they 
agree in the general principle, and the subsidiary practices are mu- 
tually transferable, there is néthing in the mechanical part, whether 
primary or secondary, which forms an insuperable barrier between 
the two systems. Consequently, if there is a radical or essential 
difference between them, it must be sought elsewhere. Now the 
difference in the religious combination of the two systems is really 
such, that they are not mutually transferable. The combination 
of the general principle with the doctrine and disciplme of the esta- 
blished church, a combination which has ever distinguished the 
system of Dr. Bell, can never be adopted in a school, which is 
really Lancasterian. Where the religion, which is taught, is pro- 
fessed to be a religion for all, the imstruction of that school can 
never be appropriated to the distinguishing doctrines of any. Such 
a restriction of doctrine, in favour of any one*religious party, would 
not only be a deviation from the avowed plan of Mr. Lancaster, 
but a violation of good faith toward all those patrons and contribu- 
tors to the stitution, whose religious opinions were different from 
those which were attempted to be generally introduced. Nor 
would the restriction, in respect to religious wersh?p, be less im- 
practicable ; for when churchmen and dissenters make a common 
cause in education, the religious rites of the latter must be holden 
as sacred as those of the former. Where the contributions are 


common, the claims are alsocommon. The dissenters, who con- | 


tribute to the Lancasterian schools, obtain thereby a right to en- 
force that distinction, which hitherto has been made neither in our 
foundation nor our ‘charity schools ; they obtain a right to insist, 
that in the place of worship, frequented by the children on a Sun- 
day, ‘the choice should be left te the discretion of the parents. oe 
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applicant, who objected to any peculiar form of worship, can never 
receive from the trustees of such a joint concern, the same answer, 
as from the governors, either of our own foundation schools, or of 
academies belonging to the dissenters themselves. _ In ether of the 
two latter cases the answer would be, ‘ If you cannot consent that 
your son should conform to the religious, as well as literary usage 
of this seminary, you must place him elsewhere.’ But in the first 
case the right is formally abandoned, to prescribe in the istitution 
itself, the religion to which the children shall be brought up. In 
the schools therefore of Mr. Lancaster, which are jointly supported 
by churchmen and dissenters, the principle of tuition, which he has 
in common with Dr. Bell, can never enter into perfect union with 
the doctrine and discipline of the established church; a separation 
on the sabbath day will unavoidably take place ; and though provi 
sion may be made by the intervention of other causes, to obtain a 
partial attendance at churches or chapels under the establishment, 
such attendance can never hecome a permanent and general rule, 
On the other hand, though the broad basis of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem prevents it from being made subservient to the support of any 
one religious party, and of assuming therefore the character of Dr. 
Bell’s system, as hitherto practised, it is not impossible that the lat- 
ter should assume the nature of the former. ‘Though the religious 
combination is not mutually transferable, yet one at least of the 
systems is capable of change. Though we cannot enforce, in the 
schools of Mr. Lancaster, a general rule for attendance at church, 
we can introduce into the schools of Dr. Bell the same latitude in 
respect to places of divine worship which exists in the schools of Mr. 
Jancaster. But then the character which has hitherto attached to 
Dr. Bell’s system, and which has chiefly recommended it to the friends 
of the establishment would be changed ; as far as education has in-, 
fluence on religion, which used to be considered as a principal part 
of it, the two systems would be reduced to a footing of equality ; 
and the system of Dr. Bell, by whatever name it might be called, 
would in fact become Lancasterian. But as we cannot imagine 
that either Dr. Beil should desire, or his patrons advise a departure 
from that religious combination which has hitherto distinguished 
and recommended his system, we shall continue to consider such 
religious combination as forming the essential difference between 
his own and that of Mr. Lancaster. 

After these preliminary observations on the mature of the two 
systems, let us consider their relative situation at the period. to 
which we have alluded; namely, the month of June 1811.;. from 
that month we may date the commencement of’ those measures 
which led to the formation of the national society of which the first . 
Report is now under consideration. At that time the system * 
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Mr. Lancaster, aided by exalted patronage, was rapidly spreading 
throughout the kingdom, while the number of schools which had 
been organized by Dr. Bell was comparatively small. Various at- 
tempts had indeed been made to explain the consequences to which 
the general adoption of the Lancasterian system would ultimately 
lead: but nothing seemed to be capable of arresting its progress, 
aud there was reason to apprehend, that a system of education 
would become general in this kingdom, in which no provision was 
made for the established religion. And as the history of all ages 
and all countries attests, that the religion of the people is depend- 
ent on their education, the rising generation was exposed to the 
danger of losing the religion of their fathers. Mr. Lancaster him- 
self had declared, ‘ that if any particular sect obtained the principal 
care in a national system of education, that part would soon be 
likely to possess the greatest power and influence in the state.’ The 
consequence therefore of entrusting this national education to any 
one who neglected to found it on the national religion, must, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lancaster’s own acknowledgment, be the final pre- 
valence of the substituted religious system over that which is at 
present established. This inference applies not so much to the 
person as to the plan; it is not merely because Dr, Bell is a 
churchman, that the friends of the establishment (as falsely asserted) 
have preferred him to Mr. Lancaster ; for if Dr. Bell himself con- 
ducted religious education on the same broad basis with Mr. Lan- 
caster, the inference would be equally true, and the objections 
equally valid. If therefore the religion, by law established in this 
country, is to be transmitted to posterity, as we have received it 
from our forefathers, it is this religion, and not any generalized sys- 
tem of christianity which must be made the foundation of national 
education. ‘To establish a religion by /aw, and yet to make any 
other religion, whether general or particular, the foundation of a na- 
tional system of education, is to destroy with one hand what we 
build with the other; and it would be more rational to abolish our 
religious establishment at once, thau to have recourse to such an 
absurdity. 

Reflexions like these were, at the period above-mentioned, sub- 
mitted to the public from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, and very gene- 
rally diffused throughout the kingdom. ‘The friends of the esta- 
blishment very soon perceived the necessity of activé measures to 
restore the established religion to that place in our system of edu- 
cation which it had been accustomed to occupy, but was then in 
danger of losing. The impulse being once given, a number of 
zealous and real patriots, whose names have been modestly con- 
cealed from the public, formed a plan for a general association 
throughout the kingdom, in support of the established religion. 
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For this purpose a Prospectus was drawn up, and communicated 
to the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, who expressed 
their approbation of it, and promised their co-operation, At the 
same time the Archbishop of Canterbury consulted the Prince Re- 
gent, who likewise expressed his approbation of the intended insti- 
tution, and afterwards became its supporter and patron. In this 
Prospectus it was stated, that 

* Beside the advantages resulting from the mechanism of the new sys- 
tem, another benefit, of the highest importance to the nation at large, 
is derived from the circumstance, that this mechanism is conducted by 
Dr. Bell, in perfect unison with the doctrine and discipline of the esta- 
blished church. It is indeed essential to the preservation of the con- 
stitution, both in church and in state, that the national religion should 
be made the foundation of national education ; and it is evident, that if 
the children of the poor, who constitute so large a portion of the popu- 
lation of the country, should be generally educated in other principles 
than those of the established church, the established church, in the 
course of another generation, would have a majority against it. That 
this event, with the consequent downfall of the church itself, is really 
to be apprehended, unless speedy measures be taken to prevent it, is 
manifest from the rapid progress which is now making toward the diffu- 
sion of the mechanical part of this system detached from the religious 
part of it, as practised by Dr. Bell,’ 

But as the proposed institution was designed only as a measure 
of self-defence, as a measure necessary for retaining in the establish- 
ment the children of the poor, who might otherwise be withdrawn 
from it, and was not at all designed to interfere with the just privi- 
leges of the dissenters, the following declaration was immediately 
added. 


* It must indeed be admitted in this country of civil and religious li- 
berty, that every man has a right to pursue the plan of education that 
is best adapted to the religion which he himself professes. Whatever 
religious tenets, therefore, men of other persuasions may think proper 
to combine with the mechanism of the new system, whether tenets pe- 
culiar to themselves, or tenets of a more general nature, they are free 
to use the new system so combined, without reproach or interruption 
from the members of the establishment. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the establishment are not only warranted, but in duty bound to 
preserve that system, as originally practised, in the form of a church 
of England education.’ 


The Prospectus then concluded with the following exhortation. 


* The friends, therefore, of the establishment throughout the king- 
dom, are earnestly requested to associate and co-operate, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the education of the poor in the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the established church. It is hoped that such co-operation 
will not be wanting, when the object in view is nothing less than the 
preservation of the national religion, by ensuring to the great body = 
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the people an education adapted to its principles. And since that ob- 
ject can be attained by no other means, it may be fairly presumed, that 
every man will be ready to co-operate, who is attached to our invalu- 
able constitution, of which the parts are so interwoven, that the de- 
struction of the one must lead to the dissolution of the other.’ 


The necessary steps having been thus taken to bring the pro- 

sed institution into existence, a meeting was held at Bartlett’s 
Buildings on the 16th of October, 1811, (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair,) at which it was resolved, that the proposed 
institution should be established, that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury should be the president, and that a committee, of which the 
Bishop of London was appointed chairman, should draw up rules 
for the government of the society, which assumed the title of the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor, throughout Eng- 
land aud Wales, in the Principles of the Established Church. On 
the 21st of October the Archbishop again took the chair at a ge- 
neral meeting held in the vestry-room at Bow Church, when the 
rules for the government of the society were unanimously ap- 
proved.’ The whole of the procectlings were then submitted to 
the Prince Regent, who expressed his entire approbation of them, 
and became the patron of the National Society. 

We have thought it the more necessary to give a short account 
of the origin and formation of this important institution, as they 
are not generally known, and indeed have been elsewhere incor- 
rectly related. Its subsequent history is furnished by the docu- 
ments which are now published. The institution, as soon as 
known, was very liberally supported: not ouly the Prince Regent, 
but the Dukes of York, Cumberland, Cambridge, and Gloucester, 
were amoung the foremost of the subscribers; the bench of bishops, 
with a very large proportion of temporal peers and privy council- 
lors, in short the clergy and laity of every description shewed equal 
zeal in their support of an institution which involved the interest of 
church and state. ‘The two universities subscribed five hundred 
pounds each, independently of individual subscriptions to a consi- 
derable amount. Aided by these contributions, which, in the 
course of afew weeks, extended to as many thousands of pounds, 
the committee proceeded to carry into execution the designs for 
which the society was founded ; a correspondence was opened in 
various parts of the kingdom with the view of gradually promoting 
a general co-operation among the friends of the establishment: 
and to effect the two-fold purpose of educating the poor in the 
metropolis, and providing a constant supply of masters for the 

rovincial schools, which should enter into union with the parent 
institution, they determined to erect a central school in such a situ- 
ation, as from the number and the indigence of the inbabitants, 

appeared 
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Di ery best suited to the purpose. Six months have scercely 
apsed from the commencement of these measures, yet'a school 
has been built and already opened in Baldwin's Gardens, in which 
a thousand children are now instructed, and where masters and mis- 
tresses are now in training, according to the system of Dr. Beik. 
Dr. Bell himself has for this purpose passed the winter in London, 
employing his time and talents without other remuneration than 
what aiises from the: consciousness of doing good. We have, 
with pleasure, surveyed the progress already made im this charitabie 
seminary ; and if a doubt should still be entertained whether writ- 
ing aud arithmetic, as well as reading, are patronized by the Na- 
tional Society, and taught in the schools of Dr. Bell, that doubt 
may be removed at the seminary itself, which is open to the cu- 
riosity and to ihe instruction of every visitor. 

Having assigned the motives for the formation of the National 
Society, given some account of the steps which were taken for that 
purpose, and briefly stated the nature of its operations, which 
greatly exceed what the novelty of the institution might have led 
us to expect, and for which we are highly indebted to the conduc- 
tors of it, let us now take a review of the principles on which the 
society is founded, with reference to the various objections which 
have been made to them. ‘These priaciples were stated in the 
prospectus originally communicated to the archbishops and bishops, 
and of which we have already quoted the material parts. When 
the society was formed, the same principles were adopted as the 
charter of the institution; and the public address, in which the 
terms were explaimed on which contributions were solicited, bore 
the title of ‘ Education in the Principles of the Lstablished 
Church.’ The professed object, therefore, of the institution, the 
avewed purpose for which the friends of the establishment were 
requested to contribute and co-operate, was not merely to espouse 
or to oppose the cause of an individual; it was not merely to enter 
into party views or party spirit ; it was not merely to elevate one 
name or to depress another; it was not merely to proclaim that the 
mechanism of the new system was more skilfully conducted in one 
school than in another. Much higher ground was taken by the 
National Society, which was founded on the unalterable basis 
‘ Education in the Principles of the Established Church.’ It was 
the religious combination of the new mex hanism, as prac tised by 
Dr. Bell, which determined the National Society to adupt bis sys- 
tem im preference to the other. ‘Lis indeed is expressly declared 
in the public address prefixed to the primary resoiutions. ‘ The 
members of the establishment (it says) are not only warranted, but 
in duty bound, to preserve that system, as originally practised at 
Madras, im the form of a Church-o/-England educatuon.’ And 
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that mthing might be wanting to explain what was meant by a 
Church-of-England education, the liturgy was expressly mentioned 
in the same address as affording the distinguishing mark of that 
education, which the society was established to maintain. We all 
want the Bible to make us Christians, but we want also the liturgy 
to make us churchmen. 

That, in the present state of religious opinions, when not only 
dissentients from the established religion must view with an eye of 
jealousy every attempt to support it, but churchmen themselves 
promote what is termed the liberal basis, a society, so constituted, 
should be exposed to numerous objections, is nothing more than 
might be naturally expected. But as the support of this society 
is materially connected with the support of the establishment both 
in church and state, we feel it our duty to refute those objections, 
The very first position in the public address, (reprinted at the head - 
of the present Report,) ‘ that the national religion should be made 
the foundation of national education,’ has been subjected to vari- 
ous animadversions. Even the existence of a national religion in 
this country has been questioned; and if there is no such thing 
as a national religion in England, an institution which is formed for 
the support of it must have merely an imaginary object. But it 
will probably be allowed that there is still such a thing in England 
as a religion by law established, and that this is the religion which 
it is the object of the society to support. Whether this religion 
shall be called also the national religion is a mere dispute about 
words; but we apprehend that common usage will warrant the ap- 
plication of the term ‘ national religion’ as synonymous with ‘ esta- 
blished religion.’ In the United States of North America there is 
no established religion, and consequently no national religion. But 
where there is an established religion, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, Lutheran or Calvinian, Episcopalian or Presbyterian, whether 
in France or Denmark, in Sweden or Holland, in England or Scot- 
land, the religion by law established in that nation is the national 
religion. In all countries there are dissenters from the established 
religion; and though with us they are protected in the free exercise 
of their own worship it is still only protection and not establishment. 
Another objection has been made to the term ‘ National Society,’ 
because its influence does not equally extend to persons of all de- 
scriptions throughout the nation. It has been compered with the 
term ‘ National Treasury,’ and other terms of the same extensive 
import. But here again the objection is merely a verbal onez Had 
the society im question been called simply a ‘ Society for the educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, it 
would have borne no mark of distinction from provincial societies 
which might be formed for the same purpose. Some epithet, there- 

fore, 
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fore, was absolutely necessary. Now, as the society was not limit- 
ed to a single county or a diocese, but was designed as a rallymg 
point, as a centre of union for similar institutions which might be 
formed throughout the nation, no epithet could be more appropri- 
ate than that of national. In another sense, likewise, it is entitled 
to the epithet, as its avowed object is the education of the poor in 
the principles of the established or national church. But as Scot- 
land has its own national church, the operations of the society were 
expressly limited to England and Wales, where the religion is esta- 
blished, which the society was founded to support. W here then is 
the absurdity of applying toa society an epithet co-extensive with 
its operations? ‘Lhat its object is not to promote indiscriminate 
education throughout England and Wales, but solely education in 
the principles of the established church, is surely no reason for the 
rejection of the epithet which has been assumed. Its absurdity, 
Lowever, has been argued on the ground that Christianity is the na- 
tional religion of this country. So indeed it is; and so it is in 
every country where Christianity is established. But is not Chris- 
tianity established in different countries under different forms? Is 
it not established under one form in Spain, under another form in 
Deumark, under another form in England, under another again in 
Scotland? And do not these peculiar forms of Christianity con- 
stitute what is meant by the national church in those respective 
countries? Christianity is, without doubt, the religion established 
in England: but then it is Christianity as expressed neither at the 
Council of Trent, nor at the Synod of Dort, nor in the Confession 
of Augsburg, but in our Liturgy and Articles. To say, therefore, 
in general terms, that Christianity is our national religion, is to 
speak without any precise meaning ; and we must either deny that 
there is a religion by law established in England, or we must ad- 
mit that the religion so established is that particular kind of Chris- 
tianity which our liturgy and articles distinguish from ofher kinds. 
On the other hand, if Christianity be used as a generic term, on 
the ground that the word ‘ national’ applies only to a religion which 
embraces every individual in the nation, it is in this respect not ge- 
neral enough. If the expression must include both established and 
tolerated religions, we must say that revealed religion is the nation- 
al religion, or we shall exclude a numerous class vi the communi- 
ty, the Jews. Nay, we must generalize still more, and use religion 
without any epithet whatever, if the term national can be taken 

ouly nr such a sense as to include every individual in the nation. 
But since ana has been made to Dr. Paley on the subject 
of uational religion, it is necessary to Ixy before our readers the 
sentiments of that eminent writer im respect to the name as well as 
the establishment of a national religion. In bis Moral and Politi- 
cal 
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cal Philosophy, Book iv, ch. 10, which is his celebrated chapter on 
religious establishments and toleration, there are numerous passages 
which clearly shew im what sense he understood the term ‘ national’ 
when applied to religion. For instance, Vol. ii. p. 336. ‘ ‘The 
notion of a religious establishment comprebends three things ; first, 
a clergy, or an order of men secluded from other professions to at- 
tend upon the offices of religion, a legal provision for the main- 
tenance of the clergy, and the confining of that provision to the 
teachers of a particular sect of Christianity. If any one of these 
three things be wanting, if there be no clergy, as among the qua- 
kers, or if the clergy have no other provision than what they derive 
from the voluntary contributions of their hearers, or if the provi- 
sion which the laws assign to the support of religion be extended 
to various sects and denominations of Christians, there exists no 
national religion or established church, according to the sense 
which these terms are usually made to convey.’ Again, at p. 353, 
he says, ‘ If it be deemed expedient to establish a national religion, 
that 1s to say, one sect in preference to all others, some test, by 
which the teachers of that sect may be distinguished from the 
teachers of different sects, appears to be au mdispensable conse- 
quence. ‘The existence of such an establishment supposes it: the 
very notion of a national religion includes that of a éest. These 
passages very clearly shew the sense which, in the opinion of Dr. 
Paley, attaches to the term ‘ national religion; they clearly shew 
the impropriety of using it in so extensive a sense as to include 
Christians of every denomination. Dr. Paley mayifestly considers 
the terms ‘ established religion’ and ‘ national religion’ as synony- 
mous. Further, in respect to the necessity of an established or na- 
tional religion, he argues it (p. 553) on the three points above-men- 
tioned ; ‘ the knowledge and profession of Christianity cannot be 
upholden without a clergy ; a clergy cannot be supported without 
a legal provision; a legal provision for the clergy cannot be cousti- 
tuted without the preference of one sect of Christians to the rest.’ 
Having argued these three points, he comes, at p. 567, to the fol- 
lowing inference: ‘ That when the state enables its subjects to 
learn some form of Christianity, by distributing teachers of a reli- 
gious system throughout the country, and by providing for the 
maintenance of these teachers at the public expense, that is in 
fewer terms, when the laws establish a national religion, they ex- 
ercise a power and interference which are likely, in their general 
tendency, to promote the interests of mankind.’ Lastly, when 
there are several religious parties in the same state, he considers 
(p. 368) which of them should be preferred by the legislature ; and 
he comes to the same conclusion with Bishop Warburton that the 
preference should be given to that religious party which is more 
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numerous in the state than any other. It is true that the connexion 
thus formed between the state and that religious party to which the 
Brereeca.! is thus given, Dr. Paley does not express with Bishop 
Narburton by the term ‘ alliance,’ and that he seems even to dis- 
approve the application of the term, But, if he approves of the 
thing, it is immaterial how it. be called. If, accordmg to his own 
words, the state shews ‘ a preference of one sect of Christians to 
the rest,’ this preference cannot fail to produce a closer connection 
or alliance (call it it what you will) between the state and the party 
so preferred than if no such preference had been made, In the 
very principle on which a church establishment is founded, those 
two eminent writers agree. ‘The authority of a church establish- 
ment (says Dr. Paley, p- 336) is founded in its utility. So says 
Warburton ; and as the most numerous religious party is likely to 
be most usc ful to the state, he hence argues to the party with 
which the state should more immediately connect itself. Again, 
says Paley, in the same place, ‘ Whenever upon this principle 
(utility) we deliberate concerning the form, propriety, or compara- 
tive excellence of different establishments, the single view under 
which we ought to consider any of them is that of a scheme of in- 
struction; the single end we ought to propose by them is the pre- 
servation and communication of relizious knowledge.’ Now this 
really is the ‘ single end,’ which, ‘according to Warburton, the state 
has in view when it gives a preference to, or forms an alliance with, 
any religious party. The utility which it expects from such pre- 
ference “and coypection is entirely of a re/igious nature; the single 
view under which it considers the propriety of the establishment 
is that of ‘a scheme of instruction ;’ the religion thus established 
is established with the very view of ’strengthening the sanctions of 
human laws, and promoting the ends of civil government by those 
additional sanctions which alone can be afforded by religion. That 
this alliance may be abused, that it may be perverted to other pur- 
poses than that for which it was intended, that im despotic govern- 
ments the clergy of the establishment may be occasionally con- 
verted into instruments of oppression, is certainly true; ~~ this 
possible abuse is what Paley had in view when he objected (p. 336) 
te the representation of the church as ‘ an engine or even an ally 
of the state; for he explains himself by adding, ‘ converting it into 
the means of strengthening or diffusing influence, or regarding it as 

a support of rega/ in opposition to popular forms of government.’ 
Every one will subscribe to his opinion that such an application of 

a religious establishment serves only ‘ to debuse the institution. 
But these are not the objects which the state has in view in giving 
a preference to, (as Paley would say,) or on making an alliance 
with, (as Warburton would say,) any particular religion; and if we 
found 
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found our reasoning, not on the utility of an establishment, but on 
its possible abuse, we shall at length have no establishment either 
religious or civil. If the alliance between church and state is to be 
considered as nothing more than an alliance of re/igious abuse with 
political abuse, the inference will be no less subversive of our civil 
than of our ecclesiastical establishment. ‘These remarks we have 
thought it necessary to make, because Paley’s sentiments have been 
lately so represented as if an alliance between church and state must 
lead to the corruption of both, or as if the principles maintained in 
his Moral Philosophy were mconsistent with an established or na- 
tional religion. 

But even were it true, that in reference to the state, all religious 
= in this country were on an equal footing, one consequence at 

east would follow, namely, that the party constituting the Church 

of England had the same right to associate among themselves for 
the promotion of their own cause as any other party. If the old 
dissenters in this couutry, namely, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, 
and the Independents, may associate without reproach for the fur- 
therance of their own systems ; if the modern seceders, called Me- 
thodists, may do the same ; if the same privilege is not denied even 
to the Catholics; surely the members of our own church may like- 
wise associate among themselves, for the purpose of self-defence, 
without being exposed to the reproach of their neighbours. The 
circumstance that this church is in fact the established church, 
cannot place them in a worse condition than those who are not of 
the establishment. But the circumstance that they are still the 
stronger party may excite the jealousy and apprehension of the 
weaker parties. Now jealousy will always subsist between similar 
societies, whether civil or religious; but the dissenters have surely 
nothing to apprehend for their own safety from the establishment 
of the National Society. All intentions of interfermg with their 
religious concerns were expressly disavowed, both in the prospectus 
and in the address to the public. It was formally declared, that 
‘ whatever religious tenets men of other persuasions may think pro- 
per to combine with the mechanism of the new system, whether 
tenets peculiar to themselves or tenets of a more general nature, 
they are free to use the new system so combined without reproach 
or interruption from the members of the establishment.’ We 
claim, therefore, no more than we are ready to grant; nor can it be 
considered as-an offence that a society established to promote what 
Dr. Paley himself calls the National Religion should be entitled 
the National Society. 

Having shewn that the appellation is justified by that very autho- 
rity to which the adversaries of the society appeal, we must now en- 
deavour to guard against an error, to which a misapplication of it 

might 
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might lead, in respect to the object of the society. The avowed 
object of the society, the very condition on which subscriptions 
have been solicited and received is, ‘ Education in the Principles 
of the Established Church.’ In the address prefixed to the primary 
resolutions, ‘ ihe friends of the establishment throughout the king- 
dom are earnestly requested to associate and co-operate for the pur- 
pose of promoting the education of the poor in the doctrine and 
discipline of the established church.’ This society therefore, like 
the society for promoting Christian Knowledge, is altogether an 
association of members of the establishment; consequently the 
funds of the society are wholly derived from the contributions of 
those members who have subscribed for the specific object above 
stated. Hence it follows, that in estimating the claims upon those 
funds, we must never lose sight, either of the persons who have 
contributed, or of the purpose for which they have contributed. 
We must not consider the funds of the society as being national in 
that sense, which applies to a national treasury, consisting of con- 
tributions from men of every description in the state. When a fund 
is raised from the contributions of one party, for the avowed pur- 
pose of educating the poor in the principles of that party, it is evi- 
dent, that they who refuse to conform to those principles, can have 
no claim on such a fund, This reasoning applies equally to every 
society ; it applies equally to the churchman and to ‘the dissenter. 
The term exclusion, which has been invidiously applied to this so- 
ciety, belongs not to this society alone. For every society, whether 
civil or religious, which requires from its members any kind of qua- 
lification to entitle them to admission, (and this is the case in most 
societies,) necessarily excludes every candidate in whom the qualifi- 
cation is wanting. Now the qualification required by the National 
Society, and which it must require from the very nature of its con- 
stitution is, that the children for whose education it provides, 
should be brought up in the doctrine and discipline of the esta- 
blished church. Here then is an association of churchmen, pro- 
viding, in the first instance, for the education of children belonging 
to parents who are likewise churchmen, but whose children, for 
want of such provision, might either have no education at all, or an 
education different from that of the established church, The so- 
ciety was founded, not m the spirit of proselytism, but of self-pre- 
servation. Its primary object was to retain in the establishment 
the children of churchmen, by an education in the principles of the 
established church. Its adversaries indeed contend, that if the es- 
tablished religion is really more excellent than any other, it cannot 
need the bias of early instruction to secure adherents ; and hence 
conclude, that they who are solicitous to communicate this early 
bias, imply at least a doubt on their parts, whether the ar a 
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religion really is so excellent as they pretend. But would it not be 
more reasonable to conclude, that solicitude for the promotion of 
an object shewed rather a conviction, than a doubt, of its excel- 
lence ? When a father educates a sun in habits of industry and ho- 
nesty, no man concludes that he doubts the real excellence of those 
qualities. In like manner, if we think that education in the church 
is necessary for the purpose of preserving our children in the reli- 
gion of their fathers, it is not because we doubt the excellence of 
that religion; it is not because we think it has nothing to recom- 
mend it beside an early prepossession, but because the very best of 
principles, if not instilled at an early age, are seldom or never in- 
stilled at all. Considering our own doctrines as conformable with 
scripture, and our discipline as consistent with it, we promote an 
edacation which is suitable to such doctrine and discipline, well 
knowing that the education which we give to our children must de- 
termine the religion which they will profess as men. Christianity 
itself, when taken in its broadest sense, would not be secure with- 
out a Christian education ; for if the children of English parents 
were sent to Turkey for religious instruction, they would become 
not Christians but Mahometans. “The insinuation, therefore, in 
respect to the Chureh of England, that a solicitude for education in 
its principles is an argument against its worth, not only applies to 
every other religious party, but to Christianity in its widest extent. 
And as our adversaries themselves would certainly not carry the in- 
sinuation so far, they must admit the injustice of its application to 
the Christianity which is established in this country. "They must 
admit that the zeal of the National Society, in promoting an edu- 
cation adapted to this religion, is no argument against the excel- 
lence of the religion itself, but is simply founded on the maxim, 
that as we sow, so shall we reap. 

The specific object of the society being education in the princi- 
ples of the established church, the children of churchmen, who 
would otherwise remain uneducated, or be educated in other prin- 
ciples, are of course the immediate objects of its attention, But 
they are not the only objects of its attention, provided the parents 
of children, who ask for admission, consent to those conditions, on 
which alone admission can consistently be granted. Every one 
who confers a voluntary boon, has a right to annex to it what con- 
ditions he pleases : if there is no injustice in withholding a favour 
altogether, there can be no injustice in withholding it, if the appli- 
cant refuses what the donor requires as a qualification for the grant. 
Now the subscribers to the National Society might have with- 
holden their subscriptions withoiit ‘injustice to any one; Conse- 
quently they had a right to prescribe such conditions as they pleased 
to the gratuitous education which they intended to provide. But 
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the grand condition on which the whole institution hinges, is edu- 
cation in ‘the doctrine and discipline of the established church. It 
was for this particular kind of education for which the subscrip- 
tions were solicited and paid. Consequently no parent whe refuses 
to let his children be educated for the church, has a right to com- 
plain, if his children are not received by this society. Tn fact, the 
cotiductors of it being trustees of a common fund, cannot, without 
a breach of trust, employ what is confided to their care, for any 
other purpose than that for which it was so confided. Since then, 
the funds of the National Society were raised for the express pur- 
of promoting education in the principles of the established 
ehurch, the guardians of those funds would be amenable for a mis- 
application of them, if they employed them in promoting educa- 
tion, which was not founded upon that basis. "The conductors of 
the institution therefore being bound to employ the funds which 
were entrusted to them, on the furtherance of a prescribed object, 
it is the institution itself, and not the conductors of it, which must 
be subject to censure, if the furtherauce of that object is matter of 
reproach. But we have already seen, that the qualification for 
admission required by the society is such as it had a perfect right 
to demand. , 
* Let us now consider, whether this qualification, or condition re- 
quired by the society, operates so extensively, or carries exclusion 
so far, as to be a bar to the admission of any other children than the 
children of churchmen. The most numerous class of seceders in 
this country are the methodists; indeed they probably exceed in 
tiumber all other classes of seceders put together. But the metho- 
dists in general, whether followers of Wesley or of W hitetield, pro- 
fess an attachment to the doctrine, and even to the discipline of the 
established church. They are seceders in having their own places 
of worship, not under the establishment, nor subject to episcopal 
jurisdiction ; but they have no objection to attend the service of the 
church, and in fact consider themselves as the true churchmen. 
No methodist therefore can properly object to the condition re- 
quired by the National Society ; consequently the children of all 
the Methodists throughout the kingdom are admissible into schools 
which are im union with this society. 

But though the condition required can present no obstacle to the 
methodists, it may to the old dissenters. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we must observe, that they who are chiefly excluded by it are 
the least subject to inconvenience from such exclusion. Among 
the Quakers, whom the condition particularly affects, there are 
few, if any, objects of gratuitous education: and if there were, it is 
not probable that any relaxation of principle would induce the 
Quakers to send their children to a place which had the appearance 
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of a Church-of-England school. Among the Socinians too, there are 
few or no objects of gratuitous education, for Sociniauism has not 
yet spread itself among the lower orders. ‘The Baptists have their 
poor, but they have also their rich, as appears from the ample sub- 
scriptions to the Baptist Missionary fund. The two other denomi- 
nations of what are called orthodox dissenters, namely, the Pres- 
byterians and the Independents, are dissenters rather in discipline 
than in doctrine. The use of the Church Catechism would not be 
a bar to the admission of their children into a Church-of-England 
school. But to that part of the condition which requires the at- 
tendance of the children at church, there are probably some parents 
(though certainly much fewer than is supposed) who would object. 
Here then the condition, if strictly enforced, might exclude chil- 
dren, who would otherwise have no education at all. And though 
exclusion, even in such cases, would not be inconsistent with strict 
justice, it might militate against the dictates of humanity. As this 
is a point of great importance to the National Society, it deserves 
minute examination. 

In the first place, we must observe, that no general rule can be 
founded on a few extreme cases; and though an exception is said 
to prove a rule, it can never constitute a rule. Now the rule which 
the society cannot, abandon, without abandoning the very object 
for which it was formed, is, that the children received into its 
schools, should be educated in the doctrine and discipline of the 
established church. ‘This is the very charter of its foundation ; 
and if this charter be altered, a society, which was formed for the 
preservation of the church may. be converted into an instrument of 
its destruction; nor would either the name of the agent, or the 
quality of its promoters prevent the consequences which must en- 
sue. It is the thing, and not the name, with which we are con- 
cerned, As the question at present is not whether the children of 
the poor shall be educated or not, so on the other hand the ques- 
tion is not by whom, but in what principles they shall be educated. 
The question is not, whether the children patronized by the Na- 
tional Society shall be taught to read, to write, and to cypher, in a 
school regulated by this or by that individual, but whether the 
school shall be so regulated as to bring up the children to the esta- 
blished religion. If it is not so regulated, it is regulated on prin- 
ciples which are at variance with the fundamental law of the Na- 
tional Society, And this fundamental law cannot consistently be 
altered. The conductors of the society cannot subject themselves 
to the charge of having raised money on false pretences. ‘They 
cannot expose themselves to the danger of being called upon to re- 
store what was paid for one purpose but applied to another. And 
it is not very probable, that the two Universities for imstance, =e 
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have subscribed five hundred pounds each, for the express purpose 
of promoting the established religion, should now authorize the ap- 
plication of their subscriptions to any other purpose. It appears 
therefore impossible that habitual absence from church on the sab- 
bath day should be authorized or sanctioned by any general rule of 
the National Society. No other general rule can be adopted with- 
out defeating the purposes of the institution, than that the children 
educated in its ‘hei shall go to church on a Sunday. It is that 
very condition which is required as the distinguishing mark of the 
Society’s schools ; it is the condition, without which no school can 
be called a Church of England. school; and consequently it is a 
condition which if the Society should formally surrender, it would 
surrender what it was established to support. For it is not the 
learning of the Church Catechism, though repeated every day and 
every hour, which will bring up children to the Established Church, 
unless they are likewise accustomed to attend divine service at 
church. It is the place of worship, which they frequent on a Sun- 
day, which will make them churchmen, or dissenters. 

But though such must ever be the general rule of the Society, it 
may be urged, that there is no rule without an exception, and that 
cases may occur in which an exceptian would be consistent, not 
only with humanity, but with sound policy. Suppose, for instance, 
that a school, in connexion with the National Society, were esta- 
blished ina place in which the poor consisted partly of churchmen, 
partly of dissenters ; that the latter (as will commonly be the case) 
made no objection to the attendance of their children at church, 
with the exception of some few, who pleaded conscience as a ground 
of refusal. Suppose further, that there was no other school in the 
place or neighbourhood where such poor children could be taught 
even to read, would the fundamental law of the National Society 
admit, in such a case, of no relaxation? We make no scruple to say 
that itwould, Though no legislator can authorize a deviation from 
the’ law by any express declaration, yet they who execute the law 
may be entrusted with dispensing powers. In like manner the Na- 
tional Society, though it cannot sanction a departure from its fun- 
damental law, may leave many things to the discretiou of those 
who have the conduct of particular schools, and are best able to 
judge of the circumstances in which they are placed. It may be 
silent where it cannot enjoin, and abstaim from formally prohibit- 
ing what it cannot formally permit. When the general committee 
therefore, on the 6th of February, 1812, published its plan of uuion 
between the diocesan and district committees or schools with the 
parent society, they required, that the children of each school ‘ do 
constantly attend divine service in their parish church, or other place 
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of public worship under the establishment, wherever the same is 
practicable, on the Lord’s day, unless such reasous for their non- 
attendance be assigned, as shall be satisfactory to the persons hav- 
ing the direction of that school,’ But the power of dispensing with 
the law is one thing, the power of abrogating that law is another. 
It is one thing to require attendance at church, but to dispense with 
it in urgeut cases ; it is another thing not to require it at all, but to 
leave it as a matter of indifference or option. If the poor apply 
for the admission of their children at a school which is professedly 
a Church of England school, (and schools which do not profess to 
be so, can never be taken into union with the National Society,) they 
will naturally expect, unless told to the contrary, that their children 
must conform to the usage of the school. Parents in general there- 
fore would not solicit a dispensation from the rule, unless they were 
more rigid in their dissent from the established church than the fre- 
quenters of meeting-houses are for the most part found to be. It 
has already appeared that the numberless class of seceders called 
Methodists, could have no plea for soliciting a dispensation, for 
they all profess themselves churchmen. Of such as frequent the 
meeting-houses belonging to the Presbyterians and the Independ- 
euts, the number of those who secede from consideration and con- 
viction, or who have an insuperable objection to our church ser- 
vice, bears but a small proportion to the general body. ‘There are 
thousands who frequent the meeting-houses, not from any settled 
dislike to the established religion, but merely because the service 
there is more agreeable to them. Either they prefer the kind of 
preaching which is more auimated than when sermons are read, or 
they are attracted by the singing ; or they find the place of worship 
more comfortable; or they have other reasons not necessarily con- 
nected either with doctrine or discipline. ‘There are thousands 
again who absent themselves from places of worship under the 
establishment, rather from necessity than choice. tn populous 
parishes with small churches, the chapels which have been built to 
supply their place have too often been designed only for those who 
can attord to pay for admission; and in such places the poor are 
compelled to take refuge in places of worship which they would 
not otherwise frequent. At other times they are actuated by 
motives of interest, if not of compulsion. For as dissenters in ge- 
neral give a preference in their dealings to persons of their own 
body, while churchmen in gencral make no distinction, the ex- 
change of the church for the meeting-house is attended (as far as 
worldly motives are concerned) with certain advantages on the one 
hand, and with no disadvantages on the other. Now in the cases 
here enumerated, the poor who apply for the admission . hee 
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children into a Church of England institution could have no plea of 
conscience to urge, to obtain a dispensation for their non-attend- 
ance at church. And not only the persons who come under the 
preceding descriptions, but dissenters in general, belonging to the 
three denominations of Baptists, Presbyterians and Independents, 
attend without scruple at places of worship under the establishment 
whenever they find a preacher who is suited to their own taste. 
But if the parents themselves can go to church with a good con- 
science, they may let their children do the same. Indeed we know 
by experience, and could quote examples if it were necessary, that 
in charitable institutions, where it is known to be an invariable 
rule that the childten should go to church on the sabbath day, as 
constantly as to school on other days, the parents of the children, 
whatever place of worship they themselves may frequent, acquiesce 
in the rule without complaint. 

We have stated these facts, not with the view of justifying that 
rule, for it requires none. A Church-of-England society, like every 
other society, has a right to prescribe the terms on which alone its 
favours shall be conferred; and if such a society does not require 
attendance at church as a condition of gratuitous education, it is 
not what it pretends to be. But we have stated them with the 
view of shewing that its tendency towards eaclusion is not such as 
is reported; that a very large proportion of those who worship 
apart from the established church, and particularly they who are 
the most necessitous, can couscientiously permit their children to 
comply with the condition required. On the other hand, if parents 
cannot conscientiously comply, the National Society would say, 
* You have perfect liberty to choose or to reject our terms, we have 
no desire to impose the smallest restraint on the conscience of any 
man, but if you cannot accept what alone we can consistently give, 
you must apply to the rich of your own persuasion, to whom, ra- 
ther than to us, appertains the care of their poor brethren; you 
must place your children in a school supported or aided by ¢/eir 
subscriptions.’ Now as such schools are very numerous through- 
out the kingdom, it will seldom happen that the children of those 
dissenters, who are too rigid to comply with the fundamental law 
of the National Society, would be deprived of education altogether. 
But in such extreme cases as that above stated, where no other 
means existed of providing thei: with education, the power of dis- 
pensing with the rule is accorded for the suke of humanity. 

Let us now consider what would be the consequence, if, instead 
of requirmg a general compliance with the rule, but of silently 
granting a dispensation in urgent cases, any school in connexion 
with the National Society, should declare by a formal — 
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that the parents of the children might use their own pleasure in re- 
spect to the place of worship which their children should attend. 
he consequence of such a formal regulation would be, that habi- 
tual absence from church would become a rule of the school, in- 
stead of being, as before, an exception to the rule. Instead of being 
an indulgence to be granted only in extreme cases, it would be- 
come a right to be demanded in ail cases. And not only those, 
whose conscience did not permit them to send their children to 
church, but the methodists, who secede while they profess to be 
churchmen, and numberless other seceders, who have not the plea 
of conscience to urge, would uniformly avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege thus formally conveyed to them. It would operate as an in- 
ducement to keep their children from church, when they would 
otherwise not have thought of it; it would suggest to them the no- 
tion that they ought to do so, and thus actually encourage an habi- 
tual absence from church, when attendance would otherwise have 
been given without a murmur. Ifa school therefore is professedly 
a Church-of-England school, (and no other can properly come into 
union with the National Society,) the conductors of it would act 
more wisely, as well as more consistently, if every thing which 
must be regarded as a deviation from a Church-of-England school 
were left to silent discretion, as urgent cases might occur, and not 
authorized by any general and positive law. Though the National 
Society was not founded in the spirit of proselytism, but was imme- 
diately intended for members of the established church, it excludes 
no one from the benefits of the education which it provides, who is 
willing to be educated in those principles for which alone it was es- 
tablished. In all schools therefore, which propose to unite with 
the National Society, it is better to avoid any positive declaration 
in respect to the children of dissenters: their admission, on com- 
pliance with the terms of the society, is a thing already understood ; 
and if, in some places more than in others, there should be reasons 
for a relaxation of those terms, such relaxation should be matter 
of silent indulgence, and not of positive stipulation. If in any of 
these schools a rule should be made that the children of dissenters 
are admissible as well as the children of churchmen, the rule would, 
to say the least of it, be unnecessary, because it is already implied 
in the rules of the parent institution. But if it were added, or even 
if it were meant, that they are admissible without complying with 
the proper terms of admission, a rule thus positively declared, 
would be hardly reconcileable with the fundamental law of the Na- 
tional Society. The power of dispensing with the law would be 
applied to the total abrogation of it. Further, if the attendance of 
children at divine worship is left entirely to the care of the parents, 
there can be no security that the children will attend any place of 
worship 
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worship whatever: and if in order to secure their attendance some- 
where, the leave of absence from church should be accompanied 
with the requisition that they go to Meeting—such requisition 
would not be quite consistent with the principles of an institution 

which was formed for the promotion of the established religion. 
But suppose a school were to be formed in a place or district in 
which the dissenters constituted a majority of the inhabitants. 
Ought not even in this case a rule to be made that the parents 
should take their children to their respective places of religious 
worship? If this question be asked, without any reference to the 
National Society, it is foreign to our present subject. But if it is 
intended that the school should ever be taken into union with this 
society, no such rule, even in the case proposed, can consistently be 
made, for the reasons already assigned. A school avowedly founded 
on the broad basis of the Lancasterian system, would be incompa- 
tible with the fundamental law of the National Society, even if 
Dr. Bell himself were the conductor of it. Whether the system 
there adopted were called the British system or the Madras sys- 
tem, the name would make no difference if the things were the 
same. If it be urged that, in a place where the dissenters consti- 
tute the majority, they would unite in opposition to a school at 
which the children were expected to attend the service of the es- 
tablished church, we answer, not only that they are at perfect liber- 
ty to form schools of their own upon their own principles, but that 
the National Society has formally disavowed all intentions of in- 
terfering with their just rights and privileges. If it be further ob- 
jected that, in the event of two schools being established for the 
district, the one a Church-of-England school in union with the Na- 
tional Society, the other a dissenting school in some other connec- 
tion, the children of the dissenters in that district will never be 
brought over to the church, we answer, that the object of the Na- 
tional Society would still be obtained, which is not to draw over 
persons of other persuasions, but simply to retain in the establish- 
ment the children of churchmen, by providing them with an edu- 
cation adapted to its principles. e cannot too frequently re- 
peat, that the avowed object of the National Society is not prose- 
lytism, but self-preservation. If the notion should once become 
general, that the former is their principal object, it might excite a 
serious alarm among the dissenters ; but if nothing more is desired 
than to retain in the establishment the children of churchmen, no 
offence can be taken, because the privilege of self-defence is com- 
mon to all men. ‘That the children in the schools of the National 
Society are generally expected to go to church, is no proof of its 
being founded to make proselytes; the chief objects of its care 
are, and must be, the children of churchmen ; but if dissenters are 
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desirous that their children should also partake of the education 
provided by the society, they are not refused. Here then is nei- 
ther an eagerness for conversion on the one hand, nor absolute ex- 
clusion on the other. We are indeed aware that many well-inten- 
tioned churchmen would, even in the case above described, prefer 
a single school for the whole district ; and that they would prefer 
it for this very reason, that it might eventually become the means 
of bringing the children of the whole district to church. But if 
this be the object in contemplation, a positive or declared rule, 
that the parents may use their own pleasure in respect to the place 
of worship for their children, would be no Jess subversive of that 
object than inconsistent with the principles of the National Society. 
It would operate with the dissenters as an inducement, in the first 
instance, to withhold their children from church, and become an 
argument, in the sequel, for refusing, when solicited, to grant their 
consent. In whatever light, therefore, the case in question be 
viewed, the inference, which has been deduced from the above 
_ resolution of the National Society, will remain unaltered. 

here it is prudent in the conductors of a school to avail them- 
selves of the dispensation which that resolution entrusts to their 
discretion, it should be applied in the form of silent concession, 
and not be published as a general law. If this distinction be dis- 
regarded, we shall be always in danger of deducing inferences both 
false in themselves and injurious to the welfare of the Established 
Church. 

We should trespass too long on the patience of our readers, if we 
attempted to resolve every difficult case which might present itself 
to the conductors of schools in union with the National Society ; 
but however various the cases may be, we must never lose sight of 
the object and end of the institution, ‘ education in the principles 
of the established church.’ If this object be neglected, we might 
as well have remained without a National Society altogether; we 
might as well have confided the entire education of the poor to the 
Lancasterian institution. If churchmen and dissenters must make 
a common cause, in which the interests of the church are to be 
surrendered, we cannot employ a more appropriate agent than Mr. 
Lancaster. The Lancasterian Institution possesses the same ad- 
vantages with other institutions on the broad basis ; it furnishes just 
so much religious instruction as places churchmen and dissenters on 
a level; and hence is enabled to furnish schools for all instead of 
schools confined to the principles of a single party. But if the 
established church is one of the contracting parties, if that church 
is worth preserving, if that church cannot be preserved without a 
strict adherence to that which forms its distinguishing character, 
and this distinguishing character is lost in such institutions as those 
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to which we allude, we must clearly perceive, not only that the 
National Society should be strenuously supported, but supported 
especially in respect to that very object for the promotion of which 
it was originally formed. Consequently, there is no advantage to 
be gained in any other respect which could compensate for the loss 
of the advantage in that. If, for instance, it be true, that instruc- 
tion is conveyed at less expense in the schools of Mr. Lancaster 
than in those of Dr. Bell, yet if the grand object of the National 
Society is obtained in the latter but not in the former, there is no 
saving whatever which could compensate for the loss of that ob- 
ject. Besides, there is nothing to prevent the National Socicty 
from adopting the method of Mr. Lancaster, where it is cheaper 
than Dr. Bell’s, and at the same time as good; for we may losé, 
either in time or in progress of learning, still more than we gain 
by a saving of expense. ‘There is, indeed, one point in which, if 
general expenditure be considered, the same number of children 
throughout the kingdom could be instructed in reading and writing 
for less money, if the education of the poor were entrusted entirely 
to Mr. Lancaster, than they can be when a district is divided be- 
tween Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. One master and one school 
would suffice for a thousand children belonging indiscriminately to 
churchmen and dissenters. But if a°second school be established 
for the benefit of the former, it is evident that the same quantum 
of reading and writing for the thousand children, when thus sepa- 
rated, will be purchased at a greater expense than if they were 
united. This argument will certainly weigh with those to whom 
the established religion is a matter of indifference, and still more 
with those to whom it is a matter of dislike. But no man, who is 
attached to our religion, will grudge the additional expeuse which 
may be necessary for retaining the poor of the establishment in the 
religion of their fathers. If it be further objected that the chil- 
dren of one party may bear so small a proportion to the children 
of the other, that a school consisting only of the former would not 
possess the same mechanical advantages as the school which com- 
prehended all the latter, we answer, that the objection still applies 
to the expense only of the schools, and that it does not affect the 
progress of the scholars. ‘Though, according to the new method, 
one master can direct a school of five hundred as well as of fifty, 
no man will pretend that he cannot direct a school of fifty as well 
as one of five hundred. If he can superintend the operations of 
thirty monitors and thirty classes, he caunot be less able to super- 
intend them when reduced to ten or to five. The progress, there- 
fore, which is made by the children of each class in reading and 
writing, may surely be as great, when only fifty of them are toge- 
ther, as if they amounted to five hundred. Consequently the in- 
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convenience which is sustained is again only in the pecuniary ex- 
pense, in having ¢wo schools instead of one. No positive loss is 
sustained by the scholars in respect to their learning, though the 
subscribers to the smaller school have so far a want of gain that 
their subscriptions do not provide for the same quantity of learn- 
ing which the mechanism of the system might admit. But if this 
deficiency is compensated by the prevention of greater evils, there 
is no reason to complain ; and surely the mere saving of expense can 
never be put in competition with the preservation of the Established 
Church. 

A society founded for this important purpose, in the present 
state of religious parties, when the legal barriers provided by our 
ancestors are already prepared to break asunder, is calculated to 
render more essential service than at any period of our history. 
It was formerly imagined that when a religion was established by 
law it was necessary to provide some security for the danger of a 
confederacy against it, which mere envy at the advantages of an 
establishment will always excite on the part of those whose reli- 
gions are protected but not supported by the state. To break, 
therefore, the force of such a confederacy, and to preveut it from 

roducing effects which might be subversive of the establishment, 
it was deemed a matter of prudence to lodge the power of the state 
in the hands of those who were interested in preserving the esta- 
blishmerft, and to exclude from power all those who were interested 
in overturning it. And this precaution, whichis common in all coun- 
tries, did not appear to be less necessary in England than in despo- 
tic countries; it did not appear to be less necessary where politi- 
cal power is diffused through every rank, than where it emanates 
from the will of an individual; it did not appear to be less neces- 
sary where men are governed only by the law of the land than 
where they are governed by the edicts of a tyrant. But we now 
live in an enlightened age, when the ancient barriers appear to be 
no longer necessary ; we are gradually abolishing all religious dis- 
tinctions ; we have societies founded on the principle of surrender- 
ing, as it is called, our ancient prejudices ; and to those which pre- 
viously existed may be now added ‘ The Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty.’* If religious liberty in this 
country is now in need of protection, let not that protection be 
‘withholden ; religious liberty is a blessing which should be denied 





* See the resolutions at a meeting holden the 29th of July, and printed (among 
other papers) in the Courier of August 7, 1812. In the words of the first resolution 
the committee of the ‘ Protestant Society’ ‘ represents the most numerous congrega- 
tions of Dissenters and Calvinisti¢ Methodists in the metropolis, and many hundred 
congregations of various denominations in England and Wales.’ In the same resolu- 
tion itis declared that their ‘ efforts shall be persevering to obtain the repeal of every 
penal law which prevents the complete enjoyment of religious liberty.’ 
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to no one; .without it, neither truth can prosper nor mankind be 
happy. Restrictions of every kind are evils in themselves ; and there- 
fore should never be imposed but with the view of preventing still 
greater evils. Whether the restrictive laws which are now in force 
are still necessary to prevent the evils against which they were in- 
tended to guard, is a question which we readily submit to the judg- 
ment of the legislature. Without delivering an opinion either on 
the wisdom or the expediency of weakening the fences which our 
ancestors placed to protect the Established Church, we shall only 
notice the fact, that various causes are now operating which tend to 
remove them altogether. But if the religion which is established 
by law should be reduced, in respect to qualification for power, to 
a state of equality with those which are not so established, or if (in 
other words) while the honours and emoluments, set apart for the 
ministers of religion, are granted by the laws of this country ex- 
clusively to one religious party, the making and the administering of 
the laws should be conferred indiscriminately on all religious par- 
ties, we must be prepared for such an alteration in the laws, as will 
communicate at least a share of those honours and emoluments to 
the persons from whom they are now withholden, When all par- 
ties shall equally possess the power of the state, it will be difficult 
for one party to retain exclusively the profits of the church. We 
do not now inquire what might finally result from an order of 
things so novel in this country: but contemplating its possibility 
from present appearances, we submit the serious consideration of 
it to all those who are attached to the religion which is now esta- 
blished, not merely for the sake of temporal advantages, but from 
a conviction of its intrinsic worth, on if this religion should 
be deprived of the influence which attaches to the enjoyment of po- 
litical power, it will be no less the duty of every sincere believer to 
remain faithful to its cause; and the interest of its faithful adhe- 
rents must assuredly excite them to additional exertions in propor- 
tion as the legal securities which they have hitherto enjoyed are 
wearing away. Whether these exertions are directed to the pre- 
servation of the present securities, or, in the event of their being 
surrendered, to the means of obtaining new support ; whether the 
religion which is now established is destined to retain its present 
pre-eminence, to be rendered equal or inferior to others in power 
and emolument; there is only one line of conduct now prescribed 
by duty and interest to those who are anxious that the religion of 
their fathers should descend to their children. 

From the preceding reflections we may derive very powerful ar- 
guments, in addition to those which were previously stated, for our 
zealous support of that society which has been the subject of the 
present article. It is a rallymg poiut for all the friends of the 
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establishment throughout the kingdom. The Prince Regent, who 
represents, and is destined to become himself the head of the Es- 
tablished Church, is the declared patron of the society: the con- 
stituted guardians of the Established Church, the archbishops and 
bishops of both provinces, preside over and direct it. But it is 
not a mere clerical society, as its adversaries assert ; five princes 
of the blood are at the head of its benefactors, ten temporal peers 
or privy councillors are numbered among its vice-presidents, and 
one half of the committee consists of laymen. A society thus 
calculated to diffuse the most extensive benefits throughout the 
kingdom should be liberally aided by every man who is at all con- 
cerned for the preservation of the established religion. We are in- 
deed aware that the present demands on the bounty of the public 
are urgent beyond example; that in proportion as religious zeal is 
drawn into one channel there will be less to flow into another; and 
we fear that, when the National Society was first rising into notice, 
the contributions to it were checked by the additional activity then 
given to the operations of a different institution. We are likewise 
aware, and relate it with exultation, that affiliated societies, on the 
same plan with the National Society in London, have been already 
formed in various counties of this kingdom, and that others are 
now forming for the same laudable purpose, whence we must ex- 
pect that numerous contributions, which would otherwise have 
gone to the general fund, will be reserved for thé respective coun- 
ties. And if the object of the National Society is but obtained, 
it is immaterial where the contributions are deposited. We hope, 
therefore, that every county in the kingdom will soon have an af- 
filiated society in union with the National Society. The wants of 
the poor in our immediate neighbourhood demand our primary at- 
tention ; and as we are best acquainted with their wants, we are 
best able to judge in what manner they should be supplied. But 
there is a pomt of view from which, if we examine the National 
Society, we shall perceive the absolute necessity of supporting it 
at the same time with the provincial societies. A number of de- 
tached bodies, though founded on the same principle, and having 
the same object in view, can never produce the same effect as if 
they acted in concert ; the aggregate amount of single efforts can 
never equal what arises from an union of strength; it is the skil- 
ful combination of forces under one head which Teads to a success-~ 
ful issue. In this respect a continued support of the National So- 
ciety is absolutely necessary in order to give full effect to the pro- 
vincial societies. In one sense, indeed, it may be regarded like the 
others as a mere /oca/ institution; in establishing a school or 


schools in the metropolis it does only what provincial societies’ 


perform in their respective towns; and so far it may be considered 
as 
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as entitled rather to partial than to general support, entitled to the 
contributions of the affluent in the metropolis like provincial so- 
cieties in their respective districts.* But this /ocal employment of 
the National Society is neither the only nor even the chief part of 
its functions. The grand, the important office of the society, 
without which it could have no pretensions to its present title, is 
to correspond and to co-operate with its affiliated institutions 
throughout the kingdom ; to hold them together in a bdnd of ge- 
neral union ; to promote uniformity both of principle and of con- 
duct; to provide them with masters from the central institution ; 
and to furnish pecuniary assistance as far as its means will permit. 
And as this important office of the society cannot be exeented 
without a mutual desire of co-operation, we hope that the con- 
ductors of every society and of every school throughout the king- 
dom, established on the same principles, will keep constantly in 
view the necessity of union with the parent institution ; for if this 
union be disregarded, a society intended for the benefit of the na- 
tion will be reduced in its operations to a single district; and the 
provincial societies and schools will be left without connection and 
without a head to concentrate and direct their future exertions. 
Considering, then, the importance of the high office which the Na- 
tional Society is destined to perform, we most carnestly request 
the affluent throughout the kingdom, who are still attached to the 
established religion, to consider the consequences of suffering such 
an institution to droop for want of pecuniary support. Church- 
men in general should consider that it is both their duty and their 
interest to make the established religion the object of their primary 
care; and that it is consistent with neither, while they are pursuing 
plans for the benefit of the universal church, to forget the necessi- 
ties of theirown. Since, therefore, the cause of the National So- 
ciety is the cause of the established religion, our bishops could not 
select a more suitable subject for a charge, nor our parochial clergy 
for an occasional sermon. If to recommend reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, (the promotion of which is one object of the National 
Society,) is not the peculiar province of the clergy, it is certainly 
their peculiar province to attend to the established religion, and to 
make provision for its uuion With those useful arts in the education 
of the poor. 





* On this account we still hope that the Corporation of London will be induced to 
contribute, and contribute liberally, to this society, especially as a considerable propor- 
tion of the thousand children, which are educated in the central school, must necessa- 
rily, from the situation of that school, be resident within the liberty of the city. 
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Arr. IL. 4 Brief Inquiry into the Causes of premature Decay 
in our Wooden Bulwarks, with an Examination of the Means 
best calculated to prolong their Duration. By Richard Pering, 
Esq. of his Majesty’s Yard at Plymouth Dock. 1812. 

Observations on the Expediency of Ship-building at Bombay for 
the Service of his Majesty and of the East India Company. 
By William ‘Taylor Money, Esq. late Superintendant of the 
Marine at Bombay. 1811. 


HE interests of the British navy are closely entwined round 
the heart of every lover of his country, and not without rea- 
son; for in this invincible arm of his strength he sees the bulwark 
of his independence, his prosperity, and his glory. In the whole 
history of its transcendant exple#ts, brilliant as they always have 
been, never was its career more eminently distinguished by a ra- 
pid succession of victories than in the present war ; never were its 
services more important and indispensable than when nothing was 
left for it to conquer—when it had driven from the ocean every 
ship of every foe, and rode triumphant and alone. At that mo- 
ment Europe seemed to be irretrievably lost, when a British 
army, transported under the protection of British ships of war, 
was destined to arrest the march of tyranny, and stop the progress 
of desolation. Discussions on naval concerns are not therefore 
merely interesting as matters of amusement and speculation: to us, 
as Englishmen, they are of vital importance; nor can they be in- 
different to the world at large. 

The two pamphlets before us are calculated to excite the most 
painful sensations. The discouraging view, taken by the one, of 
the alarming diminution of oak timber of native growth, and by the 
other, of the premature decay of our ships of war, is, however, 
somewhat relieved by the confidence with which the writers of 
both speak of the remedies for the respective diseases which 
they describe. We may also derive some satisfaction from the 
persuasion that, like most professors of the healing art, they have 
exaggerated the danger of the symptoms, im order to enhance the 
value of the cure. ‘This is, at least, worth ascertaining; and we 
shall therefore enter pretty fully into the examination of the two 
cases, with the modes of treatment; giving the preference to that 
stated by Mr. Pering, as it is the more complicated in its symp- 
toms, and the effect of the remedy which he proposes is somewhat 
more equivocal. 

‘ Richard Pering, Esq. of his Majesty's Yard at Plymouth 
Dock,’ is not, it seems, a professional man, nor in any shape 
concerned with ship-building. He is any thing but a learned man, 
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and has no pretensions whatever to abstract science. But he has 
been nearly thirty years, he tells us, in his Majesty’s service, 
and is one of the longest standing, as a principal officer, (clerk 
of the cheque, we believe,) of any in the dock-yards. He has, 
therefore, seen ships of war, and it is sufficiently obvious that he 
has looked at them too, with the eyes of one who knows some- 
thing about their construction. He tells us, indeed, that he has 
considered the subject long and attentively; that it has been his 
study and delight; and on these grounds he presumes to consider 
his opinions as entitled to some weight. We have no objection to 
listen to the opinions of a man on any particular branch of the arts, 
because he happens not to be an artist ; he is likely at least to pos- 
sess one advantage—that of being free from technical prejudices ; 
from such we fully absolve Mr. Pering. 

The general result of Mr. Pering’s observations on ships and 
ship-building is stated to be ‘a thorough conviction that many and 
most essential improvements may be adopted, not only in the mo- 
dels of our ships, but in their preservation.’ Of the two subjects, 
the latter is, beyond all comparison, the most important. It has 
never, we confess, given us much uneasiness to hear encomiums 
on the beautiful curves and lines of the bottom of a French ship 
of war; nor are we jealous of the superior science which has pro- 
duced them; being fully persuaded that, in all the essential qua- 
lities—in stability, stowage, and berthing the men, our ships of 
war are invariably preferable; while it is by no means a settled 
point, that French ships generally outsail ours. 

If the theory of naval architecture has been carried farther by the 
French than by us, we have at.least the advantage in point of prac- 
tice ; if they have more science, we have more solidity ; if they have 
more skill in drawing the lines, we have better workmanship in 
putting the materials together—though, if Mr. Pering be correct, 
our shipwrights are still miserably deficient, even in that part of 
their profession. In France, it must be observed, the science of 
ship-building has invariably been kept separate from the art: the 
builder there has no science ; he merely follows the plan, which he 
can neither draw nor describe; whereas, with us, the men who 
handle the adze, furnish the designs, and are consequently far supe- 
rior in a general knowledge of the machine to be constructed to 
the French builders. Our own opinion is, that very little of sci- 
ence or skill is exhibited, either by us or the French, in the present 
mode of constructing a ship. We profess ourselves to be ‘ no 
great clerks,’ but we cannot avoid thmking that, of all the arts, 
this has made the least progress in improvement, and that the best 
constructed ship is pretty nearly the same rude machine which it 
was at the earliest periods of its invention. It has grown in mag- 
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nitude, it is true, and its defects have probably grown in the same 
proportion. We see, in the finest constructed ship, little more 
than congregated logs of heavy timber, imartificially placed beside 
each other, each pulling by its own weight a different way; the 
beams thrusting out the sides, the sides bolted to the beams to pre- 
_vent their tumbling in, the overhanging stern tearing itself from the 
body of the ship, and the body struggling to fall in pieces, in spite 
of the distorted plank which binds it together :—no two parts, in 
short, giving mutual support :—-still, however, it may be suited to 
the element in which it is intended to move ; the equal pressure of 
this fluid binds all together, and the fragility of the machine is only 
put to the test when in contact with the ground ; then, indeed, the 
whole fabric resolves itself into its constituent parts, scarcely any 
two of them remaining in adhesion. The act of launching seldom 
fails to break a ship—that is, to alter the line which was straight 
before launching, to a curve of six or seven inches when floating 
in the water. ‘This strain loosens, to a certain degree, every fas- 
tening in the machine; yet, according to the present practice of 
putting a ship together, her existence almost wholly depends upon 
the fastenings ;—but this is a subject to which we shall hereafter 
have occasion to advert. 

We cannot omit the present opportunity of noticing the able and 
judicious remarks of the commissioners for revising the civil affairs 
of the navy, on the theory and practice of ship-building. In speak- 
ing of that mixture of theory and practice which enables us to build 
better than the French, at the same time that it may lead to other 
effects that are hurtful, they observe, 


‘ Where we have built exactly after the form of the best of the 
French ships that we have taken, thus adding our dexterity in building 
to their knowledge in theory, the ships, it is generally allowed, have 
proved the best in our navy; but whenever our builders have been so 
far misled by their little attainments in the science of naval architec- 
ture, as to depart from the model before them in any material degree, 
and attempt improvements, the true principles on which ships ought to 
be constructed (being imperfectly known to them) have been mistaken 
or counteracted, and the alterations, according to the information given 
to us, have in many cases done harm. ; 

‘ From the same cause there has been infinite variety in the altera- 
tions made, and in the forms which have been adopted. The altera- 
tions being founded on no certain principles, no similarity in the form 
of the ships could be expected, and they have the appearance of hav- 
ing been constructed on the chance that, in the multitude of trials 
made, some one might be found of superior excellence. While, there- 
fore, our rivals in naval power were employing men of the greatest ta- 
lents, and most extensive acquirements, to call in the aid of science for 
improving the construction of ships, we have contented ourselves with 
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groping on in the dark, in quest of such discoveries as chance might 
ring in our way. 

* Nothing certainly can be more surprizing than that, in a nation so 
enlightened as this is, and whose power, importance, and even safety, 
depend on its naval superiority, matters so essential to the preserva- 
tion of that superiority should so long have been neglected. 

* Asa remedy for this great evil, it has been proposed, that the ships 
of each class or rate should be constructed in every particular, accord- 
ing to the form of the best ship in the same class in our navy; of the 
same length, breadth, and depth, the masts of the same dimensions, 
and placed in.the same parts of the ship, with the same form and size 
of the sails.’* 

The Commissioners farther observe, that the French have been 
so completely convinced of the disadvantages arising from this va- 
riety, that they have, from time to time, ascertained by ordinances, 
the forms on which the ships of each class or rate must be construct- 
ed. We do not understand, however, that either the example of 
the French, or the intelligent observations of the Commissioners of 
Revision, have yet had the effect of changing the old system found- 
ed on no fixed principles. With the exception of a lot of seventy- 
four gun ships recently built in merchants’ yards, and which, as far.as 
we can learn, have not turned out well, the pians of all our ships 
of war continue, as heretofore, to be determined by the predilection 
of some professional Lord of the Admiralty for some ship which he 
may have commanded; or by the prejudices of the surveyors of 
the navy m favour of some chance draught which may have suc- 
ceeded; or by the encomiums lavished on some prize ship by the 
officer who may have captured her, &c. All this is perfectly na- 
tural, and, if it stopped here, might not be much amiss;—but the 
mischief follows: each, in turn, suggests some change in the figure 
ef the ship, by which she is to become a paragon of excellence; 
for instance, a little more sheer,—a little more breadth of beam,— 
a little more height between decks, &c. without considering how 
small a deviation from the original draught will alter the line 
of flotation and affect her sailing; change the center of gravity and 
affect her stability; and, instead of improving, destroy every good 
quality which she before possessed. ‘The disadvantages arising trom 
such a variety of models are of serious importance. When Lord 
Nelson was off Cadiz with 17 or 18 sail of the line, he had no less 
than seven different classes of 74 gun ships, each requiring diffe- 
rent masts, sails, yards, &c. so that if one ship was disabled, the 
others could not supply her with appropriate stores. 

One part, however, of the Report of the Commissioners, and a 





* Third Report of the Commissioners for revising the Civil Affairs of the Navy.— 
Page 194. 
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very important one, has been adopted with the most promising 
success. By the King’s Order in Council, September 20, 1809, 
a superior class of ship-wrights’ 5 eee has been established at 
the dock-yard of Portsmouth. It consists of twenty-five young 
men of liberal education, who, before admittance, must be ex- 
amined by the professor of the Royal Naval College and the 
instructor in the theory of naval architecture. Their mornings 
are d in the study of mathematics and mechanics, and in the 
application of them to naval architecture ; in drawing the different 
parts of a ship, and making complete draughts and plans. ‘The re- 
mainder of the day is employed under the master shipwright in the 
mould loft, and inall the various kinds of manual labour connected 
with ship-building, as well as in the management and conversion 
of timber, so as to make them fully acquainted with the detail of 
the duties of a practical shipwright. ‘The last year of their appren- 
ticeship is to be served at sea, to afford them an opportunity of ac- 
quiring some practical knowledge in the steering, sailing, trim- 
ming, and ballasting of ships, &c.—during which, the order directs, 
‘they shall mess with the officers, and be treated in all respects as 
gentlemen.’ 

Nothing can be more judicious than such an establishment ; 
and we understand that a number of young men of the highest pro- 
mise have already been entered; among whom we may hope for 
futuresurveyors of the navy, who will excel the French in the sci- 
ence of naval architecture as much as our shipwrights at present 
surpass theirs in the practice of the art. It is to this part, how- 
ever, that the animadversions of Mr. Pering are chiefly directed. 


* By the present mode of ship-building, that noble structure, a first- 
rate man of war, becomes useless, from premature decay, in five or sia 
ears, and the average duration of the navy itself may be said to be 
imited to eight years—a short lived existence indeed, when we reflect 
on the immense expence and importance of our fleets!’ 


This is indeed a gloomy prospect! but is it a faithful representa- 
tion of the fact? We are inclined to think it is not, and that we 
shall come nearer the truth in stating that, except in some parti- 
cular cases, the period of ten years may be assigned to ships of war 
built in merchants’ yards, and fifteen to those built in the king’s 
yards, and that twelve years and a half may safely be taken as the 
average duration of a fleet of modern built ships. Even this is suf- 
ficiently discouraging, when compared with the duration of ships 
in earlier periods of our naval history. The Royal William, for 

_ Instance, a first rate, was built at Portsmouth in 1719, was among 
the ships sent to the relief of Gibraltar in 1782, and, at the age of 
near a century, bears the flag of the port admiral at a 
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The Queen Charlotte, a first rate, was launched at Deptford in 
1810, sent round to Plymouth under jury masts in 18) 1, found too 
rotten to be sea-worthy, and is now undergoing a repair which, we 
imagine, will cost at least £20,000. These, we admit, are ex- 
treme cases of durability and decay; but we could easily furnish a 
hundred instances of the superior quality of ships built in former 
days to those built im our time. Sovereign of the Seas, af- 
terwards named the Royal Sovereign, was built at Woolwich in 
1637, and stood 47 years service. ‘The Barfleur was built at Chat- 
ham in 1768, is still a good ship, and now under repair for further 
service. ‘The Montague was launched at Chatham im 1779; after 
undergoing several repairs, she now carries the flag of Admiral 
Dixon at Rio de Janeiro: whilst the Ocean, the Foudroyant, the 
St. Domingo, the Rodney, the Ajax, the Albion, and many others, 
were falling to pieces within five years after launching, and some of 
them in less than three. The principal cause of this extraordinary 
difference in their duration may, we think, be ascribed to the rapid 
manner in which sbips have recently been run up, with timber not 
properly seasoned, or with a mixture of different kinds of timber ; 
to which m~y also be added Mr. Pering’s complaint of slovenly 
workmanship, and an injudicious mode of fastening. 

It is well known that when timber, not duly seasoned, is put into 
certain situations, and more — in those where there 1s much 
warmth and where a free circulation of air is wanting, it contracts a 
disease known, improperly enough, by the name of the dry-rot, the 
effect of which is a Complete decomposition of the vegetable fibre, 
and consequently a privation of all strength. It is altogether dif- 
ferent from the common rot, of which indeed Mr. Pering seems 
aware, though he constantly confounds the two processes of decay. 
Neither do we believe that the professed dry-rot doctors have accu- 
rately distinguished the one from the other; we shall therefore sub- 
mit the ideas which have occurred to us on this important subject. 

The common rot in wood is a gradual decay of the fibre, more 
or less accelerated by the alternate action of wind, heat, and mois- 
ture on the surface; its progress internally being greatest when 
the wood is constantly exposed to the alternations of wet and drought, 
as exemplified in the rapid decay of —— of a post which 
is close to the surface of the earth, while all above and below is 
perfectly sound :—and deast, when constantly soaked in water, or 
constantly kept dry—when exposed to a free current of air, or ex- 
cluded from all air. 

The dry-rot, on the contrary, is a disease which commences its 
ravages internally, and is but little affected by any external circum- 
stance, excepting that of heat. The application of a strong heat 
will kill the disease, but at the same time injure the wood; a mo- 
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derate heat seems to be necessary to bring out the symptoms of 
the disease:—in dwelling houses, for instance, the dry-rot gene- 
rally makes its approaches in the kitchen, or in a close warm cel- 
lar. At first, its appearance is that of fine fibres running on the 
surface in endless ramifications, resembling the nervous fibres of 
leaves; presently the interstices are filled up with a spongy or lea- 
ther-like substance, assuming the character of that order of cryp- 
togamous plants distinguished by the name of fungus. It is 
well known that if a piece of green wood be laid across a fire, 
the air within, expanded by the heat, will drive out, at each extre- 
mity, a viscous fluid possessing the property of disposing itself on 
the surface in reticulated filaments. ‘The same appearance of 
nervous foliation is not uncommon in the intermediate spaces of 
the concentric layers of the alburnum of wood; and the core or 
heart of trees, and particularly of the pitch-pine, after its passage in 
the heated hold of a ship, is often enveloped with a membranous 
corticle like that which lies immediately beneath the bark. All 
these appearances are certain indications of the dry-rot; and they 
point out, with sufficient clearness, that the sap, or principle of ve- 
getation, brought into activity, is the cause of the disease; the effect, 
though infiniecky more rapid, is the same as that of the common rot. 
It is still a problem in what manner this sap circulates; but there 
is no doubt that the tubes and cells of the alburnum, or sap-wood, 
are filled with it in the spring of the year, and that they are empty 
in the winter; that it is organized matter, developing itself by heat 
in all the various forms of new bark, leaves, and branches. The stem 
of a tree cut down will, on the return of summer, make an effort to 
push out leaves; a more feeble effort of this organized sap ends in 
the production of fungus only. 

‘These facts and appearances suggest an obvious preventive of 
the dry-rot :—either by desiccation, or driving out the sap by artiti+ 
cial heat—by destroying the principle of vegetable life mherent in 
the A by some chemical impregnation, or—by gradual season- 
ing. In all cases, the process will be considerably expedited upon 
timber felled in the winter months. There is reason to believe 
that our ancestors were particularly attentive to this point. They 
not only never allowed a piece of green timber to be put into’a 
ship, but were equally attentive to the time of felling, and the 
place of growth. The Sovereign of the Seas, already mentioned, 
was built of timber which had been stripped of its bark while 
growing, in the spring, and not felled till the second autumn af- 
terwards ; and it is observed by. Doctor Plot,* in his discourse on 
the most seasonable time for felling timber, written by the advice 





* Philosophical Transactions for 1691. ; 
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of Mr, Pepys, secretary of the Admiralty, that, after 47 years, ‘all 
the ancient timber then remaining in her, was still so hard that it was 
no easy matter to drive a nail into it.’ He farther observes, that 
trees felled im the spring are full of sap, which remains in the pores 
and putrifies ; leaving the wood full of cavities, which make the 
timber weak, subjects it to rifts or gapes, and causes it to shrink ; 
that, in Staff ire, therefore, they bark the trees in the spring, 
and leave them standing till winter, and fell them when the sap has 
subsided ; and he quotes the concurring testimony of Vitruvius and 
Pliny, that if the sap be let out of the oak while yet living, it will 
“ae almost a perpetuity of duration. 

There can be no question that winter-felled timber is far superior 
to that which is cut down in the spring. The Montague, noticed 
before, was wholly built of winter-felled timber ; but the advanta- 
ges of stripping off the bark, while standing, are not so clearly esta- 
blished. It is thought in France, that timber acquires considerable 
durability by it. ‘Tn England, the only experiment, we believe, 
is that of the Hawke sloop of war, which was built at Deptford in 
1793, one half with timber stripped of its bark while standing, the 
other half with timber felled inthe ordinary way. ‘Ten years after- 
wards she was broken up, when no visible difference was appa- 
rent in the state of decay of the two kinds of timber. 

From what we have premised, the rapid decay of many of the 
ships built since the recommencement df hostilities in 1803, admits 
of an easy explanation. It has generally been supposed that when 
Lord Spencer quitted the Admiralty in 1801, he left an efficient 
fleet; this was by no means the case. It was numerous, indeed ; 
but many of the ships were nearly worn out. ‘The avowed system 
of the new ministry being that of economy, Lord St. Vincent deter- 
mined, in order to give the better effect to it in the naval department, 
to build no more ships of war in the merchants’ yards. The King’s 
yards were almost wholly occupied in patching up those actually in 
commission, and those brought forward from the ordinary. The 
consequence was, that when Lord Melville in 1804 succeeded to 
the Admiralty, he found the navy wholly inadequate to the situa- 
tion of the country, threatened as it then was with immediate in- 
vasion; scarcely one of the ships in commission had more than three 
years to run, most of them but two, and many only one: a few, 
and but a few, new ones were slowly coming forwards in the 
King’s yards, and none in the merchants’ yards. It therefore be- 
came absolutely necessary to have recourse to private builders, who 
were wholly unprepared with materials. Contracts, however, were 
entered into at advanced prices, the axe was set to work, and trees 
which were one yeur growing in the forest, were, in the next, 
floating on the ocean: and the demand since that time has trodden 
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so closely on the heels of supply, that few, if any, ships have been 
piniar either m the royal or private yards, with timber duly sea- 
soned. 

Another cause of this premature decay has been ascribed to the 
introduction of foreign timber into our dock-yards, and to the prac- 
tice which has very injudiciously prevailed of late, of intermixing it 
with native oak. Queen Charlotte was nearly seven years 
in building: some of the timber of native growth was seasoned, 
some of it was quite green; some of it consisted of Canada oak, and 
some of pitch pine, both peculiarly susceptible of the dry-rot. This 
assemblage of heterogeneous materials was certainly not prudent. 
Different woods possess different kinds of oils or acids, and experi- 
ments have not yet determined what effects are produced by their 
being brought into contact. There are, no doubt, between woods, 
as well as between other bodies, certain sympathies and antipathies, 
the operations of which have sensible effects on their contiguous sur- 
faces. Almost the whole of the Queen Charlotte was rotten from 
the water line upwards, and in many parts below it, and ber tim- 
bers were covered with as many different species of the boletus as 
there were different kinds of wood used in her construction. All 
this is perfectly accordant with our theory of the dry-rot; but, if 
our information be correct, we have much stronger ‘proofs of its 
being the true one—for as soon as this unfortunate ship was closed 
in, stoves, strongly heated, were placed in various parts of her hold, 
80 as to raise the thermometer to 90° of Fahrenheit; an excellent 
hot-house was thus formed for the growth of fungus on the surface 
of the unseasoned timber, and it did grow most luxuriantly. 

The oak timber produced in the forests of Germany is remark- 
ably subject to the dry-rot; and it is some little consolation to 
find that the enemy, in this respect, is no better circumstanced 
than ourselves. The ships in the Scheldt are known to be ina 
rapid progress towards rottenness. The Chatham, a 74 gun ship 
now in our navy, had the dry-rot in her timbers when taken from 
the stocks in the dock-yard of Flushing. The Rivoli, just off the 
stocks from Venice, is also infected with the dry-rot. ‘This ship 
was built of timber from the forests of Dalmatia. Of English oak, 
that of Sussex is the closest grained and the least subject to decay; 
hedge row oak, or trees growing singly, less so than trees from the 
midst of a forest. ‘This too is perfectly consistent with our theory. 
The more exposed trees are to the wind and sun, the more com- 
pact and durable will the timber be, while that from the dense fo- 
rests of Germany and Canada, into which the sun’s rays never pe- 
netrate, is more porous, more abundant in sap, and more prone 
to the dry-rot. We may hence infer the great importance of using 
enly well-seasoned timber in the construction of a ship. 
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The use of timber of the first year’s fall we should most peremp- 
torily prohibit ; the vital principle, like that of seeds, will, we sus- 
pect, in every species of timber, make an effort to develop itself 
the first returning spring. 

No discovery has yet been made, that we know of, of a speedy 
method of seasoning timber by artificial means, though numerous 
experiments have been tried with that view ; such as charring, burn- 
ing, stoving, burying in unslaked lime, or sand, coating wink paint, 
tar, and compositions of various kinds, the effects of which have 
generally been found pernicious, by tearing the fibres asunder—or 
favourable to the progress of decay, by driving the moisture into 
the interior parts of the wood and preventing its escape. 

Various attempts have also been made to destroy the principle 
of vegetation, by impregnating timber with some chemical prepara- 
tion, as solutions of green vitriol, arsenic, acetate of lead, alum, &c. 
infusions of galls, common salt, &c. all of which have failed. We 
know not if corrosive sublimate has been tried; but we are sure, at 
least, that it is destructive, both of animal and vegetable life. It is 
well ascertained by those concerned in alum works, that the tim- 
ber used in them acquires not only a great degree of durability, 
but becomes nearly incombustible. All processes, however, by 
impregnation are likely to prove too tedious and expensive to be 
applied on so large a scale as is required for the timber employed 
in ships of war. Add to this, that all acid impregnations would be 
destructive of iron, which is but too liable to corrosion by the acid 
of the woods in their natural state. 

Experiments, we understand, are now making at Woolwich, on 
the speedy seasoning of timber, by stowing some hundred loads in 
a close kiln, and introducing, by means of a retort filled with saw- 
dust, an oleaginous substance, which, by insinuating itself into the 
pores of the timber, as the aqueous or sappy particles are driven 
off by heat, prevents the fibres from being torn asunder and pre- 
serves the logs from cracking. ‘The idea is mgenious, but we augur 
no useful results from the experiments themselves. It has not been 
discovered, from the closest inspection, that any artificial process was 
adopted in seasoning the timber of the Royal William, or any other 
of our most durable ships; while, on the other hand, the sound state 
of timber found in old cathedrals, churches and mansions, after many 
centuries, affords the most ample proof that nothing more is neces- 
sary to secure its durability than proper seasoning, exclusign of wet 
and damp, and exposure to the commonair. The beautiful roof of 
Westminster Hall is as sound and perfect as on the day it was erec- 
ted. It is for those concerned in the management of timber to de- 
termine (what indeed ought not, at this late period, to be a subject of 
inquiry) in what mode the seasoning by a natural process may best be 
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effected, whether by piling it in stacks, or placing it on-end under 
sheds, or strewing it horizontally on the ground ; by siding or squar- 
ing the tree when it is felled, or by leaving the outside or sap, as it 
is called by the workmen, to protect the more central part from 
cracking. 

It is not enough, however, that the timber which enters into 
the construction of ships be thoroughly seasoned; it should be 
kept as much as possible free from moisture. The alternate 
exposure to water and air, to heat and cold, will sow the seeds of 
decay in the best oak how well soever it may be seasoned. It 
would be vain therefore to expect any very protracted period of du- 
ration in ships which, while building, have been exposed for four, 
five, or six years to all the vicissitudes of the weather. Yet this 
exposure, water-soaked at one season, split by the heat of the sun 
at another, and the crevices filled with ice at a third, is called sea- 
soning! We should call it AN ADMIRABLE INVENTION FOR 
DESTROYING OAK TIMBER BY THE common rot IN THE 
LEAST..POSSIBLE TIME ; and the fact is that some of the timbers 
which haye been set up the first year, are found so far gone, in the 
third or fourth, as to make it necessary to replace them with others 
less seasoned.* Instead of six years exposure on the stocks, with 
the bottom of the ship water-soaked in the cavity called the slip, 
and the upper part splitting in the sun, or cracking with the wind, 
six months would be more than sufficient to complete the machine, 
when the necessary quantity of dry and duly seasoned timber was 
collected and prepared on the spot. This, however, is not the 
practice; trees which have been felled a dozen years, and trees 
which have scarcely left the forest half as many months, greet one 
another in the same machine. These timbers are closed up with 
plank of many inches thick which must necessarily be soaked with 
wet, in order to bend it to the frame of the ship; and which, as it 
becomes dry, shrinks from its work. Mr. Pering therefore sug- 
gests the propriety of building ships under cover. This is not a 
new idea, ‘The Swedes build all their ships of war at Carlscrona 
in covered docks. ‘The slips in the naval arsenal of Venice are 
roofed; and the French have a covered dock at Brest. Eng- 
land, the first naval power im the universe, and equal to all the 
rest united, is most deficient in proper accommodations for its navy. 
Her dock-yards have risen from small beginnings to their present 
state, by a succession of expedients and make-shifts. The navy 
which they have created has altogether outgrown them ; they are 
wanting in extent, aud inthe conveniences due to so magnificent 





* In the Nelson, a first-rate building at Deptford, sume of the timbers have rents in 
them siz feet long ; these receptacles for rain and ice will probably before next sum- 
mer be increased to twelve feet, 
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a fleet. The expense of a covered dock would be doubly saved 
in the first line-of-battle ship built in it. ‘The workmen would 
perform their work sooner and better, because no kind of weather 
would interrupt their progress. ‘The ship would be caulked, and 
painted, and coppered when dry, to the exclusion of ¢ partial leaks, 
suffocated damps, and oozing drip.’ 

But the premature decay in our ships of war is not to be ascri- 
bed solely to the state of the timber employed in their construc- 
tion, nor to their being built in the open air. It is frequently ow- 
ing to the mode of fastening by treenails, ‘ a mode,’ says Mr. Pe- 
ring, ‘ so objectionable that I defy all the shipwrights in the king- 
dom, or the art of man to invent a worse instrument for confining 
the planks of a ship toher side.* Though not so decidedly hostile 
as Mr. Pering to this ‘ instrument,’ provided it be made of good 
sound oak of the same seasoning as the pieces which it is meant to 
bind together, yet we agree with bim in considering it as a very im- 
perfect species of fastening, and highly approve of the substitute 
which he proposes, namely, a copper bolt, of about seven eigiths 
of an mch in diameter. Its advantages consist, in the first place, 
in giving a less wound to the plank and timbers, and thereby 
allowing a reduction of the scantling or size of the timbers; and, in 
the second, in giving more security, firmness, strength, and, conse- 
quently, durability to the machine. ‘The increased expense, sup- 
posing it toamount to £2000 or £3000, or even twice as much, in 
a line-of-battle ship, is of very little moment, when set against 
the increased durability of the ship, and, above all, the increased 
security of her crew. 

As we look on the proposed substitution as matter of no incon- 
siderable importance, we have endeavoured to obtain some accu- 
rate information on the subject; the result of our inquiries is as fol- 
lows: that taking the number of treenails required to fasten a 74 
gun ship at thirty thousand, the value of them will be about £800. 
The weight of copper bolts required to replace them, may be 
about 45,000 pounds, which, at fifteen pence the pound, would 
amount to £2,862. This additional weight, which would sink the 
ship in the water little more than one inch, would neither impede 
her sailing, nor injure her stability, as it would be principally below 
the line of flotation. When the ship, so fastened, is worn out, the 
original value of the copper cannot be reduced more than a fourth, 
so that the new ship, to which they may afterwards be applied, will 





* Treenails, as the word implies, are pins of cleft oak, from an inch to an inch and 

a half in diameter, and from a foot to nearly four feet in length, used for fastening the 

inside and outside planks of a ship to the upright timbers. They have recently been 

made of American pitch pine, a wood more Jiable to dry-rot and decay than oak, and 
Consequently very improper for the purpose. 
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be fastened with copper bolts at a cheaper rate than with treenails. 
There is already a complete establishment at Portsmouth for re- 
melting and rolling copper sheathing. ‘ I wish they had tried it 
on one ship,’ says Mr. Secretary Pepys in his MS. memoirs, when 
copper was first proposed for sheathing ships. ‘They did try it near 
a century afterwards ; and though it succeeded beyond expectation, 
yet such were the prejudices of the surveyors of the navy, that there 
was but one coppered ship in the whole fleet under Admiral Kep- 
pel. ‘ We wish,’ im our turn, that our more enlightened surveyors 
could be prevailed on to try copper bolts ‘ on one ship.’ 

The bolts used for fastening the knees, beams, &c. are now ge- 
nerally of copper. The bolts of the knees and hooks and the nails 
of the decks are recommended also to be of copper instead of iron, 
upon the exposed parts of which, the sea air and salt water act with 
great power, while the acid of the wood acts still more powerfully 
on those that are buried within it. Whether of copper or iron, the 
common practice is that of clenching them by battering the ends 
of the bolts over metal rings. If a clench, in the first imstance, 
could bring all the work tight together, consisting, as it sometimes 
does, of three or four pieces, and from three to sixteen or eighteen 
feet thick, which must of course be the length of the bolts, it could 
not remain tight for any length of time. It would be as endless as 
useless to cut off the clenches and endeavour to harden up the bolts ; 
and the ship must become more loose and leaky from day to day ; 
as was the case with the Ocean and the Bulwark before they had 
been twelve months at sea. 

* Let a coachmaker,’ says Mr. Pering, ‘ build a coach, and fasten 
it together in the same way as a shipwright fastens a ship, by driving in 
bolts, and then clenching them on the wood; how long will that coach 
run over the stones in London, or on the turnpike road? But he resorts 
to a different mode, which is the strongest in the world, that of com- 
pressing wood into wood by means of a screw, instead of a clench; by 
this all racking is done away, for a certain time, till the wood shrinks, 
on the observation of which the carriage is driven again to the coach- 
maker's, and the fastenings are hove up. Now, let any man in the 
world, whether he be a mechanic or not, decide which is the best mode 
of fastening—a clench or a screw.———‘ No bolt was ever yet driven 
into a ship that performed the office it was meant to do. In the first 
place wood is never compressed to wood by a clench; in the next, the 
shrinking of the wood gives play to the bolt—suppose the pieces form- 
ing a mast to be fastened by bolts, and the hoops left off, how long 
would it stand? It is the compression alone that gives it strength.’— 
pp- 31 and 32, 

The last cause of premature decay in ships, mentioned by Mr. 
Pering, is the mode of caulking their seams. The usual practice 
is to begin from the upper part of the ship’s side and. 
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downwards. A fixed number of threads of oakum must be driven 
into every seam, be the width of it what it may; if too narrow to 
admit the quantity, the reaming iron is applied to open it; the 
consequence of which is, that the whole strain falls upon the plank 
immediately below the iron, the treenails are upset, the lower edge 
of the plank is forced over the upper edge of the next inferior one, 
like the wooden shingles of a roof; the plank starts from the tim- 
bers, the caulkerdabs off the projecting edge to make an even sur- 
face for the copper sheathing, and all is mght! Can such practices, 
we ask, be familiar to Mr. Pering, and escape the observation of the 
master-builder of the yard? Are they known to the surveyors of 
the navy, and continued from a dislike to innovation? or, has Mr. 
Pering selected an extreme case and given it a general bearing? 
In a matter of such vital importance to the navy, it ought not, and 
cannot, escape inquiry. The surveyors of the navy or the master- 
builder of Pipmenth yard, or both, are imperiously called upon, 
either to justify the practice, or to contradict the description of it. 

The whole of Mr. Pering’s new mode of ship-building is thus 
summed up. 


* Convert the timbers, set up the frame, and finish the ship out of the 
way, without at all caring whether the timbers are green or not—let 
her stand to season, but by no means let a caulking-iron approach her 
side for two years at least—no more of her bolts should be driven, than 
may be sufficient to hold her together, as every aqraare should be left 
open for the circulation of air; no treenails should be used on any ac- 
count, but the work should be fastened with copper alone wherever it 
is practicable. The advantages are, that the timbers, plank, bulk-heads, 
and all other parts of the ship would be equally and properly seasoned 
together; and the caulking of the ship to be done just before she is put 
into the water, when her plank has so shrunk as to be likely to shrink 
no more. Every part of the ship would thus be as dry as possible; no 
fungus, no drip, no unwholesome damp would arise, to endanger the 
health of the ship’s ome ee the sides of the vessel will be both wind- 
tight and water-tight; the plank swelling upon the oakum will unite 
with it and form one solid body. When the seasoning is deemed com- 
plete, then let the screws on the ends of the bolts be hove up, so as to 
bring wood and wood together in the closest contact. The ship would 
pod as tight as a drum, water-proof, and healthy throughout.’—pp. 
59—61. 


We now take leave of Mr. Pering. If his censures are just, 
we know not in what terms to convey our indignation at the in- 
sufferable negligence and indifference which must prevail in our 
dock-yards ; it is fitting, at any rate, that an immediate investigation 
should take place. The mode which he proposes for putting a 
ship together has plain good sense to recommend it, and is, in our 
opinion, highly deserving of being put to the test of iy 50 HH 
onfident 
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Confident of the success of his plan, he.throws down the gauntlet, 
and challenges all the shipwrights in the kingdom to take it up— 
and take it up some of them must. It is. not enough to say that 
Mr. Pering knows little of the matter, and that he had better mind 
his own concerns than officiously step forward on subjects foreign 
to his department: such answers as these we have already heard ; 
but such will not satisfy the public. 

Mr. Money’s pamphlet will not detain us long; it contains but 
73 pages, 39 of which are employed in endeavouring to convince 
his readers ‘ that the scarcity of oak timber for ship-building is 
not an imaginary but a real evil of alarming extent; and that it is 
of a permanent nature.’ For this purpose he refers to the report of 
the committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1771 to 
inquire into the state of oak timber in the country, and censures 
them for moving the House to discharge that part of the order 
which required them to give an opinion :—he quotes a letter from 
Mr. Nichols, purveyor of the navy for Portsmouth yard, written 
in 1791 to Lord Chatham then first Lord of the Admiralty, no- 
ticing the great decrease of large timber in the kingdom: and last- 
ly, he skims over the ‘ volume of evidence’ contained in the 11th 
Report of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the state 
and condition of the woods, forests and land revenues of the crown, 
which was laid before Parliament in 1792. 

After thus establishing the fact of the disease, he proceeds to 
suggest the remedy—a partial one it is true, but effectual as far as 
it goes—it is to avail ourselves of the resources which India affords 
for building ships of teak wood at Bombay. T'wo additional docks 
have recently been constructed there, one for the purpose of build- 
ing, and the other for that of repairing, the largest men of war which 
it will ever be necessary to send into the Indian seas. 

* These docks, executed by Captain Cowper of the Engineers, in one 
of which the Minden 74 has been built, are now finished, and for the 
beauty of their form and proportions, the durability of the materials 
with which they are constructed, and the perfection of the work, are 
allowed by all competent judges to constitute a chef d’euvre in archi- 
tecture, unrivalled by any similar works in the British dominions.’ 


The two dock-yards of Bombay can build, at the same time, two 


- ships of the line, two frigates, and a large and small Indiaman. 


The builder, Jamsetjee Bomanjee, a native Parsee, has proved 
himself, in the construction of the Salsette and the Minden, a man 
of real ability, and fully competent to the duties of his situation. 
His son Nowrojee, and several young men of the different branches 
of his family, assist him in the important performance of the con- 
cern committed to his chatge; and he employs about a thousand 
native workmen, whose numbers may be increased at pleasure. The 
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teak forests are in the ghauts of the interior, both to the northward 
and southward of Bombay, but chiefly in the latter direction. ‘The 
late Lord Melville, whose ruling passion was the interests and 
concerns of the British navy, had much at heart an organized plan 
for making India subservient to a regular supply of line-of-battle 
ships and frigates; and he intended to avail himself of the means 
which Calcutta and the Prince of Wales’s island might afford, as 
well as those of Bombay. But the timber which was to be import- 
ed from Ava and Pegu to the last mentioned places, wus found in- 
feriur to that on the western side of India, while the supply of it 
was always precarious from the fickle and wavering politics of the 
sovereigns of those countries. Lord Wellesley therefore, in con- 
sequence of a communication from Lord Melville, caused the teak 
forests of western India to be examined. Measures were adopted 
for procuring a regular supply from them; and other woodlands 
have since been purchased by the East India Company ; so that, in 
addition to all the demands of the Company, an ample supply may 
now be drawn from the provinces of Canara and Malabar alone, be- 
sides Compas timber from the country between Bombay and Surat, 
equal to the building of two sail of the line and four frigates an- 
nually. Mr. Money seems to think that, by the judicious regula- 
tions adopted for preventing the felling-of young trees, and secu- 
ring the replantation of the naked tracts, these provinces will, in a 
few years, yield inexhaustible resources for the dock-yard. 

The quality of teak is in every respect preferable to that of oak 
for ship-building. The alternate exposure to a vertical sun, and to 
the drenching rain of the wet monsoon, which would rend in pieces 
European oak, produces no injurious effects upon teak. Many of 
the upright timbers for securing the stays in the old docks at Bom- 
bay have stood more than forty years without paint or tar, and are 
still as perfect as when erected. 


‘ A piece of teak was taken out of a gate of one of Tippoo’s forts in 
Canara, which had been exposed to every change of weather for more 
than half a century, and when brought to Bombay was ascertained to 
be unimpaired, with nails, which had secured it, quite free from cor- 
rosion or rust, and as sound as when first driven.’ 


The Turkish flag ship at Bussorah was built by Nadir Shah 
more than 70 years ago; she was lately in dock at Bombay, when 
all her timbers were ascertained to be perfectly sound. The Her- 
cules of 485 tons was built at Bombay in 1763, and constantly 
employed till 1805, when she was captured by the French sound as 
new. The Milford of 679 tons, after constant employment to 
China and Europe for 24 years, was then examined ; but it was not 
found necessary to shift a single timber, and the whole of her re- 
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pairs did not amount to a thousand pounds. Her teak mainmast 
continued in her twenty-one years, when, being partially sprung, it 
was converted into a mainmast for a smaller vessel. 

Teak possesses the property of preserving iron; oak that of de- 
stroying it. The oil which teak contains preserves the iron and 
destroys the worm; while the gallic acid of the oak corrodes the 
iron, and appears to be particularly grateful to the taste of the 
worm : nor has it come to our knowledge that the dry-rot was ever 
met with in teak. A piece of teak plank, which had been bolted 
to the side of the Chiffonne frigate, was removed at the end of 
eight years; that part of the iron bolt which was buried in the teak, 
was perfectly good, whereas that which had been in the oak was 
totally corroded. The Sceptre of 74 guns had nearly foundered 
at sea before she was five years old, from a hole about seven inches 
square in the bottom plank, close to the hooden ends, eaten by the 
worms; which, in many other places where the copper was worn 
off, had nearly perforated the bottom, and destroyed the gripe. The 
preference therefore of teak to oak in the two important points of 
preserving iron, and resisting the worm, seems to be fully establish- 
ed: but a prejudice still existed against teak in this country from 
its supposed heaviness. Mr. Money however tells us he has as- 
-certained, by many experiments, that the teak of Malabar weighs 
one quarter less than oak, while that from the northward of Bom- 
bay is pretty nearly of the same weight. But we have an instance 
in point: the Minden was built from the same draft as the Cullo- 
den, and her tonnage is the same. When stored and victualled, the 
draught of water was found not to differ an inch, and the Minden 
carries her ports higher than the Culloden. 

Another objection against teak was its particular . eer to 
splinter. ‘This too seems an erroneous idea. Mr, Money pro- 
duces a letter from General Abercrombie, who commanded the ex- 
pedition against the Isle of France, in which he says, ‘ I can now 
vouch that the effect of shot upon teak is far less dangerous than 
upon oak. On board the Ceylon there were very few men wounded 
by splinters.’ 

e pass over Mr. Money’s calculation of savings to the public 
by building at Bombay, which upon twenty sail of the line and 
fifty frigates, for fifty years, exclusive of the expense of repairs of 
oak ships, which those of teak would not require, he makes to 
amount to £9,310,000, well knowing how fallacious such calcula- 
tions are, and how rarely such savings are realized. His data, 
in fact, are erroneous. A ship of the line does not cost so much 
as £36 per ton in England, nor has a ship of the line been built at 
Bombay for so little as £50 per ton. 1e cost of building a 74 
gun ship in England is about £33. 10s. We understand that the 
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cost of the Minden will probably amount to £35 per ton; and as 
she measures about 1650 tons, the whole cost will exceed that 
which a ship of the same tonnage would have been launched for here 
by £2475. The Salsette frigate, of 36 and 960 tons, cost 
about £27,000 or somewhat more than £28 per ton. The same 
frigate built in England, of oak, would haye cost, at the present 
price, £23,520, which is at the rate of £24 10s. per ton. These 
ships however were built wholly under the direction of the Com- 
pany’s government; and we all know the magnificent stile in which 
every thing is performed under their auspices—sloops of war and 
gun brigs may be built, we understand, for little more than the 
expense of labour, as the timber suitable for such purposes is consi- 
dered almost as useless. 

We see no great objection to the building of king’s and com- 
pany’s ships in india, from any injury which the ship-wrights in the 
king’s yards or the ship-builders on the banks of the Thames 
are likely to sustain. Nor do we agree with Mr. Moucy as to the 
‘ substantial objection’ to an importation of teak into England, 
for the purpose of building at home, on account of the freight. 
A certain quantity of converted timber might be imported as bal- 
last, in ships with light cargoes from Bombay. Every line-of-bat- 
tle ship will carry the duplicate of her frame in her hold; and we 
understand that the Admiralty, in giving directions for the building 
of the Cornwallis, a 74 gun ship now on the stocks at Bombay, 
have ordered the timbers of another ship of the same lines and di- 
mensions to be prepared at the same time, and to be brought home 
in her hold and set up in England. 

We have now done with Mr. Money; but before we take leave 
of this important subject, and a more important one cannot pos- 
sibly be brought under consideration, we shall avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to hazard a few ideas which we have long enter- 
tained, and which the perusal of the two pamphlets has brought 
afresh to our recollection. 

A great commercial and manufacturing country like England, 
laying the whole world under contribution for necessaries, as well 
as luxuries, looks to its own soil the last of all others for a supply 
of its partial wants; while so large a portion of its capital is em- 
ployed on foreign commerce, the extent of its home resources is 
never known ; it is necessity only which calls forth its productive 
powers; We have been so long in the habit of drawing almost 
every material of which the navy is constituted, with the ex- 
ception of oak and iron, from foreign nations, that we are apt 
to consider every temporary interruption of the usual channels of 
supply as an irremediable calamity, and it is not till after some 
time lost in lamentation avd despondency, that the discovery is 
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made of ample resources within our own reach. The alarm 
however ceases with the cause, and we again lapse into ease and 
dependence. It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt, in the first place by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1771, subsequently by the commissioners of land revenue 
in 1792, and still more recently by the indefatigable exertions of 
the late Mr. Fordyce, that the woodlands in general of Great Bri- 
tain, but plantations of oak in particular, have diminished in pro- 
portion as the population and prosperity of the country have aug- 
mented. The soil which the oak affects, is that best adapted for 
wheat ; oak moreover is, of all woods, the longest in coming to its 
full growth. Individuals therefore have not much inducement to 
plant oaks; whilst, from the high price of bark, which has been 
nearly quadrupled within the last fifteen years, and the demand for 
oak paling, &c. great temptations are held out for cutting the trees 
whilst young. Whether for ornament or profit, trees of a quicker 
growth than oak, generally compose the new plantations on private 
estates. Among these, it is true, some may be applied to naval pur- 
poses. The larch, in particular, is very little inferior, and in some 
respects preferable, to oak. It resists the attack of the worm, 
and does not corrode iron ; while the turpentine which it contains 
is a preservative against the effects of the weather. It is found to 
thrive in the poorest soils, and in very elevated situations ; and it 
arrives at perfection in fifty or sixty years. 

It is to the crown lands that we must look with any degree of 
confidence for the future supply of naval timber. If 60,000 or 
70,000 acres of the royal forests had been enclosed and planted, as 
recommended by the commissioners of land revenue in 1792, we 
should at this time have had a valuable nursery for future use. 
In the last session, however, bills were passed for the planting and 
enclosing of 1,600 acres in the forest of Alice Holt, and 2,000 
acres in that of Woolmar. It is indeed more than time to look mi- 
nutely into the state of our naval timber. The crisis is fast ap- 
proaching when the scarcity will be felt in a most alarming degree. 
We believe, and our opinion is not formed on light grounds, that if 
we go on building ships of the line at the rate in which we have 
proceeded for the last six years, the whole of our native oak will be 
exhausted in less than twenty years. At this moment, scarcely any 
of that large and crooked timber required for first and second rates 
is to be found in the country : this, at one period, would have been 
considered as an evil beyond the reach of remedy. Necessity, how- 
ever, has in this, asin similar cases, suggested expedients in the sub- 
stitution of iron knees, and of large aud crooked pieces of timber 
artificially put together by a mode called scarphing, and by other 
methods, invented and adopted by Mr. Seppings, the — 
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builder of Chatham yard, who may be said to have established a 
new era in naval architecture. 

It is not easy to ascertain, with any degree of precision, the ac- 
tual consumption of oak timber; but the demand for naval pur- 
poses only is by no means so great as is generally supposed, from 
an erroneous idea of the quantity of naval tonnage, which, if we 
mistake not, has been estimated at 800,000 tons. ‘The whole navy 
may perhaps amount to so much, but that part of it in actual ser- 
vice, or in commission, does not exceed one half, and it is upon 
this only that the average consumption should be reckoned. We 
know, with sufficient accuracy, the tonnage employed in the mer- 
chant service, and in that of the East India Company ; but we have 
no means whatever of ascertaining the consumption of oak timber 
for internal purposes ; the demand, however, for those has 
incréased in a greater proportion than that for ship-building: nor 
will this appear extraordinary when we consider the vast quantity 
of oak employed im mill-work, and all kinds of machinery ; in the 
inland navigations with their barges, bridges, wharfs, locks and 
sluices ; in docks and basins, with their huge gates, piers and but- 
tresses, &c. far exceeding the demands made on the forests and 
woodlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when it 
was the fashion to build almost entirely with oak; and when the 
finest and choicest trees were sought for roofs and beams, floors, 
stair-cases and wainscotting. We pretend not therefore to furnish 
an accurate statement of the expenditure of oak, though the fol- 
lowing, we think, will come pretty near it. 

The navyemploys . . . . . « + 400,000 tons. 

The East India Company’s service . . . 115,000 

we merchant service. . . . . . « 2,500,000 —— 

Buildings, canals, machinery, docks, and 

other internal demands may be taken at esis ATS 








Making in the whole . . . . . . ~ 4,015,000 tons. 

It will follow then, that the navy requires only one tenth part of 
the whole consumption of the country; and consequently that any 
saving in this service will be of little avail, unless coercive measures 
be taken to restrain the consumption in other departments. We are 
aware how ungracious any act of the legislature would be that should 
interfere with the disposition of private property ; but the salvation 
of the empire is a paramount consideration: and, possessing as we 
do,so cheap and durable a substitute as that of iron, of which wehave 
an inexhaustible store, excellently adapted to many purposes to which 
oak timber is now applied, we think, that without much individual 
hardship, some restrictions might be imposed on the consumption 
ef the latter article. In 1772, the legislature interfered to prevent 
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the East India Company from building ships in England until the 
amount of their tonnage should be reduced to 45,000 tons. With 
so many resources in their Indian ions, where the finest, 
cheapest, and most durable shi ia the world are built for the use 
of private merchants, it is difficult to conceive why the shipping 
interest of London should continue to have the preference. By 
building in India for the Company’s trade, from 15,000 to 20,000 
loads of oak timber would be annually saved to the country—our 
concern, however, is with the navy alone. We shall endeavour to 
show what are its demands, and what are our resources. This m- 
quiry is the more important, as the first and great object of the 
enemy is that of crippling our naval supplies. His unprovoked 
attack on Russia had this principally in view, and his intrigues with 
the American president are directed to the same end. 

Assuming 400,000 tons as the amount of tonnage to be kept 
in commission, and the average duration of a ship of war at 
the moderate period of 124 years, there would be required an 
annual supply of tonnage, to preserve the navy in its present 
effective state, of 32,000 tons: and as a load and a half of tim- 
ber is employed for every ton, the annual demand will be 
48,000 loads. The building of a 74 gun ship consumes about 
2000 oak trees, or 3000 loads of timber, so that 48,000 loads will 
build 8 sail of the line and 16 frigates. Allowing one fourth part 
more for casualties, the annual ee will be about 60,000 
loads, or 40,000 full grown trees; of which 35 will stand upon an 
acre of ground. ‘The quantity of timber therefore necessary for the 
construction of a 74 gun ship will occupy 57 acres of land; and 
the annual demand will be the produce of 1140 acres. Allowing 
only 9O years for the oak to arrive at perfection, there ought to be 
now standing, 102,600 acres of -oak plantations, and an annual 
felling and planting in perpetual rotation of 1140 acres to meet the 
consumption of the navy alone: large as this may seem, it is little 
more than 21 acres for each county of England and Wales; which is 
hot equal to the belt which surrounds the park and pleasure grounds 
of many estates. 

- The quantity of oak consumed by the navy we have already shewn 

to be but a tenth part of the consumption of the country. We 
shall now point out the means by which this small demand may be 
still farther reduced. 

1. By building all ships of the same rate on the same plan, and 
of the same dimensions, as recommended by the Board of Revision, 
and practised in France. ‘The timber might then be cut into pro-. 
per forms in the place where it grows, by which a saving in the 
carriage would be effected. In the present mode of heaping timber 
in huge piles in the dock-yards, it is deemed better to cut = a 
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larger piece of timber than is wanted near the top of the pile, than 
to be at the labour of drawing out a smaller and more suitable piece 
from the bottom. When ships are broken up, every serviceable 
piece would immediately find its appropriate place, instead of rot- 
ting in the yards as it now does, from there being no ship of the 
same draught to which it can be applied. 

2, By discontinuing the ceiling or inside lining of ships, substitu- 
ting diagonal trusses, and filling up the intermediate spaces between 
the timbers with old wood not applicable to any other purpose. 
The Tremendous was built in this way by Mr. Seppings; she was 
launched without breaking or hogging, as it is sometimes called, 
the tenth part of an inch; she sails better than most ships of her 
class, is perfectly dry, betrays no signs of weakness, and is in every 
respect what may be called a crack ship. ‘The saving of time and 
timber by scarphing, and other methods, we have already noticed. 

3. By the abolition of treenails, which are hewn out of the 
choicest pieces of oak, free from knots. 

4. By the substitution of iron knees, and the new mode of bind- 
ing the sides and beams by knees constructed of straight pieces of 
timber. 

5. By the substitution of iron tanks for casks, the former of 
which in a 74 gun ship will stow 40 tons more water than the latter 
in the ground tier alone, and serve as so much ballast: the water 
remains pure and clear; it is let out by a simple contrivance, if 
necessary ; the tanks are easily filled without removing, and the 
bruises and broken limbs prevented which constantly take place in 
moving the heavy butts of wood; and they will outlast the best 
built ship. 

6. By a new mode of construction in the masts, yards, bow- 
sprits,&c. While Riga masts and spars could be procured, our pre- 
judices in favour of them were so great that they bore three times 
the price of those of equal quality from Canada and other parts of 
America; but when the treaty of Tilsit had shut the Russian ports 
against us, we then discovered that American spars could be used 
im the navy. It is a possible, though not a very probable event, that 
this channel of supply may some time or other be stopped—for- 
tunately we have still a resource within ourselves. Mr. Smart, an 
ingenious mechanic, has invented a mode of making hollow masts 
from small timber, which may be procured in any quantity, and 
which, uniting strength with lightness, have advantages which solid 
ones do not possess. This is easily demonstrable from natural, as 
well as mathematical principles. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, there is no need of recurring to either ; for these hollow spars 
have stood the test of experience in all kinds of weather, both in the 
merchant and the king’s service: the only objection to them which 
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has reached us is, that if struck by a shot they would be rendered 
useless,: we doubt whether a solid mast, with a shot hole through 
it, would be in a much better plight. 

We have long been wholly dependent on foreign nations for a 
supply of hemp; a failure in this article, however, 1s not so alarm- 
ing as that of timber. It requires no length of time to recover it ; 
in the same year that the seed is put mto the ground, the material 
is fit for use. It is a plant congenial to our climate: at one pe- 
riod, indeed, every cottage had its hemp land, as it now has its 
potatoe garden; but the growing prosperity of the country, and 
a more cheap and comfortable substitute for clothing drove it out 
of cultivation. In the bogyy parts of Ireland it is said to grow 
with great luxuriance, and some encouragement has been held out 
by government to promote the culture of it in that couutry, but not 
sufficient to warrant any sanguine hope of success. It is, however, 
to be had in most of the Greek islands, in Sicily, in the Morea, in 
Spain, in South America, and in Canada. ‘The recent mterrup- 
tion of our intercourse with Russia, from which our supplies were 
chiefly drawn, has encouraged the cultivation of a plant, (the cro- 
tularia juncea) in Bengal and the coast of Malabar, which produ- 
ces the Sunne hemp, not inferior, when properly managed, to 
that of Riga; and which can be delivered in the Thames at £60 
al ton, being 40 per cent. lower than the present price of Russia 

emp. 

Good canvas is also now manufactured at Calcutta. Buta con- 
siderable saving in the consumption of this article is likely to be 
effected by a recent improvement in the home manufacture, and by 
abolishing the use of size or paste with which it was usually glossed 
over m order to fill up the interstices between the threads : a most 
pernicious practice! Sails are frequently furled when wet; the size 
then ferments, mildew forms, and the canvas rots ; all this is avoid- 
ed by the new manufacture. 

If we neither want the aid of Russia nor America for hemp, 
canvas or spars, still less have we occasion to resort to them for 
pitch and tar. ‘The want of these might be supplied by preparations 
of paint and other substances ; but, in the island of Trinidad, there 
is a lake of asphaltum, or mineral pitch, which furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of this article. When this substance exsudes from 
the ground, it ig in the state of liquid tar. The Spaniards found it 
to answer so well when laid on boiling hot, and mixed with tallow 
or oil, in the proportion of about four pounds to every hundred 
pounds of pitch, or with the resin of a tree (hippomenes biglandu- 
fosa), that Admiral Apodaca, in 1797, when the island fell into 
our possession, had received orders to form an establishment for 
the preparation of this pitch for the use of the navy. It is said to 
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possess the valuable qualities of resisting the worm which abounds 
in the gulph of Paria, and of preserving iron, But there appears 
to be a prejudice against it, of which we know not the foundation. 

Trinidad contains about one million and a half of English acres, 
two thirds of which, at least, are covered with wood, and wholly 
the property of the Crown. The Spanish peons, or labourers, are 
extremely dexterous at felling and squaring timber ; and work at a 
cheap rate. The gulph of Paria, from its depth and smoothmess 
of water, and from the absence of hurricanes, is one large extended 
harbour, in which all the navies of the world may ride in perfect 
security. It commands the Oronooka, which is the key to all 
South America. The gulph abounds with fish, and salt is found 
in abundance. The herds of cattle on the opposite continent are 
80 numerous as to be worth little more than the trouble of catching 
them. The value of Trinidad is greatly enhanced by its position 
to the windward of all the West India islands, and of the Spanish 
continental possessions on the gulph of Mexico. These advantages, 
combined with the vast quantity of naval timber upon the island, 
and on all Spanish Guiana, more especially on the banks of the 
Oronooka and the numerous rivers falling to it, had determined 
that government to establish a naval arsenal anda port for building 
ships at Chaguramos, on the east side of the island. It has now 
been in our possession 16 years, and it is ten years since it was 
ceded to us by treaty; yet we doubt exceedingly whether it has in 
all that time furnished a load of timber, or a single barrel of pitch 
for the use of the navy. 

There is in India a sort of resincalled dammer, which, when mixed 
with sulphur, is an excellent substitute for pitch. It.is produced 
from a tree which grows abundantly on Prince of Wales’s island, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Straits of Malacca. In the upper 
parts of India the Sulla pine produces such quantities of kota, or 
pure turpentine, that the whole consumption of Europe might bé 
supplied from these districts. In fact, there are few materials which 
we have been in the habit of drawing from other countiies, that 
India does not, or would not afford. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that in Canada, Nova Sco- 
tia, and New Brunswick, we possess immense forests abounding 
with oak for ship-building, and pines for masts and spars. With 
all these colonial resources, then, added to our domestic supplies, 
it is surely our own fault if we continue to place a precarious de- 
pendance on foreign powers. Experience should teach us that such 
dependance is almost sure to fail us in time of need. In 1805 
General Bentham was sent to Russia to build ships in the ports of 
the Baltic for the British navy. The scheme was encouraged by 
the Russian minister here ; but met with a very cool reception at 
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Petersburgh: aud we escaped from this experiment with the loss 
of the engines, tools, copper bolts and fastenings which had been 
sent out, and the expenses of the journey. Had the General been 
allowed to build there, the value of the materials and workmanship 
must have been paid in advance; and the peace of Tilsit would 
have placed the ships in the hands of Alexander. 

The Portugueze were civil enough to offer us the timber of the 
Brazils; and Admiral Campbell, a Scotch officer in their service, laid 
various plans for profiting by it before Mr. Pitt and the late Lord 
Melville. He represented to them that ships of the line might be 
built m the Brazils at the rate of £16 per ton, just half the price 
of building a ship of the same class in England. It turns out, how- 
ever, on more minute inquiries, that there is very little timber near 
the sea coast in Brazil fit for ship-building ; that there is but one 
slip for line-of-battle ships in all Brazil, which is at Bahia ; that 
shipwrights are so little accustomed to building there, that a 64 gun 
ship, the Principe de Brazil, was four years on the stocks; and 
that the price would at least equal that of building in England. 

In the Mediterranean islands, in the Morea, in Albania, Dal- 
matia and Croatia, the finest oak timber, in point of size and shape, 
is most abundant ; and we had recourse to the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic for a supply of this article, which was paid for, felled, and 
brought down to the sea coast. ‘The defection however of Austria 
put the French in possession of our timber, which had judiciously 
. been placed in a most convenient situation for the use of their naval 
arsenal at Venice! We have since, it is true, recovered a part of 
it in the Rivoli, and we shall probably recover the remainder in 
the same way when the enemy may chuse to give us a fair oppor- 
tunity. Thus much for foreign dependence. 

Having cursorily stated the demand for naval timber, and the 
sources of supply, we shall next undertake to shew that, instead of 
continuing to build in England at the extravagant rate in which we 
have proceeded since the renewal of the war, we have ample means 
within our reach of keeping up our naval force to its present effec- 
tive standard, by bringing forward a yearly supply of eight ships of 
the line and sixteen frigates, without building a single new ship at 
home, except, perhaps, now and then a first rate, for many years to 
come. We say extravagant, because though in the year 1807, no 
less than eight ships of the line were launched, 22 of the line were 
ordered to be built, 19 of which were contracted for in merchants’ 
yards, and in the following year, five more, while something very 
little short of 100 sail of the line were quietly rotting at their moor- 
ings in ordinary. 

It is a vulgar and, in our conception of the matter, a very erro- 
neous opinion, that ships are laid up in ordinary to preserve oom 
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We should rather define it as the state in which a good sound ship 
may, in the quietest manner possible, become rotten in a given num- 
ber of years, without being of any use whatever in the mean time, 
except that of creating a considerable expense, in the interest of a 
dead capital, the pay of her warrant officers, and the wear and tear 
of her mooring tackle ; besides encumbering the harbour where 
she is laid up. A ship, as soon as launched, if not immediately 
wanted for service, is put into a state of ordinary. If she has been 
built of unseasoned timber, or of seasoned timber mixed with Ame- 
rican oak or pitch pine, it is pretty clear that, in the course of 
twelve months, the dry-rot will have made a considerable progress ; 
if put together in the usual manner, as described by Mr, Pering, in 
two years she will be sufficiently shrunk to play pretty freely on her 
fastenings, and to let in ‘ oozing drip; and at the end of five years, 
she will require what is called a ‘ thorough ap to put her into a 
state of service. Mr. Pering asserts positively, ‘ that uo ship ever 
received a thorough repair, without costing more money than when 
she was built, and in some instances half as much again.’ It may 
thus happen that a 74 gun ship, without performing qne day's 
service, may, some five or six years after launching, be brought for- 
ward from the ordinary, at an expense to the public of £150,000. 

Instead then of building new ships, to rot in ordinary, we should 
recommend the opposite plan of bringing those already in ordinary 
forward for service,’as the surest means of saving them from decay. 
For this purpose we should select those whose repairs would not 
exceed one third, or, at the most, one half of the original cost, 
and after providing sufficiently for guard, receiving, prison, hos- 
pital, and convalescent ships, break up the remainder; taking care 
to preserve the sound parts for the repair of other ships, and to 
dispose of the rest for fire wood: we should thus get rid of much 
trouble and incumbrance, and save the interest of money on a dead: 
aud decaying capital. 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of repairing the ordinary in 
the manner proposed. We know thatthe present accommodations 
of our dock-yards are by no means correspondent with the extended 
scale of the naval establishment ; yet we still believe, that under a 
well regulated system of management, much of the difficulty might 
be overcome. But if ships are allowed to remain in dock for three 
or four years, waiting for timber or for hands—if small frigates or 
sloops are suffered to occupy docks for first rates, ten, or twelve 
months—then indeed, not even the magnificent scale of the project~ 
ed naval arsenal at Northfleet, of which we have heard so much, 
would be sufficient to repair the ordinary. ‘There are no less than 
18 docks in the six naval yards, into which ships of the line can be 
taken, besides seven others for frigates, &c. and we think it has 
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been satisfactorily shewn* that, by a due appropriation of them, 
there might be constantly brought forward eight or ten sail of the 
line from the ordinary, which are more than are wanted, as we shall 
now proceed to shew. 

Assuming it as a fact, that 400,000 tons of shipping are in a state 
of ordinary, of which 80 or 100,000 tons may consist of ships 
of the line; that one fourth of these, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, that twenty 74 gun ships may advantageously be re- 
paired, and that twenty more are actually on the stocks; we would 
propose that two new and two old ships should be brought forward 
for service every year; that two sail of the line should be built an- 
nually at Bombay, and the timbers of two others prepared at the 
same time, to be brought home in their holds. By these means we 
have at once the eight ships of the line necessary to keep up the effi- 
ciency of the fleet. The sixteen frigates might be procured by 
building one at Bombay, one at Trincomalle, one at Bengal, orie 
at Prince of Wales’s island, and one at Trinidad, each of which 
should bring home her duplicate, or, at least, a considerable part 
of it; the remaining six might be provided at home, either from 
the ordinary, or by building them of fir. ‘The sloops, gun-brigs, 
tenders, and other small vessels might be built of fir or larch; of, 
as we have already observed, if built in India, from the refuse of 
the timber employed in the large ships, they would cost little more 
than the price of labour. 

There are others, however, who would go a readier way to work, 
and reduce our present naval establishment, as unnecessarily large to 
~m with that of theenemy. It was observed by the late Lord Mel- 
ville in the House of Lords in 1810, (and the same sentiments have 
been uttered in the other house,) ‘ that the naval establishment of 
this country was then upon a scale considerably exceeding what in 
wisdom, in sound policy, and on every principle of economy it ought 
to be.’+ He admitted thatour naval superiority ought at all times 
to be decisive and commanding ; but that, considering the scarcity 
of naval timber, and the high price of naval stores of every de- 
scription, it was not a time for the country to give way to an osten- 
tatious and prodigal expe:diture. He thought that about ninety 
sail of the line would be amply sufficient for home and foreign ser- 
vice, and therefore recommended keeping as many ships of the lme 
as possible sound and entire to meet fyture exigencies—in other 
words; to lay them up in ordinary. The effect of this, we have al- 





* In aletter to Lord Melville respecting troop-ships, and the general state of the 
pavy;-—a pamphiet supposed to be written by his late secretary, Mr. Budge, and well 
deserving the attentive perusal of every man connected with naval concerns. 

t Printed Speech of the late Lord Melville, made in the House of Lords on the 
éubject of employing troop-skips. 
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ready explained. On the other point we are not much disposed to 
differ from his lordship, considering the enemy’s force then afloat, 
and supposing a suspension of farther preparations on his part. 
We agree with him that, between the period of the victory of ‘Tra- 
falgar and that of his lordship’s speech, a considerable reduction 
might have been made ; but we totally dissent from.any such re- 
duction now. Our navy, it is true, rides triumphant on the ocean 
without a rival, because the only one with which it has, of late years, 
had to contend, does not now venture to leave its ports—at least, 
with any intention to meet us. But, are we to consider this con- 
duct of the enemy as altogether the effect of fear, or of a premedita- 
ted system? Is he inactive in his naval preparations? Does he shew, 
either in words or measures, that he has finally yielded the point of 
naval superiority? Are the maritime peace, to which he has so” 
often pledged himself, and the maritime rights about which so 
much clamour has been raised, meant ouly as ‘ windy words’ to 
bully us out of those rights obtained by the blood and treasure 
of our ancestors, and sanctioned by time and treaties? Or, do 
not the active preparations in all his ports, rather indicate a deter- 
mined perseverance in some settled plan which, he fondly hopes, 
will tend to our destruction? and ought they not to convince us 
that the great battle is yet to be fought which must firmly establish 
our naval superiority? We have ‘ scotched the snake, not killed it.’ 
Before then we talk of reducing our navy, let us examine the pre- 
sent state of that of the enemy. If our researches are at all correct, 


it will be found pretty nearly as under:— 
Line. Frigates. Line. Frigates. 
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Making a totalof 65 51 ready for sea, and S32 36 
in such a state of forwardness that, in the course of the next 
year, we shall have opposed to us, under French colours, ninety- 
seven sail of the line and eighty-seven frigates. If to these we add 
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twenty-six sail of the line and twelve frigates belonging to Russia, 
(exclusive of ten sail of the line and as many frigatesin the Black Sea,) 
twelve sail of the line and six frigates to Sweden, and four sail of the 
line and one frigate to Denmark, most of whichare in a state of ser- 
vice, and all of which were, but a very few months ago, in declared 
hostility to us, we shall have a force to watch at least, if not to con- 
tend with, of one hundred and thirty-nine sail of the line and one 
hundred and six frigates. ‘The number of ships in commission, in 
the British navy, fluctuates from one hundred to one hundred and 
five sail of the line, and from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty frigates, with a proportion of smaller vessels and sta- 
tionary ships. If the enemy would leave his ports and contest with 
us, as formerly, the point of naval superiority, then, indeed, we 
might spare a few ships of the line, and reckon upon recruiting our 
own force, as formerly, from his. But the system of naval warfare 
has undergone a total change since the unparalleled victory of Tra- 
falgar. If the enemy now steals out by chance, or moves his ships 
from one port to another, the achievement is hailed as a triumph. 
The present system of the French government is not to fight, but 
to keep in port; ours to blockade him there ; and, to do this effec- 
tually, the blockading squadron must necessarily exceed that of the 
enemy blockaded. But with this excess, it is not always possible to 
confine him to his ports. What then, it may be asked, is the ad- 
vantage of our blockading system? We shall briefly state what, to 
us at least, appear to be the inconveniences which attend it, and 
the good effects by which those inconveniences are counterbalan- 
ced. It is the more important to settle these points, because on 
them hinges the answer to the following question—Can we, con- 
sistently with national policy and national security, dismantle a part 
of our present force (not to preserve it, for that we have shewn to 
be out of the question, but) to effect an annual saving of some- 
thing short of ove million? 

In the first place, then, instead of our ships taking a cruize, as 
in former wars, to look for the enemy at sea, and then return to 
Spithead to refit and refresh, and to remain in port for the winter 
months, they now keep the sea in all kinds of weather, and in all 
seasons of the year, off the-enemy’s ports. This, it is obvious, 
cannot be done without an extraordinary wear and tear in the ships, 
a great expense in sending out provisions and water for their sup- 
ply, and a great anxiety, on the part of the officer commanding 
the blockadiag squadron, lest the enemy should effect his escape. 
It is well known that the constant watching for an opportunity of 
getting at the enemy, and frustrating his plans, has so preyed on 
the spirits and coftstitution, as to wear out many of our best offi- 
cers. The patience, perseverauce, and good will with which both 
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officers and men have carried on this most disagreeable and harass- 


ing service, are above all praise, and the more so, when it is consi- 
dered that the success of these extraordinary exertions (exertions, 
we are persuaded, peculiar to the hardy and intrepid sons of Great 
Britain) is always uncertain; for it may safely be asserted that, 
with the exception of five or six of the summer months, there is 
scarcely another month in the year in which the enemy may not ef- 
fect his escape unperceived by the blockading squadron. Should 
his course be tracked, the reduced state of the provisions and water 
of our squadron may not always allow it to follow him. To obvi- 
ate this evil effectually, the blockading ships must be frequently re- 
lieved ; to do which, allowing for casualties, would require, on the 
home stations, at least one ship in six, and in the Mediterranean, 
one in four above the enemy. At this low calculation, we ought 
not to have less, for watching the ninety-seven sail of the line and 
eighty-seven frigates, which the enemy will have fit for sea in the 
course of next year, than one hundred and sixteen sail of the line 
and one hundred and four frigates ; without any provision for the 
protection of our numerous colonies in the East and West Indies, 
the coast of Africa and America, the fisheries of Greenland and 
Newfoundland, and our exclusive commerce to every part of the 
world; without any security for the’Baltic, which alone requires 
six or eight ships of the lie, to protect our 3000 merchant ves- 
sels trading there against Denmark and Prussia. It is pretty clear, 
then, that if the blockading system is to be persevered in, instead 
of reducing, we shall very shortly be under the necessity of aug- 
menting, our naval force. 

As a set-off against the disadvantages of a constant blockade, 
we may reckon the complete security which the trade of this king- 
dom has experienced in consequence of it. ‘The insurance is now 
little more than that of a common sea risk. Single ships run with 
licences, and fleets of one hundred sail and more, proceed im safety 
under the convoy of a frigate or a sloop of war. So unusual is it 
now for an enemy’s ship to venture out, that, when it happens, 
the mercantile world is thrown into as much alarm as the enemy 
himself; notices are posted up at Lloyd’s; the Admiralty is beset 
with clamorous representations; and the daily papers are filled 
with lamentations and conjectures as absurd, as their expectations 
are generally unreasonable. 

But, great as the benefits are which commerce derives from our 
naval pre-eminence, they are trifling indeed when compared with 
the perfect security and tranquillity which every part of the united 
kingdom has enjoyed, while the nations of the continent have, each 
im its turn, beeu deluged with blood. Insufferably perverse or 
incurably stupid must that man be, who will not acknowledge, or 
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who does not feel, that, to our undisputed command of the ocean 
alone, it is owing that the Peninsula is not now groaning under the 
iron sway of Buonaparte, and that the ports of Cadiz and Lis- 
bon are not, at this moment, thronged with fleets for carrymg 
the war, with all its train of horrors, into the heart of Ireland. To 
the free and secure passage over the ocean, must be ascribed the 
facility and dispatch with which the army of our illustrious com- 
mander in Spain has been reinforced, and the opportunities which 
have been afforded, under his auspices, of establishing our military 
character on as firm a basis as that of our naval reputation. It was 
the British navy which wrested from the tyrant’s grasp, and convey- 
ed to their injured and insulted country, the gallant Romana and his 
brave followers ; and it was the same navy which snatched from 
impending destruction, or captivity, worse than destruction, our 
own gallant army, which had so gloriously retrieved its character 
under the walls of Corunna, after a most harassing aid disastrous 
retreat. 

If any part of the naval force could be spared from its numerous 
and important services, it could, m our opinion, only be employed 
to advantage, in the conveyance of troops, in lieu of that vast mass 
of transport tonnage kept constantly on hire, which, we believe, at 
this moment is not much short of 150,000 tons, amounting to 
an annual expense of two millions sterling. Troop ships fitted up 
from the ordinary of the navy, with reduced masts and yards, are 
so much superior to transports, in point of accommodation—safety 
—dispatch—facility of landing and embarking troops and stores— 
so capable of defending theinselves against any thing short of a line- 
of-battle ship,—as to admit of no comparison. They may perhaps 
be more expensive in the outfit; but, when it is considered that an 
equal quantity of tonnage would be spared from the regular navy 
in frigates and fourth rates now employed as convoys for transports, 
we are quite sure that the two millions might most advantageously 
be transferred from the transport service to the regular navy. And 
if it be true, as Lord Melville stated,* that since the peace of 
Amiens 120 transports have been captured or lost, that 1700 regular 
troops have been taken, and 1900 perished in those vessels, the 
difference of expense is surely of little moment. ‘I reject,’ says 
his lordship, ‘ all such calculations; for I hold the life of a British 
sailor or soldier to be inestimable.’ Instead then of discharging 
20,000 seamen, a number that could not be raised again with the 
utmost exertion in less than five or six years, it would be infinitely 
more advantageous, as well as more economical, to employ them 
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in troop ships, where they would always be at hand, when wanted, 
to man the effective navy. We rejoice to find that the present 
‘Lord Melville is following up his father’s ideas on this subject, so 
importawt to the interests both of the navy and army. 

There is another advantage, of no triflmg moment, arising out 
of the blockading system; it is the complete prevention of the offi- 
cers and seamen of the euemy from gaining that experience im naval 
tactics which is indispensable for the management of ships of war 
in time of action. ‘lhe seamen of France are in fact no longer in 
existence, but in our prisons. ‘Their fleets are manned with fo- 
reigners of every description—Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, Ge- 
noese and other Italians, mostly forced into the service; but the 
French part of their crews are a few superannuated seamen em- 
. ployed to teach the younger ones, fishermen reluctantly compelled 
to serve, and marine conscripts without any knowledge of seaman- 
ship. But though ships of war thus manned may not be competent 
to fight ours, they are quite sufficient to transport armies to our 
own shores, or to those of our colonies. 

From the glance which we have taken of the increasing naval 
force of the ‘enemy, as well as from the various employment of our 
own, it may not appear quite so evident that we should begin to 
economize with the naval department; that is, with the professional 
or military part of it, in which, we will venture to assert, fewer 
abuses, and a better system of economy exist, than in any other 
great public body whatever. To the numerous and highly merito- 
rious class of officers in his Majesty’s naval service, by whose exer- 
tions the discipline and economy of the fleet have reached the high- 
est pomt of perfection, every attention and respect are due; and 
though we are persuaded that they would be the last to complain of 
any hardship in reducing the fleet; yet we think it would scarcely 
be fair to say, ‘ You have braved every danger, you have born with 
patience, fatigue, anxiety, and privation—you have driven the ships 
of every enemy from every sea, and now that there is nothing for 
you to fight, you may retire on your half-pay.’ We well remem- 
ber that the imprudent haste of paying off ships, immediately on 
their return from sea after the truce of Amiens, to effect a paltry 
saving of a few days’ pay, was considered, both by officers and 
men, as a most ungracious act of parsimony. ‘This is not the spe- 
cies of economy which will enable us to prolong the contest. Fa. 
tal indeed would be the delusion which should tempt our governors 
to reduce the navy, and transfer our reliance for protection, from 
its wooden walls, to martello towers, subterranean shafts and mi- 
litary canals. ’ 

Impressed as we are with the necessity of economizing our means 
‘aud husbanding our resources, we are yet conviuced, that the re- 
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duction of our fleet is not the most effectual mode of doing it. The 
saving of a million and a half annually, which is the utmost we 
should save by discharging 20,000 seamen, and laying up 60,000 
tons of shipping to rot in ordinary, would prove but a poor com- 
pensation for giving to the enemy even a momentary superiority on 
the ocean. A far more important saving, as well as a more lasting 
benefit to the nation, would be effected by the adoption of a regu- 
lar system of management in the civil departments of the navy ; 
and by having recourse to those means of supply, and following up 
those improvements at which we have briefly ventured to glance. 
As attainable objects, we are willing to persuade ourselves, that 
their adoption would be productive of great present saving, and, what 
is of much more importance, would render us independent of foreign 
nations, and even of our own foreign possessions, which, im the 
course of events, may slip through our hands. In a communication 
from the Bishop of Landaff to the Board of Agriculture, on the 
subject of planting larch, the agricultural improvement of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by means of public money to be appropriated 
by the legislature, is strongly recommended, as the surest mode of 
securing the liberty and prosperity of the country. ‘ Its liberty,’ 
says this ingenious prelate, ‘ is menaced by France, and its pro- 
sperity has, in my time, been twice assailed by the armed neutrali- 
ties of other powers; but if we will in earnest set about improving 
our land to the utmost, as the most efficacious mean of increasing 
our population, we may long continue, under God’s good provi- 
dence, to be one of the strongest, as we are unquestionably one of 
the most enlightened and industrious and, as I really believe (though 
there is great room for amendment) we are one of the most bene- 
ficent, moral and religious nations in the world.’ 





Art. III. Specimens of a New Translation of Juvenal. Ox- 
ford. Newman and Baxter, 1812. 


ANOTHER translation of Juvenal !— 
¢ What! will the line stretch out to the crack o’ doom !’ 


This author, however, is so valuable, that we feel no extraordi- 
nary degree of surprize at the attention which he receives from the 
scholar ; and, certainly, no inclination to blame the efforts now so 
generously and so frequently made to introduce him to the admira- 
tion of the English reader. 

On opening the pages of this petty publication, however, we 
discovered that we had reasoned @ pure perte on the present occa- 
sion ; and that the author, so far from proposing to himself the 
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gratification of the unlearned, began his translation with the per- 
suasion that they would have nothing to do with it! ‘I intend to 
print it,’ he says, ‘ entirely without notes, as I cannot help think- 
ing that Juvenal can scarcely be made interesting to a mere Eng- 
lish reader.’ p.4. In our younger days, we remember to have 
stumbled upon the works of one j. ohn Dryden, an obscure poet of 
the seventeenth century: this person, whose verses are still extant, 
seems to have formed an opinion diametrically opposite to that of 
the present writer, and not only to have thought that Juvenal might 
be rendered interesting to the English reader, but to have taken 
some pleasure in making him so. [Be this as it may, the version 
before us, if the author reasons consequentially, must be intended 
principally for the learned, who will doubtless express their obli- 
gations to his gratuitous pains, though they may not very clearly 
comprehend the necessity of the undertaking. 

The translator (like his predecessors) naturally conceives that he 
can improve upon those who have gone before him; and he there- 
fore points out, with equal candour and modesty, the defects which 
he imagines himself competent to supply, and the advantages which 
his work may be expected to possess. ‘ Notwithstanding (he says) 
the genera/ repute which translations already in so many hands, — 
a strange proof, by the bye, that they ‘ cannot be made interesting 
to the English reader’ —‘ seem to enjoy, those who are rege with 
this sententious and powerful Roman, may perhaps think, with the 
author, that future attempts are far from being superseded.’ p. 3. 
And he accordingly proposes ‘ to complete the undertaking, of 
which the present publication is a specimen, if he meets with 
encouragement.’ The parts translated are the whole of the first 
satire, aud some favourite passages of the second and third. The 
first satire, he conceives to be ‘ peculiarly fit for his purpose, be- 
cause it abounds in fine passages, and is not without difficulties.’ 
How the fine passages are rendered, we may hereafter see; but 
the difficulties are got over, if we may so express ourselves, in a 
very profitable and pleasant way, namely, by evading them alto- 
gether. 
teeda lucebis in illa 

Qua stantes ardent qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducis arena,’ 
is thus summarily disposed of — 
* Lest it be yours to join the hapless band, 
Who melt in flames, and trickle in the sand.’—p. 15. 

The qualities on which this writer chiefly relies for success, ap- 
pear to be those which Juvenal so eminently enjoyed, namely, 
‘ sententiousness and power.’ ‘ Closeness and strength of expres- 
sion (he says) have been much more studied than harmony.’ ‘This, 
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however, must be set down as a mere effusion of modesty; since it 
is apparent, in no small number of places, that they have all been 
studied alike. Quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos, for example, 
is thus vigorously and harmoniously rendered : 
* How Monychus the rooted ash would rend 
From the deep earth, and through the air would send.’—p. 5. 


Again: 





* to Sylla we 
Once gave our school-boy counsel, how that he, 
Would have much soundér sleep in privacy.’—p. 6. 

We, too, have occasionally studied those qualities, and, though 
we pretend not to improve the first couplet, we are not quite sure 
that we could not add to the characteristic excelleucies of the se- 
cond. We propose, . 





to Sylla we 
Once gave our school-boy counsel, how that he 
Would have much sounder slumbers, tf so be 
He would consent to live in privacy. 

‘ Closeness and strength’ the author has avowedly studied in Ju- 
venal; but we are utterly at a loss to discover in what school he 
learned plain sailing, aud geography. 
utere velis, 

Totos pande sinus: he translates, 











* spread each flowing sail, 
Steer to the wind.’—p. 15. 

Steer to the wind! ‘ Ah! G— help thee, Rory! more sail than 
ballast.’ Satire would make but little progress in this way: and 
the translator will probably hear, with some amazement, that when 
we ‘ spread our flowing sails, and court the gale,’ we steer from 
the wind, and not fo it. 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum 
is thus rendered : 


* O! let not all the sand of glittering gold 
By refluent Tagus back to ocean roll’d.’—p. 19. 


It must be admitted, that the author has the authority of Horace 
for the possibility of streams returning to their springs ; 





———— quis neget arduis 

Pronos relabi posse rivos 
Montibus ? 
but still he is wrong; for though the Tagus may unquestionably 
flow back to Castile, he certainly will not find the ocean on his ar- 
rival there. We have traversed that country in all directions with- 
out 
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out seeing it; nor do we believe that the oldest of its mhabitants 
ever heard of such a thing. 

Though the author has honestly attempted to deter the unlearned 
from approaching his translation, yet, as he must be aware of the 
prying nature of mankind, and their unlucky propensity to look into 
forbidden things, we cannot but think him somewhat accountable, 
in foro conscientiz, for the wrong impressions of Roman manners, 
&c. which they will undoubtedly receive from his representations. 
For example: 

‘ Those slaves, whose feet make white our native plains.’—p. 12. 


The English reader will naturally gather from this, that the Ro- 
maus used the dried feet of slaves for scrubbing-brushes: but this, 
we can assure him, was by no means the case. 

Again :—what will the English reader, tremblingly alive to the 
purity of election, think of the story of Marius, who was ‘ senten- 
ced by a vote inane,’ a bad vote, we presume! Assuredly, while he 
pities the innocent sufferer, he will feel great indignation at the 
person whose unauthorized voice decided his fate. And he will be 
wrong in both. 

Instituitque rudes, melior Locusta, propinquas 
Per famam et populum nigros efferre maritos. 
* Better than fell Locusta, she can teach 
Her rustic friends to bear far out of reach 
Their husband’s blacken’d corpse—despising vulgar speech.’—p. 10. 

The English reader will readily subscribe to the merits of this 
venerable old lady, m teaching her countrywomen to conceal such 
disagreeable objects. It is but fair, however, to observe that, in 
the original, she teaches them just the contrary. With respect to 
the little compliment paid to her taste in contemning vulgarity, and 
which is ae owing to the translator’s good opinion of her, we 
shall not meddle with it. 

He will also be charmed with the disinterested and facetious clia- 
racter of the Roman legacy hunters. When told that their old 
friend has been suddenly carried off by an apoplectic fit, without 
making a will, in their favour, 

* No visage saddens, for none feels a wound,’—p. 10. 
his admiration may probably suffer some abatement when he learns 
that they do not bear their disappointment with quite so much com- 
posure in Juvenal, where they not only fee/ a woud, but carry 
their resentment of it so far as to insult his ashes. 

But the translation is full of these pleasant misrepresentations : 
and we shall not be altogether easy, unless the author agrees to 
paint two snakes over the frontispiece of his next edition, to keep 
the unlearned completely out of his circle. ' 

We 
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We must also intreat him to re-consider a few ideas which he ap- 
pears to have somewhat hastily adopted, and which, to us, at least, 
savour greatly of singularity. ‘Thus, if an epithet suits one object, 
he immediately concludes that it will fit every other: glowing, (for 
example,) which his predecessors apply to the wheels of a car, he 
applies to the reins, &c. If this be done to conceal his obligations, 
we can only say to him in the words of the original, 

Tam jejuna fames, cum possis honestius illic 
Et rapere! 

In another place he seems to think that filthiness is a cure for in- 
credulity ; at least, the English reader will discover no other mean- 
ing in the following exquisite couplet : 

* Vain empty dreams! at which each boy will laugh, 
Save those who wash not in the public bath.’—p. 17. 

But enough :—before we conclude, however, we would seriously 
ask the author what he really proposes to himself and the public, 
by this undertaking ? He admits that it cannot be made ‘ interesting 
to the mere English reader’; and how, without critical observations, 
it can be made either useful or agreeable to any other, we profess 
ourselves at a loss to conjecture. He is possessed of no new lights 
—here is nothing, therefore, to attract the scholar. But we go 
farther. ‘These ‘ Specimens’ are not a translation—nor, if the writer 
possessed the qualities, of which we discover no traces, pathos, 
dignity and humour, could he make them such: for—we must be 
frank with him—he does not understand the original. In no in- 
stance has he entered into the author’s mind: he sees not bis ob- 
ject; he feels not his energy; he comprehends not his dignified 
sarcasm. He begins, 

A silent hearer must I yet remain 
Of that hoarse Codrus, and his croaking strain? 
Endure his Theseid still ?” 

Does this poor drawl (the produce of ‘ an after dinner’s sleep’) 
contain a single spark of the sense and spirit of the original? The 
semper ego auditor tantum, and the nunquamne reponam, are as 
if they had never been. Juvenal breaks silence in a burst of gene- 
ral impatience ; the translator restricts his somnolent interrogation 
to Codrus; Juvenal—but it is useless to waste another word on 
the matter. 

If, however, the writer be determined to proceed, we would in- 
treat him not to precipitate his work. Years must apparently pass 
away before he can gain a competent knowledge of his author. 
Meanwhile the English reader will manifest no signs of impatience 
for what is not, after all, to interest him; and the scholar, if sucha 
one can be supposed to waste a thought on the translator’s pro- 
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gress, may console himself with reflecting that every day is taking 
from his difficulties, and that he may ultimately hope to receive a 
version which, with the original at his elbow, he may possibly find 
intelligible in more places than, from the present attempt, he has 
any encouragement to expect. 





— 


Art. IV. Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphry 
Davy, LL. D. Sec. R.S. Prof. Chem. R. I. and B.A. M. 
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is attempting a review of this work, we cannot avoid professing, 

that we are far from entertaining the impression of sitting down 
as competent judges, to decide on the merits or demerits of its 
author: on this point the public voice, not only within our own 
islands, but wherever science is cultivated, has already pronounced 
too definitive a sentence, to be weakened or confirmed by any thing 
that we can suggest of exception or approbation, Our humble la- 
bours, On such an occasion, must be much more analytical and his- 
torical than critical; at the same time we are too well acquainted 
with the author’s candour, to suppress any remark which may occur 
to us, as tending to correction or improvement: It has most assured- 
ly fallen to the lot of no one individual to contribute to the progress 
of chemical knowledge by discoveries so numerous and important 
as those which have been made by Sir Humphry Davy: and with 
regard to mere experimental investigation, we do not hesitate to 
rank his researches as more splendidly successful, than any which 
have ever before illustrated the physical sciences im any of their de- 
partments. We are aware that the Optics of Newton will immedi- 
ately occur to our readers as an exception; but without attempt- 
ing to convince those who may differ from us on this point, we.are 
disposed to abide by the opinion, that for a series of well devised 
experiments and brilliant discoveries, the contents of Davy’s Bake- 
rian Lectures are as much superior to those of Newton’s Optics, as 
the Principia are superior to these, or to any other human work, 
for the accurate and refined application of a sublime and simple 
theory to the most intricate and apparently anomalous results, de- 
rived from previous observation. 

Discoveries so far outshiniig all that has been done in other 
countries, and constituting so marked an era in the history of che- 
mistry, cannot be contemplated by any Englishman, who possesses 
a taste for science, without some degree of national, and even local 
exultation; although it is true that other individuals, and other 
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countries have contributed largely to the success of the common 
cause ; some, by improving the principles of other departments of 
physics which have been so happily applied, or by furnishing the 
most powerful agents and the most convenient instruments, which 
have been employed with so much address; and others by collate- 
ral or independent speculations and-researches, which have here 
been blended together into one system. 

From all these sources our author has derived the materials of a 
volume, which, when compared even with the latest works of a 
similar nature, exhibits a more rapid and triumphant progress of 
improvement than can be paralleled in the annals of human inven- 
tion. He has adverted, with a very laudable modesty, to the fa- 
vourable circumstances under which his researches were conducted : 


'* Nothing tends so much,’ he observes, ‘ to the advancement of 
knowledge as the application of a new instrument. The native intel- 
lectual powers of men in different times, are not so much the causes of 
the different success of their labours, as the peculiar nature of the means 
and artificial resources in their possession. Independent of vessels of 
glass, there could have been no accurate manipulations in common 
chemistry: the air pump was necessary for the investigation of the pro- 
perties of gaséous matter; and without the Voltaic apparatus, there 
Was'no possibility of examining the relations of electrical polarities to 
chemical attractions.’ 


- It must, however, be remembered, that almost every other dis- 
covery of importance, which has been made in science, has been 
facilitated by some'previous steps, which have rendered practicable 
what might otherwise have presented insuperable obstacles to hu- 
man ingenuity; nor has such a preparation ever been allowed to 
detract from the just applause, bestowed on those who have been 
distinguished from their contemporaries by a more successful exer- 
tion of talent. 

‘ Until the year 1806, Sir Humphry Davy had been remarkable 
for the industrious and ingenious application of those means of ex- 
periment only, which had been long known to chemists ; he had 
acquired, at a very early period of his life, a well established cele- 
brity among men of science throughout Europe, by the origiality 
and accuracy of his researches ; and at the same time the fluent and 
impressive delivery of his lectures had obtained him the most flat- 
termg marks of approbation from the public of the metropolis. 
But it was in the summer of this year, that in repeating some elec- 
trochemical experiments of very doubtful authority, he was led into 
anew train of reasoning and investigation, which enabled him to 
demonstrate the important laws of the connexion between the elec- 
trical affections of bodies and their chemical powers. This was his 
first great discovery : and when he was complimented on the occa- 
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sion by the Institute of France with the prize established by Buo- 
naparte, it was only questioned, by those who were capable of ap- 
preciating its importance, whether they acted with strict impartiality 
m assigning to him the annual interest only; while he appeared to 
have a fair claim to the principal, which was allotted, by the donor, 
to the author of a discovery relating to electricity, paramount to 
that of Franklin or of Volta. Our author's next great step was the 
decomposition of the alkalis, which he effected the succeeding 
year: and this, though less interesting and important with regard to 
the fundamental theory of the science, was more brilliant and im- 
posing, from its capability of being exhibited in a visible and tan- 
gible form. The third striking feature, which distinguishes the 
system advanced in the present work, is tize assertion of the exist- 
ence of at least two empyreal principles; oxygen, and the elastic 
fluid called the oxymuriatic acid gas, being considered as possessing 
equal claims to the character of simple or undecompounded sub- 
stances. A fourth peculiarity, which, however, is. less exclusively 
and originally a doctrine of Sir Humphry Davy, is the theory of 
the simplicity of the proportions in which all bodies combine with 
each other ; a theory respecting which hints may be found in the 
works of several chemists of the last century, but for the explicit 
illustration, and general and minute application of which, the sci- 
ence is principally indebted to our countryman Mr. Dalton; al- 
though the work before us tends much more to its confirmation 
than any other mass of evidence which has yet been collected on the 
subject. On each of these four principal novelties we shall make 
some extracts and abstracts; having first given a hasty outline of 
the interesting sketch of the progress of chemistry which constitutes 
the introduction. 

We shall not attempt to follow our author in his inquiries how 
far any of the Arabian physicians or magicians may be said to have 
been the founders of the science of chemistry, rather than the 
Greeks or Egyptians, or even to conjecture in what sense Firmi- 
cus, whom he has not mentioned, may have intended to employ 
the term chymia, which he simply introdtices as a science or mys- 
tery: but contenting ourselves with enumerating the names of Ro- 
ger Bacon and Basil Valentine, as the greatest chemists of the 
13th and 15th centuries, and Paracelsus, Agricola, and Libavius, 
of the 16th, we shall hasten to the beginning of the 17th, as the 
true period of the commencement of the pneumatic chemistry, 
under the auspices of Van Helmont, who first distinctly observed the 
properties of several elastic fluids, which he denominated gases ; 
and more especially of Rey, who, in the year 1630, expressly 
maintained the absorption of air by metals during their calcination ; 
nor was it much later that Torricelli and Pascal began to investi- 
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gate the mechanical properties of the air with mathematical preci- 
sion. About the time of the foundation of the Academy del Ci- 
mento, of the Royal Society, and the Parisian Academy of Scien- 
ces, which constitutes an era so important in the progress of hu- 
man knowledge, the most distinguished chemists in Germany were 
Glauber, Kunckel, Brandt, Hofmann, Beccher, and Stahl; in 
France, Homberg, Geoffroy, and the Lemerys; and in England, 
Boyle, Hooke, Slare, and Mayow ; but with regard to the philo- 
sophical theory, especially of pneumatic chemistry, the English 
had advanced far beyond their neighbours, even before the publi- 
cation of the correct and comprehensive speculations contained in 
the queries of Newton, which marked the commencement of the 
i8th century, and which may be considered as the basis of the 
more refined and accurate cultivation of chemical science. In pur- 
suit of these suggestions, the order of chemical attractions appears 
to have been first distinctly exhibited in a tabular form by Geof- 
froy, about the year 1718. ‘The idea of a single combustible prin- 
ciple, or phlogiston, is traced to Albertus Magnus, the contempo- 
rary of Roger Bacon, and was received from Beccher by Stahl, 
who advanced in support of it many ingenious experiments ; for ex- 
ample, the decomposition of Glauber’s salt by charcoal; and this 
doctrine was almost universally adopted throughout Europe, in 
preference to the more correct views of Boyle, Hooke, and Mayow. 
The researches of these chemists were, however, in some de- 
gree revived by the industrious Dr. Hales, although he was un- 
fortunately misled by the idea, that all elastic fluids were essen- 
tially the same, and only distinguished by some accidental moditi- 
cations, from the presence of various effluvia. The error of this 
opinion was clearly and elegantly displayed by Dr. Black, who 
published, in 1756, little essay on magnesia and fixed air, which 
may be considered as the true beginning of the pneumatic che- 
mistry. “The earliest labours of Mr. Cavendish are dated in 1765, 
when he invented the hydropneumatic apparatus, discovered in- 
flammable air, and made many very important experiments on the 
properties of gases of different kinds. Dr. Priestley followed the 
steps of Hales and Cavendish with the most distinguished success, 
and discovered the existence of nitrous gas, nitrous oxyd, and oxy- 
gen; and exhibited, by means of the mercurial apparatus, muria- 
tic acid, sulfurous acid, and ammonia, in a gaseous state. Mac- 
quer, Rouelle, Margraff, Pott, and above all Bergman, were in 
the mean time diligently pursuing their refined analyses on the con- 
tinent: and Scheele was carrying on a train of investigations much 
resembling those of Priestley, ascertaining the composition of the 
atmosphere, and the properties of the fluoric and prussic acids, 
and the oxymuriatic acid gas. Of all these chemists, Black, Ca- 
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vendish, Priestley, and Scheele were unquestionably the greatest 
discoverers: the facts, which they had brought forward, were in 
some measure systematized by Lavoisier, to whom our author 
thinks that ‘ no other inquirer except Cavendish can be compared 
for precision of logic, extent of view, and sagacity of induction.’ 
Bayen, in 1774, had shown that the calx of mercury was capable 
of being rendered metallic, without the addition of any inflamma- 
ble substance, and hence had argued against the agency of phlogis- 
ton in the revival of metals im general. In the next year, Lavoisier 
examined the air afforded by the calx during its reduction, which 
was already known to Priestley and Sheele, and called it oxygen : 
he demonstrated also the constitution of the carbonic acid gas, and 
showed that the nitrous and sulfuric acids derive their properties 
from the combination of their bases with oxygen: Mr. Cavendish 
soon after showed the true nature of the basis of the nitric acid, 
and made a discovery, which is perhaps of greater importance than 
any single fact which human ingenuity has ascertained, either before 
or since, that of the composition of water from oxygen and hydro- 
gen. Soon after this, Mr. Berthollet proved that ammonia con- 
sists of hydrogen and nitrogen; and many other chemists continued 
a series of researehes, which appeared to illustrate and confirm the 
doctrine of Lavoisier: the existence of phlogiston was, however, 
still very ably maintained by Mr. Cavendish in 1784, as the simpler 
of the two theories by which the phenomena might be explained ; 
and other chemists retained the same opinion for a much longer 
period. In 1787, the French chemists presented to the public 
their new system of nomenclature, which certainly contributed in 
some degree to the facility of acquiring the science, but still more 
to the dissemination of the doctrines of the school from which it 
proceeded, 


* At the time (p. 53.) when the antiphlogistic theory was established, 
electricity had little or no relation to chemistry. The~grand results of 
Franklin, respecting the cause of lightning, had led many philosophers 
to conjecture, that certain chemical changes in the atmosphere might 
be connected with electrical phenomena ; and electrical discharges had 
been employed by Cavendish, Priestley, and Vanmarum, for decompo- 
sing and igniting bodies; but it was not till the era of the wonderful 
discovery of Volta, in 1800, of a new electrical apparatus, that an 
great progress was made in chemical investigation by means of electri- 
cal combinations. 

* By researches, the commencement of which is owing to Messrs. 
Nicholson and Carlisle, in 1800, which were continued by Cruickshank, 
Henry, Wollaston, Children, Pepys, Pfaff, Desormes, Biot, Thenard, 
Hisinger, and Berzelius, it appeared that various compound bodies 
were capable of decomposition by electricity; and experiments, which 
(says our author) it was my good fortune to Mstitute, proved that _ 
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ral substances, which had never been separated into any other forms of 
matter in the common processes of experiment, were susceptible of an- 
alysis by electrical powers: in consequence of these circumstances, the 
fixed alkalis, and several of the earths have been shown to be metals 
combined with oxygen; various new agents have been furnished to che- 
mistry, and many novel results obtained by their <2 ware which, at 
the same time that they have strengthened some of the doctrines of the 
school of Lavoisier, have overturned others, and have proved that the 
generalisations of the antiphlogistic philosophers were far from having 
anticipated the whole progress of discovery. 

* Certain bodies, which attract each other chemically, and combine 
when their particles have freedom of motion, when brought into con- 
tact, still preserving their aggregation, exhibit what may be called elec- 
trical polarities; and by certain combinations these polarities may be 
highly exalted; and in this case they become subservient to chemical 
decompositions ; and by means of electrical arrangements, the consti- 
tuent parts of bodies are separated in a uniform order, and in definite 
proportions. Bodies combine with a force, which in many cases is cor- 
respondent to their power of exhibiting electrical polarity by contact ; 
and heat, or heat and light, are produced in proportion to the energy of 
their combination. Vivid inflammation occurs in a number of cases in 
which gaseous matter is not fixed; and this phenomenon happens, in 
various instances, without the interference of free or combined oxygen, 

‘ Crystals of oxalic acid,’ for example, (p. 159,) ‘ touched by dry 
quicklime, exhibit electrical powers ; and the acid is negative, the lime 
positive. All the acid crystals, upon which I have experimented, when 
touched by a plate of metal, render it positive. And in Voltaic com- 
binations with single plates or arcs of metal, the metal is negative on 
the side opposed to the acid, and positive on the side or pole opposed 
to the alkali. 

* Bodies that exhibit electrical effects previous to their chemical ac- 
tion on each other, lose this power during combination. Thus, if a po- 
lished plate of zinc is made to touch a surface of dry mercury, and 
quickly separated, it is found positively electrical, and the effect is in- 
creased by heat; but if it be so heated as to amalgamate with the sur- 
face of the mercury, it no longer exhibits any marks of electricity. 
When any conducting substance, capable of combining with oxygen, 
has its positive electricity increased, it will attract oxygen with more 
energy from any imperfect conducting medium ; and metallic bodies, 
that in their common state have no action upon water, such as silver, 
attract oxygen from it easily, when connected with the positive pole in 
the Voltaic circuit ; and bodies that act upon water, such as zinc and 
iron, so as to decompose it slowly, refuse to attract oxygen from‘it, 
when they are negatively electrified in theVoltaic circuit. 

* Acids, which are negative with respect to alkalis, metals, and 
earths, are separated from these bodies in the Voltaic circuit at the po- 
sitive surface; and alkalis, metals, and earths, are separated from acids 
at the negative surface: and such are the attracting powers of these sur- 
faces, that acids are transferred through alkaline solutions, and alkalis 
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through acid solutions, to the surfaces where they have their points of 
test. It is easy to show this by making a combination of three agate 
cups, one containing sulfate of potassa, one weak nitric acid, and the 
third distilled water, and connecting them by asbestus moistened in 
pure water, in such a manner, that the surface of the acid is lower 
than the surface of the fluid in the other two cups. When two wires 
of platina, from a powerful Voltaic apparatus, are introduced into the 
two extreme cups, the solution of the salt being positively electrified, a 
decomposition will take place, and in a certain time a portion of po- 
tassa will be found dissolved in the cup in contact with the negative 
wire, though the fluid in the middle cup will still be sensibly acid.’ 


We must here take the liberty of remarking, that several of these 
singular effects had been observed by Hisinger and Berzelius in 
Sweden a year or two before the date of Sir Humphry Davy’s dis- 
coveries: but they had neither led those chemists to entertain any 
suspicion of the true laws by which they are governed, ~or to ap- 


’ ply them to the production of any unknown substances. he first 


of the remarkable decompositions that our author effected, by means 
of his newly established principles, was that of potass, or the vege- 
table fixed alkali, from which he obtained the new metal potassium 
in October 1807. When a thin piece of pure or caustic potass, in 
its usual state of a dry hydret, or combination with water, ‘ is placed 
between two discs of platina connected with the extremities of a 
Voltaic apparatus of 200 double plates ; it will soon undergo fusion, 
oxygen wail separate at the positive surface, and small metallic glo- 
bules will appear at the negative surface, which consist of potassium.’ 
It may also be procured by heating iron filings to Cheon in 
a gunbarrel, and suffering melted potass to come slowly into con- 
tact with them, as MM. Gay Lussac and Thénard discovered ; 
and even by strongly igniting potass with charcoal, as Mr. Curau- 
dau has shown. ‘This metal is about one seventh specifically lighter 
than water ; it fuses at about 150° of Fahrenheit, and becomes ga- 
seous below a red heat. It inflames violently when moistened, or 
when gently heated in contact with the air, affording alkaline 
fumes. Its powerful attraction for oxygen renders it a very useful 
agent in chemical analyses: naphtha seems to be almost the only 
substance in which it can be kept with convenience. 

Soda, the mineral alkali, affords, when similarly treated, though 
not quite so easily, a metal much resembling potassium, but a little 
heavier, though still lighter than water; fusible at about 200°, and 
evaporating at a strong red heat: our author has very properly 
named it sodium ; it agrees with potassium in most of its pro- 
perties. 

Barium was obtained in May 1808, in the form of a dark grey 
mass, with little lustre, by means of a process suggested by MM, 
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Berzelius and Pontin. A portion of pure barita, moistened with 
water, is placed on a plate of platina, which is rendered positive by 
a Voltaic battery, while a globule of mercury, placed in the paste, 
is made negative : an onan is thus obtained, from which the 
mercury is expelled by distillation in a tube of glass free from lead, 
filled with the vapour of naphtha, and hermetically seated. Sir 
Humphry Davy had before obtained it only in combination with 
iron. 

Strontium and calcium are procured in the same manner from 
strontia and lime ; strontium much resembles barium, calcium is a 
little brighter and whiter. When the vapour of potassium is made 
to pass through ignited barita or lime, or some of their compounds, 
some potass is formed, and the earths are either partially or com- 
pletely reduced to a metallic state. 

Magnesium may be obtained in either of these ways, though 
more slowly by the electrochemical process : when the vapour of 
potassium is employed in a thick tube of platina, a small esd 
of mercury may be afterward# introduced, which will amalgamate 
with the metal, and when expelled, will leave it in the form of a 
dark grey metallic film, not acting so rapidly on water as any other 
of the alkaline metals. 

Aluminium, glycinium, zirconium, silicium, and itrium, have 
been obtained less distinctly in separate forms. Aluminium, for 
so we shall take the liberty of writing the word, in preference: to 
aluminum, which has a less classical sound, withstands all attempts 
to decompose the earth by electrifying mercury in contact with it: 
but when a particle of iron is employed, with an electrical power 
capable of fusing it, the iron is whitened, and effervesces with wa- 
ter, affording a small portion of alumina. By means of the va- 
pour of potassium also, some gray metallic particles may be ob- 
tained from ignited alumina: and glycina, similarly treated, affords 
a dark coloured substance, which regains the earthy appearance 
when heated in air, or moistened. Swynilar particles obtained from 
zirconia are found to be partly metallic, vet partly of a chocolate 
brown colour. Silicium seems to have an appearance somewhat 
resembling plumbago; its alloy with iron may be obtained like 
that of aluminium. _Itria also, treated with potassium, affords po- 
tassa, and acquires a partial appearance of metallization. 

Nor have the same powerful means of analysis been less success- 
ful in demonstrating the composition of the boracic «cid, from 
which our author has obtained a substance too little resembling a 
metal to be termed boracium, but which, from its analogy to car- 
bon, he had thought it right to distinguish by the more appropriate 
than elegant name boron. It is procured either by the electrical 
decomposition of the boracic acid, or by igniting that acid with > 
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equal weight of potassium in a tube of iron. It is of a dark olive 
colour, neither fusible nor volatile in any heat to which it has been 
exposed ; it sparkles very brilliantly when thrown into oxygen gas, 
and a portion of it is converted into boracic acid. 

When the fluoboric acid gas is decomposed by the combustion 
of potassium, it affords fluate of potassa, and the boracic acid only 
seems to be deprived of its oxygen; but when potassium is burned 
in the silicated fluoric acid, there is reason to think that both the 
silica and the fluoric acid undergo a partial decomposition, since 
the gas affords a smaller quantity of fluate of lime than before the 
operation of the potassium: but the base of the fluoric acid has 
never been separately exhibited, and from the readiness with which 
the fluoboric gas enters into combinations, our author thinks it not 
altogether impossible that the fluoric acid contained in it may be a 
simple empyreal principle analogous to oxygen and to ‘ chlorine.’ 
His opinions on the nature of these substances, which constitutes 
the third great feature of the present work, require to be illustrated 
in his own words; p. 240. 


* Scheele considered chlorine as an element of the muriatic acid, 
and hence called it dephlogisticated marine acid. By that chemist it 
was regarded as an undecompounded body. Lavoisier and Berthollet 
asserted that it was a compound of muriatic acid gas and oxygen. This 
idea is now universally given up; but some chemists in France and 
Scotland conceive that it is a compound of oxygen, and an unknown 
body, which they call dry muriatic acid. The weight of chlorine, its 
absorbability by water, its colour, and the analogy of some of its com- 
binations to bodies known to contain oxygen, are arguments in favour of 
its being a compound ; and it is possible that oxygen may be one of its 
elements, or that oxygen and chlorine are similarly constituted. I have 
made a number of experiments with the hopes of detecting oxygen in 
it, but without success ; none of its compounds with inflammable bo- 
dies will afford this principle ; charcoal, intensely ignited in it, under- 
goes no change, nor is it altered by the strongest powers of electricity. 
Should oxygen ever be procured from it, some other form of matter, 
possibly a new one, will, at the same time, be discovered as entering 
into its constitution, and till it is decompounded, it must be regarded, 
according to the just logic of chemistry, as an elementary substance. 

P. 237. ‘ Chlorine and oxygen are capable of existing in combina- 
tion, and they form a pecultar gaseous matter. They do not unite, 
when mixed together, but when existing in certain solids, they :nay be 
detached in union. To make the compound of chlorine and oxygen, 
hyperoxymuriate of potassa is introduced into a small retort of glass, 
and twice as much muriatic acid as will cover it diluted with an equal 
volume of water. By the application of a gentle heat, the gas is 
evolved, and it must be collected over mercury. I discovered this elastic 
substance in its pure form in January 1811, and gave to it the name of 
euchlorine, from its bright yellow-green colour. Its smell is not unlike 
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that of burnt sugar. It must be collected and examined with great 
care, and only in small quantities at a time; a very gentle heat causes 
it to explode, sometimes even the heat of the hand; and its elements 
separate from each other with great violence, producing light. None 
of the metals that burn in chlorine act upon this gas at common tem- 
peratures; but when the oxygen is separated they then inflame in the 
chlorine. The proportion in which chlorine combines with bodies may 
be learned from the decomposition of euchlorine ; the oxygen in which 
is to the chlorine as 15 to 67 in weight. If euchlorine be considered 
as consisting of one proportion of oxygen to one of chlorine, then 67 
will be the number representing chlorine, which is most convenient as 
being a whole number. If euchlorine be supposed to contain two pro- 
portions of chlorine and one of oxygen, then the number representing 
chlorine will be 33.5. It will hereafter be shewn that whichever of 
these data be assumed, the relations of the number will harmonize with 
those gained from various other combinations.’ 


The doctrine of the simple proportions of combinations, ex- 
emplified in these numbers, which was the fourth point that we 
mentioned as particularly requiring to be noticed, is thus stated in 
the introduction. 


‘ Experiments made by Richter and Morveau had shewn that, when 
there is an interchange of elements between two neutral salts, there is 
never an excess of acid or basis; and the same law seems to apply ge- 
nerally to double decompositions. When one body combines with ano- 
ther in more than one proportion, the second proportion appears to be 
some multiple or divisor of the first; and this circumstance, observed 
and ingeniously illustrated by Mr. Dalton, led him to adopt the atomic 
hypothesis of chemical changes, which had been ably defended by Mr. 
Higgins in 1789; namely, that the chemical elements consist of certain 
indestructible particles, which unite one and one, or one and two, or in 
some definite numbers.’ p. 56. 

P. 117. ‘ Mr. Berthollet, to whom the first distinct views of the re- 
lations of the force of attraction to quantity are owing, has endea- 
voured to prove that these relations are universal, and that elective af- 
finities cannot strictly be said to exist. He considers the powers of 
bodies to combine as depending, in all cases, upon their relative attrac- 
tions, and upon their acting masses, whatever these may be: and he 
conceives that in all cases of decomposition, in which two bodies act 
upon a third, that third is divided between them in proportion to their 
relative affinities and their quantities of matter. Were this proposition 
strictly correct, it is evident that there could be scarcely any definite 
proportions, When an alkali precipitates an earth from its solution in 
an acid, the earth, according to Mr. Berthollet’s ideas, ought to fall 
down in combination with a portion of acid. But if a solution of po- 
tassa be poured into a sulphuric solution of magnesia, the precipitate 
produced, after being well washed, affords no indication of the presence 
of acid; and M. Piaff has shewn, by some very decisive experiments, 
that magnesia has no action upon neutral combinations of alkalis and 
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sulphuric acid; and, likewise, that the tartarous acid is entirely se- 
parated from lime, and the oxalic acid from oxyd of lead, by quantities 
of sulphuric acid merely sufficient to saturate the two bases; and these 
are distinct and simple instances of elective attraction. Again, when 
one metal precipitates another from anvacid solution, the body that falls 
down is usually free from acid and oxygen: thus zinc precipitates lead 
and tin, and iron copper; and the whole of the oxygen and the acid is 
transferred from one metal to the other.’ 


Having exhibited this outline of the general doctrines which Sir: 
Humphry Davy has undertaken to maintain, we must pause to con- 
sider how far he seems to have left any thing further to be desired, 
with regard to the perfect establishment of either of them. His 
electrochemical discoveries, and his decomposition of the alkalis 
and earths, must ever remain incontestable memorials of his inge- 
nuity and success; but on the subject of the oxymuriatic acid 
gas, we cannot help thinking his tone (p. 335) somewhat more de- 
cisive than the present state of the investigation altogether autho- 
rises. We do not see the absolute necessity of considering every 
body as simple which has never been decompounded, provided that 
there are strong analogical reasons for suspecting that it is really 
acompound, In the present instance, there are considerable dif- 
ficulties on both sides, and being much disposed to suspend our 
judgment until further evidence can be obtained, we must confess 
that a new nomenclature, founded on the adoption of the new opi- 
nion, and tending to carry with it a tacit persuasion of its truth, 
appears to us to be somewhat premature. Either hypothesis may 
be employed for explaining the phenomena ; perhaps the probabi- 
lity is in favour of Sir H. Davy’s; but the arguments, by which it 
is supported, cannot yet be considered as finally conclusive. We 
see ten or twelve different substances agreeing with the muriatic 
acid in a very great majority of their properties, and depending 
for these properties on the oxygen which they contain, and one 
anomalous substance only, which possesses these properties in a 
very slight degree, that is, sulphurated hydrogen, aud which - is 
found to contain little or no oxygen: it does not therefore appear 
to us to have been unphilosophical to suppose that the muriatic 
acid also contained oxygen. It is true that this presumption is 
weakened by the failure of the newly acquired powers of chemical 
electricity to obtain oxygen from it; but however great and won- 
derful those powers may be, they are not altogether irresistible, 
since some of the metals of the earth have been more easily exhi- 
bited by chemical than by electrical means. ‘The oxymuriatic acid 
gas approaches much more nearly to the combinations of oxygen 
than to oxygen itself, in the facility with which it unites with me- 
tals, and in some other respects; nor do the combinations of this 
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gas appear to resemble those of oxygen by any means so closely, as 
might be expected from the analogy of two elementary principles 
belonging to the same class. We are willing to allow, that the ne- 
cessity of supposing a portion of water inseparable from the mu- 
riatic acid gas _militates in some measure against the common opi- 
nion; but it must be remembered that neither the sulphuric nor the 
nitric acid has ever been obtained without admixture, either of wa- 
ter or of some other substance. On the other hand, the theory of 
simple proportions affords an objection of cousiderable weight to 
the doctrine advanced by our author ; for the quantity of muriatic 
acid contained in some of the supersalts and subsalts bears a regu- 
lar relation to the oxygen of the earths or oxyds on the common 
supposition, and not on that of the elementary nature of chlorine ; 
the patent yellow, for example, if we mistake not, is a substance 
which appears to be produced by a regular process in a constant 
manner, and which must, upon this hypothesis, be supposed to be a 
mixture of two distinct combinations, governed by no intelligible 
law, while, if we consider it.as one of the submuriates of lead, it 
exhibits a strict analogy with other substances. 

But even if we grant the existence of chlorine as an elementary 
principle, we cannot approve of distinguishing its combinations by 
terminations only, much less by terminations so simple as ane, ana, 
anée, which our author has proposed for the different combinations 
of chlorine with any other simple substance. According to the 
Linnean precept, Phil. bot. § 287, ‘ a specific name must not be 
united to the generic as a termination,’ and Sir H. Davy has himself 
confessed that for calomel and corrosive sublimate the terms mer- 
curane and mercurana would be an insufficient distinction; to say 
nothing of the inelegance of a French vowel in an English word, 
and of the difficulty of preserving the terms distinct in translations 
‘into other languages, which ought to induce us to refer all scientific 
nomenclature to some common form, that of the Latin language, 
for instance, whence they might be again derived for the use of 
each modern language according to its characteristic genius. We 
do not apprehend that the word ‘ chlorid, following the analogy of 
oxyd,’ (p. vii,) would have been a more ‘ theoretical expression’ 
than the termination ane, and we might add to it, if necessary, 
dichlorid and trichlorid. In the case of the earths and alkalis, 
there is a manifest reason for using single words; these substances, 
unlike the ‘ chlorids,’ occurring continually in combination, it 
would require great circumlocution to express the most familiar 
compounds, unless some such abbreviation were permitted. 

With regard to the fourth principal subject on which the present 
work throws many néw lights, that is, the simplicity of the propor- 
tions of chemical combinations, the proofs are so numerousand satis- 
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factory, that there seems to be little room left for argument. We 
must say; that to us, the supposed discovery of Berthollet never car- 
ried with it any thing like conviction, and we always considered the 
praises and prizes which were so liberally conferred on it, as so 
miny instances only of the facility with which the world is ready 
to bestow its approbation on all the performances of a person 
once celebrated, and frequently even the more enthusiastically the 
more paradoxical they appear. At the same time we must observe, 
that the objections of Pfaff are not so immediately applicable to 
Berthollet’s doctrines as they appear at first sight to be; the parti- 
tion of one substance between two others being principally as- 
serted by Berthollet, as existing in the state of solution, where there 
is nothing to disturb it; while he considers the crystallization of 
one of the compounds as a new cause, perfectly capable of modi- 
fying the previous arrangement of the substances. What Sir H. 
Davy attributes to the experiments of Richter and Morveau was 
sufficiently understood by Bergman, and still more explicitly de- 
monstrated by the contemporary or-even earlier experiments of 
Wenzel. Kirwan’s investigations on this subject were well pro- 
jected, but by no means happily executed. Richter’s first work on 
chemical combinations was published in 1792: his pompous and 
elaborate essays have all ended in a short and imperfect table of 
proportions, which has been, in a great measure, superseded by the 
more accurate researches of Berzelius and other late chemists. 
Bergman had also made experiments which prove that the oxygen, 
capable of enabling one metal to forma salt, was sufficient to serve 
for the oxydation of as much of avother metal as precipitated it, 
and entered into combination with the acid: but it was reserved 
for Gay Lussac to place this law in a clear point of view, and to 
establis!: and illustrate it by decisive experiments. ‘The principles 
of Berthollet were strongly and successfully opposed by Proust in 
1804; he showed that in the combinations of metals with oxygen 
and with sulphur, certain fixed proportions are always observed 
in preference to others; his first experiments on the sulphurets 
were made in 1801. ‘The great improvements im this doctrine, 
which are incontestably of very modern date, are the establishment 
of the simplicity of the numbers ae, the proportions of 
combinations, especially when they relate to the volumes of elastic 
tluids, ‘or to the comparative relations of subsalts or supersalts, 
and of their identity in compounds apparently of very different 
kinds ; for example, in salts, sulphurets, and oxyds: and for these 
facts the science is principally indebted, after Mr. Higgins, to 
Dalton, Gay Lussac, Smithson, and Wollaston. The results of these 
principles may be most conveniently compared by exhibiting them 
in a tabular form; and as no table of this kind is to be found in 
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Sir H. Davy’s work, we shall here take the liberty of inserting 
such a one, in which we have collected most of the numbers which 
he has ascertained, together with some others which ‘we have de- 
duced from the experiments of Berzelius and Richter. 


Table of the Proportional Weights of Chemical Substances en- 
tering into combination. 


Substances, Discoverers, Weights 
combining. 

Oxygen —— Priestley 1774 —— 15 
* Chlorine’ —— Scheele 1774 —— 67 
Hydrogen —— Cavendish 1766 —— 1 
Nitrogen —— Rutherford 1772 —— 26 
Potassium —— Davy 1807 —— 75 
Sodium —— Davy 1807 —— 88 or 44 
Barium — Davy 1808 —— 130 
Tellurium —— Muller 1782 —— ‘ 74 (60?) 
Uranium —— Klaproth 1789 —— 77? 
Chromium —— Vauquelia 1798 —— 
Antimony — 165 (330 ?) 
Manganesium —— Kaim 1770 —— 103 
Zinc — 66 
Tin —- 110 
Molybdaenum -—— Hielm 1782 —— 88 
Tron — 103 
Cobalt — Brandt 1733. —— ‘166’ (110) 
Copper —_— * 120° (128 ?) 
Arsenic —— 90 
Nickel —— Cronstedt 1751 —— * 55’ (110?) 
Bismuth —-- 134 
Silver —. 205 
Lead — 398 
Rhodium —— Wollaston 1804 —~— 
Palladium —— Wollaston 1803 —— ‘134’ (106) 
Mercury — 380 
Tungstenium —— Delhuyars 1781 —— 94 
Gold oe 373 Berz, 
Platina —— Scheffer or Lewis 1750? —— 180 Berz. 
Iridium — Tennant 1803 —— 
Osmium — Tennant 1803 —— 
Titanium —— Gregor? 17991 —— 
Columbium —— Hatchett? 1802 —— 
Tantalium —— Ekeberg 
Cerium -—— Hisinger and Ber- 

zelius 1804 —— 86 (172?) 
Strontium —— Davy 1808 —— 90 
Calcium —- Davy 1808 —— 40 
Magnesium —— Davy 1808 —— 38? (23 ?) 
Glycinium — Davy a 39? 
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Substances. Discoverers. Weights 
combining. 
Itrium —.. Davy — 111? 
Aluminium — Davy 1808 —-— 33? 
Zirconium — Davy —_—-- 70? 
Silicium — Davy —— 31? 
Carbon -— — 4114 
Boron —— Davy 1807 -——— 55? 
Phosphorus —- Brandt 16069 —— 20 (25?) 
Sulphur —_— 30 
Fluoric basis? —— 5.7? 
Water —— (lox. II hydr. Cav.) —— 17 
Ammonia — ([nitr. VI hydr. Berth.) —— 52 
Potass —— (I ox.1 pot.) —_— 90 
Soda —— —— ‘118’ (59) 
Barita — Scheele 1774 —— 145 
Strontia — Crawford 17990 —— 105 
Lime — . —-- 55 
Magnesia —— Hofmann — ‘ 53’ (38,B.) 
Glycina —— Vauquelin 1798 —— 54 
Itria —- Gadolin 1794 —— 126 
Alumina —  Margraaf ae 48 
Zirconia —— Klaproth 1788 —— 85 
Silica —— Margraaf ; oe 61 (30.5) 
Acids. Weights, Acids, Weights: 
Sulphuric 75 Tungstic 128? 
Sulphurous 60 Columbic 
Phosphoric 55 Berz. Acetic 96 Berz. 
Phosphorous 35 (105 #) Formic 64 Richt. 
Carbonic 41 , 70 
Nitric 101 Guaite yr Bors, 
Nitrous * 86°71, B.) Mellitic 
Muriatic (52, B.) Tartaric 124 Berz. 
Oxymuriatic Citric 105 Berz. 
Hyperoxymuriatic Malic 
Fluoric Q1? Mucic 
Boracic 320? Benzoic 
Chromic Succinic 79 Richt. 
Molybdic 133 Moroxylic 110? 
Molybdous 118 Camphoric 64? 
Arsenic 135 Suberic 
Arsenious 120 Lactic 


By means of this table we can at once ascertain the proportions 
of the component parts of any salt or other compound of the sub- 
stances contained in it: thus nitre consists of 90 potass and 101 
nitric acid, or of 47 per cent. alkali and 53 acid in its dry state: or 
if we consider the white caustic potass, in the driest state in which 
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it is exhibited by any common means, when it is still a hydret, and 
contains a portion of water, expressed by 17, the number for potass 
will become 107; and the number for the tnost concentrated li- 
quid nitric acid, becoming in a similar manner 118, the proportion 
of alkali will be about 474 per cent. instead of 47. And ma si- 
milar manner we find for the sulphate of barita 145 and 75, or 66 
per cent. of earth, and 34 of dry acid, which is a result fully esta- 
blished by the most accurate analyses. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that the number here assigned to the carbonic acid is that 
which belongs to the alkaline subcarbonates, which are not, strictly 
speaking, neutral salts ; and that there are some other apparent ir- 
regularities of the same nature, in the operation of the laws of 
simple proportions. 

Besides the geueral doctrines which we have thus particularly 
examined, there are many detached passages, which we shall think 
it right to mention in the order of their occurrence; some on ac- 
cout of their novelty and interest, others because, in a work so 
likely to be universally studied, we wish to leave nothing unnoticed, 
which appears to require either correction or explanation. 

In speaking of Aristotle, (p. 5,) our author seems rather to 
have been led away by a popular clamour, than to have studied 
with attention the real tenour of that great observer’s mode of phi- 
losophizing. ‘The ‘ practice of advancing general principles, and 
applying them to particular instances,’ is so far from being ‘ fatal. 
to truth in all scjences,’ that, when those principles are advanced on 
suflicient grounds, it constitutes the essence of true philosophy ; 
and Aristotle did not advance principles on physical subjects with- 
out what he thought sufficient grounds. The beauty of the theory 
of gravitation depends wholly on the establishment of a general 
principle, and its application to particular instances: and even our 
author appears to have applied the general principle of simple 
proportions to particular instances, almost in contradiction to his 
own earlier researches ; where, for instance, he doubts the accura- 
cy of his experiment with diamond and potassium, because it ‘ does 
not harmonize with the doctrine of definite proportions.’ (p. 312.) 
In the case of ammonia, too, he has, perhaps, been partly induced 
by similar considerations, to repeat his former analysis, in which he 
‘ thought that a small quantity of water was found,’ and ‘ very deli- 
cate experiments’ having convinced him (p. 269) that no water is 
obtained, he has very candidly returned to Mr. Berthollet’s opinion 
respecting the constitution of this substance. 

P. 69. ‘ For any thing we know to the contrary, gravitation and 
cohesion may be mere modifications of the same general power of 
attraction.’ ‘This is a mistake not altogether uncommon with those 
who have not sufficiently attended to the mathematical menaien 
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of the forces concerned. Whether or no these forces may be pro- 
duced by any different modifications of the same cause, we have 
no right even to conjecture ; but their magnitude and the laws of 
their action are so totally dissimilar, that they cannot possibly be 
considered as modifications of the same power. 

P. 70. There is an error in the comparative expansions of solids 
and fluids as here related : ‘ 100,000 parts of glass, raised from the 
degree of freezing to that of boiling water, became 100,083 ;—the 
expansive power of liquids in general is greater than that of solids, 
— 100,000 parts of mercury become 101,835,’ that is, in bulk; but 
100,000 parts of glass become in bulk 100,250, not 100,083 only ; 
and 100,000 of zinc*100,910, its expansion being about half as 
much as that of mercury, instead of one-sixth, as would be inferred 
from our author’s statement. P. 75. A ‘ common thermometer,’ 
isnot ‘ hermetically sealed’ ‘ at the moment of the ebullition of 
the mercury ;’ for, in this case, the fluid would sink within the bulb 
at all common temperatures, unless the tube were much longer than 
usual, 

P. 76. Professor Leslie has complained, in the public papers, that 
Sir H. Davy mentions a thermometer of Van Helmont, as similar 
to his differential thermometer, while, in fact, Van Helmont’s in- 
strument was open at one end; although his explanations ‘ inciden- 
tally involved the principle of the differential thermometer, which 
the author never once dreamed of reducing to use:’ nor has the 
truth of this statement been disproved by the person who has re- 
plied on bebalf of Sir H. Davy. The ‘ principle of the differen- 
tial thermometer’ is too simple to be called an invention ; and it is 
only by its ingenious application that Professor Leslic has made it 
an object of attention. 

P. 79. A very amusing experiment, in which ether, floating on 
water, is made to burn, without sensibly elevating the temperature 
of the water one-eighth of an inch below the surface, is adduced as 
a proof of the great difficulty with which fluids trqnsmit heat 
downwards, But it must be remembered that liquid ether is not 
susceptible of a temperature higher than 102°, aud that a feverish 
hand, held at the surface of the water, would heat it just as rapidly 
as the boiling ether; and probably much more so, since the capa- 
city of ether for heat is less than half of that of an aqueous fluid. 

P. 80. ‘ In solids the attractive force predominates over the 
repulsive; -in fluids and in eiastic fluids they may be regarded as in 
different states af equilibrium.’ It is difficult to conceive how so 
much error and confusion could lave been collected, by such an 
author, into so short a sentence. When one of two forces ‘ pre- 
dominates,’ there must be motion, and the parts of a body cannot 
remain at rest: indeed so far is the attractive force from predomi- 
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nating in a solid rather than in a liquid, that when water becomes 
solid, this force gives way to the repulsive, and the ice expands. 
Nor are the attractive and repulsive forces in any ‘ equilibrium’ in 
elastic fluids; the repulsive force exists here alone, and only com- 
nsated by evar pressure or gravitation. It is in liquids and 
in solids that the attractive and repulsive forces exist ‘ in different 
states of equilibrium,’ and probably without differing materially in 
degree; for the compressibility of ice appears to differ very little 
from that of water, and the imniediate force of cohesion is inti- 
mately connected with the compressibility: but the true distinction 
between solids and liquids is the hardness or lateral adhesion of the 
one, and the perfect freedom of lateral motion possessed by the 
particles of the other; and if it were necessary to assign a cause 
for this distinction, there is none that we could point out with 
greater probability, than a certain symmetry of arrangement, or an 
approach to crystallization, in the p/rticles of solids, while those of 
fluids might be supposed to be collected together without any 
un‘form order, and so far to be perfectly independent of each 
rer, 

P. 84. ‘ It appears from the researches of Professor Robison, 
that in a vacuum all liquids boil about 145° lower than in the open 
air.” Such an observation as this could scarcely have been made 
with any propriety, even before the speculations of Mr. Dalton had 
assisted us in forming more correct .deas on this subject. A liquid 
placed ina perfect vacuum might be said to boil at any tempera- 
ture, however low: since the temperature at which any liquid boils 
is wholly dependent on the pressure to which it is subjected. We 
may however easily understand Professor Robison’s experiments, 
by interpreting the term vacuum as relating to the receiver of an 
ordinary air-pump, not in the best repair, 12 which the mercurial 
gage would stand at about two-thirds of an inch; for in such an 
atmosphere as this, both water and alcohol would in reality have 
their usual boiling points lowered about 145°. 

P. 92. The ‘ maccuracy’ of the thermometer must be rather 
increased than ‘ counteracted,’ by the disparity of the expansions 
of fluids and solids, if it is really such as our author states it. 

P. 94. With repect to heat, Sir H. Davy still professes himself 
an advocate of the opinion of Bacon and Newton, that it depends 
on a vibratory motion of the particles of bodies: but, however 
powerful we may allow some of his arguments to be, we cannot 
agree with him in thinking, that the acknowledged existence of a 
* motion’ of expansion or contraction will go very far to prove the 
intimate nature of the cause of that expansion or contraction. 

P. 136. The capability of thin plates, to receive a much stronger 
charge of electricity than thick, is here attributed to ‘ the difficulty 
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with which non-conductors receive polarity.’ Surely the explana- 
tions of Cavendish and Robison are much more lummous. 

P. 141. The resemblance of the Aurora borealis to the discharge 
of electricity through rare air was very naturally adduced by Frank- 
lin in illustration of that phenomenon; but it cannot be admitted 
as a sufficient explanation, until it be shown in. what manner the 
magnetical effects of the Aurora borealis are produced, or why its 
beams are always parallel to the dipping outs 

P. 149. The different powers of Voltaic batteries consisting of 
large and small plates, although perhaps somewhat too strongly 
contrasted, are very happily exemplified by experiments conducted 
in pursuit of Mr. Cavendish’s idea of the different effect of a great 
quantity of electric fluid, and a great intensity of charge; and very 
interesting accounts are given of the operation of Mr. Children’s 
large plates, and of the gigantic apparatus of 2000 double plates, 
procured by subscription for the use of the Royal Institution: but 
we must be contented with merely pointing out these experiments, 
without attempting to give a particular abstract of them. 

P. 168. Sir H. Davy confirms Mr. Ehrman’s discovery of uni- 
30 bodies, which discharge the electricity of either end of the 

oltaic circuit taken separately, but when connected witl both, re- 
tain the character of one only; soap, for instance, remains positive, 
and the flame of a common taper negative. 

P. 219. Note. The optical experiments here mentioned cannot 
certainly be sufficiently ‘ explained on the idea of attractive poles on 
opposite sides of the Satialit of light.” These experiments prove, 
if they prove any thing, not only ‘ that homogeneous light, at certain 
equal distances in the direction of its motion, is possessed of oppo- 
site qualities, capable of neutralising each other’; but also that these 
qualities affect the collateral rays of any single beam in a manner 
precisely similar at equal distances from the radiant pomt: so that 
it would be necessary to suppose a continued stratum or film of 
particles to be thrown off by every luminous point, many millions of 
millions of times in a second, and to proceed in all directions, like 
an expanding shell, with an inconceivable velocity, to immeasurable 
distances. We do not state this as an impossibility, but as a can- 
dition necessary to be taken imto consideration, without which our 
author's conjec're would be wholly inapplicable to the pheno~ 
mena. 

P. 233. It is very justly observed that atmospheric air has not 
been found to differ perceptibly in its composition in the most dis- 
similar situations, containing always 21 of oxygen, and 79 of azote 
or nitrogen; that is, as it should have been added, by measure. 

_P. 296. A peculiar hydrophosphoric gas is described, which was 
discovered by the author in Iebruary, 1812; but which appears to 
FQ have 
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have been previously known to Bickman and others. P. 320. 
Some very accurate and decisive experiments are mentioned, which 
seem to determine finally that the ‘ carbureted’ or carboneted hy- 
drogeus contain no oxygen, and that they exist exclusively in the 
forms of ‘ carbureted hydrogen,’ and ‘ supercarbureted hydrogen,’ 
or olefient gas. P. 382. ‘ Stannane’ seems to have been known 
to Proust. 

P. 391. It is observed that the colours on a polished surface of 
heated iron ‘ cannot depend on oxydation, as they take place under 
mercury.’ But they appear between the temperatures of 430° and 
580°, when the mercury has not yet boiled, and when we cannot be 
certain that all air has been excluded. In the case of lead, there is 
positive evidence that these colours are derived from the formation 
of litharge ; and in that of iron, it appears almost impossible to 
doubt that they are the beginning of the scales of oxyd, which are 
actually thrown off, when the heat becomes more intense. 

P. 435. Palladium is said not to have ‘ been. found in sufficient 
quantities to be applied to the purposes of the arts.’ But, if we are 
not misinformed, its ingenious discoverer, who seems to set all quan- 
tity at defiance, has furnished an auropalladium, or an alloy of this 
metal with gold, for the graduations of the magnificent circular 
instrument, which has lately been constructed by Mr. Troughton 
for the royal observatory at Greenwich; this alloy having the ap- 
pearance and durability of platina, and being of a hardness better 
adapted for receiving the divisions. 

P. 492. The ‘ powder of Algarotti’ seems to be a submuriate, 
and not an ‘ oxyd’ of antimony. 

P. 498. The solution of potassium in hydrogen is made the 
basis of the explanation of the ready production of potassium by 
means of ignited iron filings: but we had before been told that so- 
dium may be obtained in the same manner, and that sodium is not 
soluble in hydrogen; pp. 331, 335. The attraction of potass to 
the oxyd of iron is alleged by others, with more consistency, as a 
predisposing or potential affinity. 

The character of Sir Humphry Davy’s researches has always 
been that of the most interesting originality, and we have certainly 
no reason to complain that he has in his experiments very common- 
ly forsaken the beaten path. But in a general wouk like the pre- 
sent, it was impossible that every thing which was required should 
be supplied from what he had himself discovered or confirmed, and 
in reporting the labours of others, he has sometimes allowed inac- 
curacies to escape him, which a little more plodding diligence 
might have avoided. ‘The processes for obtaining the metals m pu- 
rity are often of this description: they might perhaps very proper- 
ly have been omitted or deferred, as not sufficiently elementary to 
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be read with adyantage by a student: but if they were to be in- 
serted, it would have been better to have rendered them a little 
more intelligible; and the entering into such an explanation of each 
process might often have led the author to have considered all its 
steps with more attention, and to have inquired if they afforded the 
best possible means of attaining the desired end. He seems also in 
many instances to have trusted too much to his memory in asserting 
the nonexistence of certain combinations, especially those of several 
of the metals with carbon, and of some with sulfur. In a future edi- 
tion, it will be necessary to correct several numerical and verbal er- 
rors, besides those which are pointed out in the page of errata. P. 
271, line 6 from the bottom, for 1.9 read .19. P. 332, 1.15, for 
stannane read tin. P.371, 1.9 from the bottom, for two, probably, 
three. P. 413, 1.6 from the bottom, for 2 to3 read 3 to?. P.445, 
§8 is a repetitionof §5. P. 449, 1. 20, sqg5 is either a misprint or 
a mistake. P. 468, |. 19, for soda read potassa. P. 497, |. 7 from 
the bottom, for very, read not very. P. 501, last line, for sqhare 
inch we must probably read inch square. App. page 2, |. 3, for 
11.026 read 4.026. 

The present volume extends only to the general laws of chemical 
changes, and the primary combinations of the undecompounded 
bodies: how many more such volumes will complete the whole of 
the projected Elements, it has probably not yet been possible 
to determine. With all its excellencies, this work must be al- 
lowed to bear no inconsiderable marks of haste, and we could 
easily have conjectured, even if the author had not expressly told 
vs so in his dedication, that the period employed on it ‘has been 
the happiest of his life.’ In that, and in every other happiness 
which may have befallen him, we shall ever most sincerely rejoice, 
nor shall we think the public will have any reason to reproach him 
with having done too little for science, even if he should fail, at any 
future time, in his avowed resolution of pursuing it ‘ with unabated 
ardour ;’ that he has not yet so failed, is become, from a late acci- 
dent, a matter of public notoriety ; and if we may expect perseve- 
rance to be at all commensurate to success, we have no reason to 
be apprehensive of his passing any part of his life in inactivity. 

The style and manner of this work are nearly the same with 
those of the author’s lectures delivered in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution; they have been much admired by some of the most 
competent judges of good language and good taste; and it has been 
remarked that Davy was born a poet, and has only become a che- 
mist by accident, Certainly the situation, in which he was placed, 


induced him to cultivate an ornamented and popular style of ex- 


pression and embellishment; and what was encouraged by tempo- 
rary motives has become natural to him from habit. Hence have 
F 3 arises 
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arisen a multitude of sentimental reflections, and appeals to the 
feelings, which many will think beauties, and some only prettinesses ; 
nor is it necessary for us to decide in which of the two classes 
of readers we wish ourselves to be arranged, conceiving that in 
matters so indifferent to the immediate object of a work, a great 
latitude may be allowed to the diversity of taste and opinion. 








Art. V. Count Julian: a Tragedy. London, Murray. 8vo. 
pp. 128. 


THE author of the drama before us, has taken a very different 

view of Count Julian’s character from that in which the Spa- 
nish writers represent him. He is not 

El injuriado Conde, a la venganza 
Atento, y no a la fama. 

as Luis de Leon describes him, a man sacrificing his country and 
his faith to the gratification of his revenge : the Julian of the tragedy 
is a hero and a patriot, seeking as much to redress the wrongs of his 
country as his own peculiar grievances; but unhappily attempting to 
effect it by the assistance of a foreign power. Repugnant as this re- 
presentation of Julian is to the feelings of a Spaniard, and to those 
which are drawn from Spanish history, it is less so than the liberty 
which has been taken of ennobling Opas, the archbishop of Se- 
ville, arenegado and a traitor, whose name is detested in the pe- 
ninsula. The author does not seem to be sensible that this can 
produce an unpleasant effect, ‘ It is remarkable,’ he says, ‘ that 
the most importagt era in Spanish history should be the most 
obscure. ‘This is propitious to the poet, and, above all, to the 
tragedian. Few characters of such an era can be glaringly misre- 
presented, few facts offensively perverted. The purposes of the 
dramatist have certainly been served by this departure from histori- 
cal verity and received tradition. 

The play opens with a scene in the camp of Julian, between 
that someutaill and Opas, who is urging him, but vainly, to see 
his daughter. Julian, who begins to feel the consequence of the 
victories which he has gained over Roderigo, says of tnms-lf, 


‘ All my peace 

Has vanish’d: my fair fame.in after-times 
Will wear an alien and uncomely form, 
Seen o’er the cities I have laid in dust, ! 
Countrymen slaughtered, friends abjured! 

Opas. And faith? 

Jul. Alone now left me, filling up in part 
The narrow gnd waste intervals of grief.’ 


The 
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The archbishop leaves him to a herald, who proves to be Rode- 
rigo: he comes to tell Julian that the face of the war is altered, 
numbers having flocked to his standard, and, among others, Sisabert, 
who had been betrothed to Covilla, another character in which the 
poet has thought proper to depart from the received account. Tle 
offers Julian, if he will send away the Moors, or forsake them, to 
cede to his sovereignty the country beyond the Ebro, and to make 
all the reparation possible to his daughter, by putting away his 
queen Egilona and marrying her. Upon this Julian exclaims— 


‘ Blind insolence! base insincerity ! 
Power and renown no mortal ever shared 
Who could retain, or grasp them, to himself: 
And, for Covilla? patience! peace! for her? 
She call upon her God, and outrage bim 
At his own altar! she repeat the vows 
She violates in repeating! who abhors 

’ Thee and thy crimes, and wants no crown of thine. 
Force may compe] the abhorrent soul, or want 
Lash and pursue it to the public ways; 
Virtue looks back and weeps, and may return 
To these, but never near the abandon’d one 
Who drags religion to adultery’s feet, 
And rears the altar higher for her sake.” 


Abdalazis, son of the Moorish commander, Muza, now enters, 
bringing his father’s orders to Julian to prepare for battle. He 
tells him of the women who are awaiting admittance without his 
tent, and while he is yet speaking, Muza himself comes in, bring- 
ing one of them with him. It is Egilona. At her sight, Roderigo 
discovers himself, the Moors attempt to seize him, but Julian 
protects and sends him away unhurt. 

The second act begins with an interview between Julian and his 
daughter, in whom the poet seems to have delighted to set forth an 
ideal portrait of female géntleness and loveliness. Sisabert enters, 
who is, not very probably, represented as ignorant of all that has hap- 
pened to his mistress, and accusing her of breach of faith towards 
him, under which error he is suffered to depart. Egilona is now 
introduced and her character developes itself ; loving her husband 
still, but fearing the loss of power more than the loss of his affec- 
tion, suspicious of Covilla, who has, however, innocently supplant- 
ed her there, and suspicious that Julian is actuated by the hope of 
making himself king. ‘This character is afterwards described in a 
rich strain of poetry. 


‘ Opas. Beaming with virtue inaccessible 
Stood Egilona; for her lord she lived, 
And for the beavens that raised her sphere so high: ‘ 
ra A 
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All thoughts were on her—all, beside her own. 
Negligent as the blossoms of the field, 
Arrayed in candour and simplicity, 

Before her path she heard the streams of joy 
Murmur her name in all their cadences, 

Saw them in every scene, in light, in shade, 
Reflect her image—but acknowledged. them 
Hers most complete when flowing from her most. 
All things in want of her, herself of none, 
Pomp and dominion lay beneath her feet 
Unfeit and unregarded: now behold 

The earthly passions war against the heavenly! 
Pride against love, ambition and revenge 
Against devotion and compliancy— 

Her glorious beams adversity hath blunted, 
And coming nearer to our quiet view 

The original clay of coarse mortality 

Hardens and flaws around her.’—p. 66. 


Egilona is confirmed by some misapprehended expressions of 
Opas, in her suspicion that Julian and Covilla mean to accept Ro- 
derigo’s offer, and under this belief, offers herself and the crown to 
Abdalazis. 

Act If. Opas meantime has gone to Roderigo at Xeres. The 
king avows that he is satiated with Egilona, that he feels no com- 
punction or sorrow for what he has done, and that he wants no 


pity. To this the archbishop replies 





* O what a curse 

To thee, this utter ignorance of thine! 

Julian, whom all the good commiserate, 

Sees thee, below him far in happiness: 

A state indeed of no quick restlessness, 

No glancing agitation—one vast swell 

Of melancholy, deep, impassable, 

Interminable, where his spirit alone 

Broods and o’ershadows all, bears him from earth 
And purifies his chastened soul for heaven.—— 

I have heard 

The secrets of the soul, and pitied them. 

Bad and accursed things have men confest 
Before me, but have left them unarrayed, 
Naked, and shivering with deformity. 

The troubled dreams and deafening gush of youth 
Fling o’er the fancy, struggling to be free, 
Discordant and impracticable things: 

If the good shudder at their past escapes, 

Shall not the wicked shudder at. their crimes? 
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They shall—and I denounce upon thy head 
God’s vengeance thou shalt rule this land no more.’ p. 53. 


Roderigo orders him to be seized, but he is soon relieved by Si- 
sabert, who, though yet ignorant of the whole extent of the tyrant’s 
guilt, has discovered that he would have forced Covilla to become 
his queen, and therefore joimed Julian amid the general revolt of 
Roderigo’s soldiers. Juliav is thus described by him in the deci- 
sive conflict. 


* He called on God, the witness of his cause, 
On Spain, the partner of his victories, 
And yet amidst these animating words 
Rolled the huge tear down his unvizor’d face— 
A general swell of indignation rose 
Thro’ the long line, sobs burst from every breast, 
Hardly one voice succeeded—you might hear 
The impatient hoof strike the soft sandy plain : 
But when the gates flew open, and the king 
In his high car came forth triumphantly, 
Then was Count Julian’s stature more elate ; 
Tremendous was the smile that smote the eyes 
Ofall he past—*“ fathers, and sons, and brothers,” 
He cried, “ I fight your battles, follow me! 
Soldiers, we know no danger but disgrace !” 

Father, and general, and king, they shout, 

And would proclaim him—back he cast his face, 
Pallid with grief, and one loud groan burst forth; 
It kindled vengeance thro’ the Asturiaa ranks, 
And they soon scatter’d, as the blasts of heaven 
Scatter the leaves and dust, the astonished foe.’—p. 73. 


In the fourth act Roderigo appears as a prisoner in Julian’s tent, 
and a scene occurs containing parts in as deep a tone of passion as 
can be found in English poetry. 


‘ Jul. Torne hast thou from me all my soul held dear! 
Her form, her voice, all, hast thou banish’d from me, 
Nor dare I, wretched as I am! recal 
Those solaces of every grief, erewhile ! 

I stand abased before insulting crime. 

I faulter like a criminal myself. 

The hand that hurled thy chariot o’er its wheels, 

That held thy steeds erect and motionless 

As moulten statues on some palace-gates, 

Shakes, as with palsied age, before thee now. 

Gone is the treasure of my heart, for ever, 

Without a father, mother, friend, or name! 

Daughter of Julian—Such was her delight— 

Such was mine too! what pride more innocent, 
What, 
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What, surely, less deserving pangs like these, 
Than springs from filial and parental love! 
Debarred from every hope that issues forth 

To meet the balmy breath of early life, 

Her sadden’d days, all, cold and colourless, 
Will stretch before her their whole weary length 
Amid the sameness of obscurity. 

She wanted not seclusion, to unveil 

Her thoughts to heaven, cloister, nor midnight bell; 
She found it in all places, at all hours: 

While, to assuage my labours, she indulged 

A playfulness that shunn’d a mother’s eye, 

Still, to avert my perils, there arose 

A piety that, even from me, retired. 

Rod. Such was she !—what am I!—those are the arms 

That are triumphant when the battle fails. 

O Julian, Julian! all thy former words 

Struck but the imbecile plumes of vanity ; 
These, thro’ its steely coverings, pierce the heart. 
I ask not life nor death; but, if I live, 

Send my most bitter enemy to watch 

My secret paths, send poverty, send pain— 

Jul. This further curse hast thou inflicted; wretch, 
I cannot pardon thee. 

Rod. Thy tone, thy mien, 

Refute those words. 

Jul. No—I can not forgive. 

Rod. Upon my knees, my conqueror, I implore— 
Upon the earth, before thy feet—hard heart ! 

Jul. Audacious! hast thou never heard that prayer 
And scorn’d it? ’tis the last thou shouldst repeat, 
Upon the earth! upon her knees! O God! 

Rod. Pardon me not, then—but with purer lips 
Implore of God, who would hear thee, to pardon. 

Jul. Hope it I may—pronounce it—O Roderigo! 
Ask it of him who can; I too will ask, 

And, in my own transgressions, pray for thine. 

Rod, One name I dare not— 

Jul. Go—abstain from that, 

I do conjure thee ; raise not in my soul 

Again the tempest that has wrecked my fame ; 

Thou shalt not breathe in the same clime with her. 
Far o’er the unebbing sea thou shalt adore 

The eastern star, and—may thy end be peace.’—p. 81. 





To point out particular beauties in a scene like this would be, 
at best, but an impertinent office ; yet we cannot forbear from no- 
ticing the description of Julian and the chariot-horses, as one of 
the noblest images of human power that we reggllect. Yet this is 

equalled 
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equalled in a following scene, where Julian is thus described by 
his foster-brother : 


‘ Not victory, that o’ershadows him, sees he! 
No airy aud light passion stirs abroad 
To ruffle or to soothe him; all are quelled 
Beneath a mightier, sterner, stress of mind : 
Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmoved, 
Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men ; 
As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary, stands immovable 
Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye, 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 
In the cold light, above the dews of morn.’ p. 97. 


The escape of Roderigo and the departure of Covilla at the 
same time, confirm the suspicions of Egilona, and of Muza, who is 
represented with all the perfidy and cruelty of the Moorish charac- 
ter. Tarik and Abdalazis, who are of more generous natures, will 
not, at first, believe that Julian can have been false to them, and 
the latter relates what had past with Roderigo. 





’ There is a poor half-ruin’d cell 
In Xeres, whither few indeed resort; 
Green are the walls within, green is the floor 
And slippery from disuse ; for christian feet 
Avoid it, as half-holy, half-accurst. 
Still in its dark recess fanatic sin 
Abases to the ground his tangled hair, 
And servile scourges and reluctant groans 
Roll o'er the vault uninterruptedly, 
Till, such the natural stilness of the place, 
The very tear upon the damps below 
Drops audible, and the heart’s throb replies. 
There is the idol maid of christian creed, 
And taller images, whose history 
I know not, nor inquired— 
Hither the aged Opas of Seville 
Walked slowly, and behind him was a man 
Barefooted, bruized, dejected, comfortless, 
In sack-cloth ; the white ashes on his head 
Dropt as he smote his breast—he gathered up, 
Replaced them all, groaned deeply, looked to heaven, 
And held them, like a treasure, with claspt hands.” p. 103, 


Julian is summoned by the Moorish chief to explain his con- 
duct: but Tarik, the only oue to whom he would have replied, 
leaves him as soon as he hears him admit that he had sent Rode- 

rigo 
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rigo away: and when Julian speaks of the people chusing a king, 
he talks a language which Muza and Abdalazis are contin 
of understanding. He adds that Spain would gladly provide the 
means of return, and pay them liberally for their aid against op- 
pression: Muza replies that she shall pay ‘ the treasures of her 
soil, her ports, her youth;’ and when Julian declares that they who 
attempt to enslave her shall rue the attempt, Muza tells him that, 
foreseeing his treachery, he had already ordered his two sons to be 
put to death. A scene of great dignity ensues; Abdalazis pleads 
for Julian, but Muza is inexorable. A messenger enters to tell 
the Count that his wife has died upon the bodies of her murdered 
children, and the drama concludes with this speech from Julian. 


* Jul. Receive them to thy peace, eternal God! 
O soother of my hours, while I beheld 

The light of day, and thine! adieu, adieu ! 

And my Covilla! dost thou yet survive? 

Yes, my lost child, thou livest yet-—in shame! 
O agony, past utterance! past thought! 
I will endure thee; I, whom heaven ordained 
Thus to have served beneath my enemies, 

Their conqueror, thus to have visited 

My native land with vengeance and with woe. 
Henceforward shall she recognise her sons, 
Impatient of oppression or disgrace, 

And rescue them, or perish; let her hold 

This compact, written with her blood, and mine.’ 





We had marked other passages of equal beauty; but our limits 
will not admit of more; and enough has been given to shew the rea- 
der the character of the play: if he appreciates it rightly, he will 
seek for the rest in the work itself. As a drama, it is evident that 
it has not been intended for representation,—so little is it addressed 
either to the eyes or the ears of the multitude. The fable is not 
always sufficiently clear; im a few instances the language, which is 
occasionally laboured into stiffness, borders on obscurity, and the 
verse is every where epic rather than dramatic. 

We should have no hesitation im ascribing Count Julian to the 
author of a narrative poem of which the story is strange and un- 
prepossessing, and the diction obscure, ut in which the higher re- 

uisites of poetry are incidentally displayed in an eminent degree. 
The same powers are exhibited here so strikingly, and the defects 
which exist partake so much of the same character, that the inter- 
nal evidence secures decision; but when an author has not thought 
proper to affix his name, the critic who gives it publicity assumes an 
authority to which neither the laws of courtesy nor of his profes- 

sion entitle hin. 
Aart. 
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Arr. VI. Calamities of Authors; including some Inquiries re- 
specting their moral and literary Characters. By the Author 
of ‘ Curiosities of Literature. 3 Volumes, 8vo. London. 
Murray. 1812. 


iw we were to form our opinion of this book from its title-page, 

it would not be very favourable: authors are there imtroduced 
as a genus, and their moral and literary characters spoken of as if 
each had not a moral and literary character of his own. Neither 
should we think mors highly of the writer’s precision of style by 
looking at the end, where a portentous metaphor about ‘ barren 
fertility’ stares the reader in the face. But the middle of the book 
is much better than the two ends: it is one of those works which 
are designed for the breakfast table and the sofa, and is so well 
adapted for its purpose, that he who takes it up will not readily lay 
itdown. The matter is as amusing as any lover of light reading 
can desire, and of such a desultory kind that a comment might 
easily be made as extensive as the text. 

‘The first head, or chapter, treats of Authors by Profession. 
Before the invention of printing, authorship was necessarily con- 
fined to the privileged orders, and the only persons who profited by 
their works were probably those minstrels who sung their own 
compositions : but as soon as books could be rapidly and easily 
multiplied, authorship became a trade. Luther even speaks of the 
price per sheet in his days. ‘ | have no plenty of money,’ he says, 
* and yet I deal thus with the printers: [ receive nothing from 
them for recompence of my many copies. Sometimes I take of 
them one copy, this I think is due to me; whereas other writers, 
yea translators, for every eight leaves have an angel.’ In the regu- 
lar progress of society, it became as natural that the author should 
live by the pen, as that the priest should live by the altar, or the 
soldier by the sword: that literature, therefore, like every thing 
else which may be made a meaus of emolument, should become a 
trade or profession, is somewhat oddly placed among the calamities 
of literary men, though it may be perfectly true that it is a very 
unprofitable profession. ‘The examples which are given, relate ra- 
ther to want of principle in the individuals than to any thing else. 
Political traders who offer themselves to the best bidder are 
what the Solomons and Brodums are in medicine,—adventu- 
rers of equal probity and equal respectability, but in a less lucra- 
tive craft. The writer is not correct in affirming that they form a 
race peculiar to our country; France has swarmed with them. It 
is in this place that the anecdote should have occurred to him of 
the poor wretch who euvdeavoured toe excuse himself to the French 

nunister 
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minister whom he had libelled, by pleadmg poverty and saying that 
he must live. The minister replied, 1 see no necessity for it. 
Among men of this description, Tacitus Gordon, as the author calls 
him, ought not to have been classed; it is unjust to infer that be- 
cause he was a political writer and was made a commissioner of 
wine-licenses, he was therefore a hireling. Gordon was certainly 
the warm advocate of a political party, but he was neither a poor 
man nor a profligate one: his translation of Tacitus is not in- 
terior to Murphy’s; its latinisms even give it a peculiarity which 
represents the strong mannerism of the original better than can be 
done By mere idiomatic English. Chatterton is adduced as ano- 
ther instance, for his well known memorandum upon the death of 
Beckford the Lord Mayor. 


Lost by his death in au Essay . . . 1 11 6G 
Gained in Elegies . . . £.2 2 
Gained in Essays . . . . 3 3 

— 5 5 0 





Am gladhe isdead by . . . . . 3 15 6 

Aud this is called a balance-sheet of literary iniquity and trade ! 
Poor Chatterton! who does not see in this the sportiveness of a 
boy of genius, who, however he was led astray by the warmth of 
factious feeling, despised, in his better moments, the worthless 
men whom party warmth had led him to panegyrise, and who, boy 
as he was, already began to feel that party politics and subjects of 
a transitory interest, were unworthy of him? Literary iniquity! 
Heavier condemnation could not be bestowed upon Pasquin, or 
Pigott,—upon the very vermin of literature, than has betel lecied 
upon this youth for a jest which was as much the effect of growing 
strength of mind, as of gaiety of heart. 

Tom Nash confesses that ‘ when the bottom of his purse was 
turned upward,” he used to compose pieces for gentlemen who as- 
pired to authorship,’ and was ‘ fain to let his plough stand still in 
the midst of a furrow, to follow these Senior Fantasticos to whose 
amorous villanellas he prostituted his pen.’ ‘This mode of obtain- 
ing reputation upon false pretences is as old as Martial’s days, and 
is not yet wholly obsolete. Within our knowledge, there came a 
letter to a living poet from a gentleman ambitious of poetical fame, 
proposing to him ‘ sweet remuneration’ for a collection of original 
pieces, which the applicant wished to publish as his own. It was 
desired that they might be chiefly amatory, aud a few of them im 
Latin. 

From 
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From the ‘ sufferings of authors,’ the writer passes to ‘ the pa- 
trons of former times,’ and exemplifies the want of patronage in 
Churchyard,—that 

old Palemon free from spight, 
Whose carefull pipe may make the hearer rew ; 
Yet he himself may rewed be more right, 
That sung so long until quite hoarse he grew. 


What Phineas Fletcher says of Spenser might, with more truth, 
be applied to his more unfortunate contemporary. 

Poorly, poor man, he lived; poorly, poor man he died. 

He wrote, as these volumes tell us, his own history under the 
title of ‘ the Tragicall Discourse of the haplesse Man’s Life :’ 
and an epitaph, which was written for him in mirth, and perhaps in 
mockery, brings down the melancholy sum to its conclusion. 

Poverty and poetry his tomb doth enclose, 
Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in prose. 


The case of Stow, to whom all later antiquaries are so deeply 
indebted, is more disgraceful to the times, for Stow had fair 
claims upon national patronage. He devoted his life, and expended 
his patrimony in the study of English antiquities; and in his eigh- 
tieth year was rewarded with letters patent from James I. granted 
at the poor old man’s petition, ‘as a recompence for his labour and 
travel of forty-five years, in setting forth the Chronicles of England, 
and eight years taken up in the survey of the cities of London and 
Westminster, towards his relief now in his old age.’ These letters 
permitted him, for one twelvemonth, ‘ to gather the benevolence of 
well disposed people within this realm of England—to ask, gather 
and take the alms of all our loving subjects!’ This brief was pub- 
lished from the pulpit, and it produced so little that the privilege 
of being a licensed beggar was renewed to him for another 
year. James was the most literary of all our monarchs, and 
learning, though less generally diffused, was even. more fashion- 
able in his days, than in our own; for the higher classes of women 
were scholars: yet men of erudition and painful mdustry, were 
suffered to live and die in penury. He was too prodigal to 
his minions, to afford any thing for the relief of such men as 
Stow and Minsheu and Purchas; and patronage was but another 
name for charity. ‘The Reformation, though in many, and far more 
important, poimts it was highly beneficial to literature, proved in- 
jurious to it, in some respects, in this country. Monasteries have 
often been called hives of drones; but were those institutions as 
favourable to religion and morality as they assuredly are to letters, 
we might well be permitted to wish for their re-establishment. The 
various orders which had formerly vied with each other in mon- 
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strous legends, phantasmagoric and legerdemain miracles, and un- 
natural austerities, began, when they saw the progress of the Re- 
formation, to rival each other in literary exertions, without aban- 
doning, or, at that time, abating their old practices. Gibbon makes 
a sarcastic comparison between the great works which were sent 
forth by one Benedictine monastery, and those which the English 
universities have produced; he does not state why such works are 
more to be expected from monasteries than from universities. ‘The 
man of letters- who entered a convent, looked to nothing beyond 
its walls; he had bidden adieu to the world, and to all worldly 
prospects—nor was he allowed to indulge in indolence and pro- 
crastination, the sins by which such men are most easily beset; his 
superior called upon him to perform the task for which he was 
thought fit, and obedience is the first of monastic virtues. His 
reputation reflected credit upon the order, and the order defrayed 
the expense of the work. Had Stow and Ockley been born in a 
catholic country, they would have found, like Mabillon and Calmet 
in France, and Florez in Spain, all they wanted,—the means of de- 
voting their lives to the most laborious literary pursuits, without 
ruin to themselves. 

The case of poor old Stow is followed in these volumes, by one 
which is less known. Myles Davies was a Welch clergyman, with 
a national warmih of mind, and rather more genius, sui generis, 
than usually falls to a Welchman’s lot; for, be the cause what it 
may, Wales has by no means given to the British empire its fair 
proportion of great men. He endeavoured to live by literature, 
but soon found this so hopeless a pursuit, that he sought to obtain 
from the bounty of the rich, what it was in vain to look for from 
public patronage. ‘The writer, who has been collecting his story, 
suspects that his mind became a little disordered: the extracts 
which are given, betray no symptoms of derangement—they are m 
a strain of thought and feeling, such as pressing embarrassments, 
and the pride of knowledge and of talents, might well produce in 
an indignant mind. He used to carry his books to those persons 
who, he presumed, would purchase them, and receive payment as 
an act of charity; his own account of this wretched trade is as live- 
ly as it is curious. 


* « Some parsons would hollow to raise the whole house and posse 
of the domestics to raise a poor crown ; at last all that flutter ends in 
sending Jack or Tom out to change a guinea, and then ’tis reckoned 
over half a dozen times before the fatal crown can he picked out, which 
must be taken as it is given, with all the parade of alms-giving, and so 
to be received with all the active and passive ceremonial of mendica- 
tion and alms-receiving—as if the books, printing and paper, were worth 
nothing at all, and as if it were the greatest charity for them to touch 
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them or let them be in the house; ‘ For I shall never read them,’ says 
one of the five shilling-piece chaps— 1 have no time to look in them,’ 
says another ;-—* "Tis so much money lost,’ says a grave dean;—‘ My 
eyes being so bad,’ said a bishop; ‘ that I can scarce read at all.’-— 
* What do you want with me ?’ said another ;—— Sir, I presented you the 
other day with my Athene Britannice, being the last part published.’ 
—‘ I don’t want books, take them again ; I don’t understand what they 
mean.’ ‘ The title is very plain,’ said 1, * and they are writ mostly in 
English.” * I'll give you a crown for both the volumes.’ ‘ They stand 
me, Sir, in more than that, and 'tis fora bare subsistence I present or sell 
them; how shall | live?’ ‘1 care not a farthing for that, live or die, 
tis all one to me.’—‘ Damn my master!’ said Jack, ‘ ’twas but last 
night he was commending your books and your learning to the skies; 
and now he would not care if you were starving before his eyes; nay he 
often makes game at your clothes, though he thinks you the greatest 
scholar in England,’” ’—pp. 78, 79. 


Passing over a sketch of Cowley’s character, (in which the neglect 
and ingratitude which he experienced from the court, are probably 
enough ascribed to his Ode in honour of Brutus,) a lively account 
of Horace Walpole, (which in the severity of its censure partakes 
too much of the vice that it condemns,) and some remarks upon 
old John Dennis, (in which sufficient, praise is not awarded to the 
sound sense of his better critical works,) we come to a very amu- 
sing article upon Orator Henley. ‘This name is familiar to 
every reader of Pope; but the history of the motley adveuturer to 
whom it belongs is almost unknown, even to annotators and biblio- 
graphers—so ephemeral is notoriety! Mr. D’Israeli—(we may 
name the author of these volumes, since he indicates himself in the 
title-page )—tells us that this clerical buffoon was an indefatigable 
student, a proficient in all the Jearned languages, an elegant poet, 
and a wit of no inferior class. His wit and his industry are not to be 
doubted ; and the man who in his ‘Complete Linguist,’ published a 
grammar of ten languages, must either have possessed considerable 
erudition, or a very uncommon share of impudence and quackery: 
but Henley was so abundantly gifted with these requisites for his 
calling,. that the title of this poly-grammar must not be admitted 
as a proof that he was qualified for the task which he undertook. 
As for his poetry, Mr. Disraeli, in his peculiar phraseology, says 
that it  surmounts mediocrity ;) and he adduces a few passages in 
support of this opmion; but he has failed in this attempt to show 
cause why the sentence, which time has past upon it, should be re- 
versed. 

Henley had been master of a free-school in Leicestershire, and 
introduced some novelties there which did not answer the purpose 
for which they were intended; so he left the country, and came to 
London as a literary adventurer. He wrote for the booksellers, 
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and received pay from the ministry for the Hyp-Doctor, a paper 
started in opposition to the Craftsman. Weary of such task-work, 
disappointed of preferment in his profession, and of the fame which 
he expected in hterature, he commenced Quack, and succeeded in 
becoming one of the first water. He opened, what he called an 
Oratory, in Newport-market, and undertook to teach universal 
knowledge, in lectures. Here he proposed ‘ to supply the want of 
an University, or universal school in this great capital, for persons 
of all ranks, professions and capacities—to lay a foundation for an 
English academy—tv give a standard to our language and a digest 
to our history—to revive the ancient schools of philosophy and elo- 
cution—and to bring all the parts of knowledge into the narrowest 
compass, placing them in the clearest light, and fixing them to the 
utmost certainty. At the same time he professed to teach primi- 
tive Christianity in his sermons. ‘The Church of England,’ he 
said, ‘ was really with him ; he appealed to her own principles, and 
declared that he would not deviate from her unless she would devi- 
ate from herself.’ Mr. D’Israeli intimates, that he began by pro- 
fessing Arianism, a heresy to which Whiston and Clarke had given 
at that time some repute: but if he adopted this mode of belief, he 
would hardly have appealed to the Church of England as his test. 
In reality, he seems not to have been sincere enough to care about 
points of faith, and therefore confined his scheme of reformation 

to such things as lay upon the surface. His pulpit was hung with 

velvet, and decorated with gold : im his liturgy, the creeds and doxo- 
logies were printed with red letters ; and he proposed to celebrate 
the sacrifice of the altar with all the ancient forms—forms, which, 
he said, were ‘so noble, so just, sublime, and perfectly harmoni- 
ous, that the change has been made to an unspeakable disadvan- 

tage.’ What Laud attempted in sincerity, and with the impracti- 

cable hope of reconciling the two churches, Henley set about in 

the mere spirit of unprincipled adventure. He struck medals with 

the device of a sun approaching the meridian, and the motto Inve- 

niam viam aut faciam; but he deceived himself—for he lost bis 

way instead of finding it, and did not even delude the multitude, who 

are ever eager for delusion. Muggleton, Swedenborg, and Joan- 

na Southcott, the craziest of the crazy, the vulgarest of the vulgar, 

and the dullest of the dull, have found followers in England ; but 

Henley, with all his wit, all his talent, and all his oratory, could not 

succeed in forming asect. He called himself a Rationalist, and on 

his death-bed repeatedly exclaimed, Jet my enemies know I die a 

Rational! What he meant by the term is not explained, and were 
we to offer a guess at the meaning, it would do little honour to his 

sincerity. His want of success is to be attributed not to his buf- 
foonery, not to his extravagance, not to his follies—he failed. be- 

cause 
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cause he neither was, nor appeared to be in earnest—because he 
sported with his auditors, and thought it sufficient if he could amuse 
and astonish them, without rousing their feelings, mflaming their im- 
aginations, or impressing their hearts. He might have indulged in 
Jests aud buffooneries without danger of shockmg or offending his 
believers, if he had given them any thing to believe. But he appear- 
ed to the people in his true light, a sort of pulpit merry-andrew, 
or show-man, and Mr. D'Israeli confers upon him a most unde- 
served honour, when he exhibits him as an example of disap- 
pointed genius. 

The chapter upon the maladies of authors shows, that inordi- 
nate study, like any other immoderate indulgence, is prejudicial, 
and oftentimes fatal to health: it is, however, less so than any 
other. ‘True it is, that no violence can be offered to nature, nor 
any irregular modes of life be made habitual, with impuuity ; but in 
opposition to Mr. D’Israeli, we must contend, that of all offenders, 
the man of letters in this respect suffers least. Sailors and night- 
coachmen are short lived for want of due sleep : he who lives, night 
as well as day, in his study among the dead, converses usually longer 
with the living also, than those men of hardy lives and iron tempe- 
rament. The groom who is wasted to a standard of weight, not 
much more rational than the standard of measure which has ren- 
dered Procrustes famous, is spent in a few years. ‘The drunkard lays 
up for himself an inheritance of liver-complaints and dropsy :—a man 
may drink of Helicon all his life, and contract no other tympany than 
what some of his verses may exhibit ; and if he be subject to any dis- 
ease of the spleen, the fault will be in his moral disposition, not in 
his literary pursuits. Sedentary habits engender dyspepsy— it is the 
disease of the taylor and the shoemaker, as well as of the scholar : 
nervous afflictions are more frequently his lot ; yet they spring, at 
least, as often from want of tm eat as from excess of it. A 
century ago the stone was said to be the scourge of men of letters, 
Certainly they are not peculiarly afflicted with it now. To what is 
this owing? Is it to the use of tea, in which studious men usually 
indulge so plentifully, and which was unknown to their predeces- 
sors ? 

If indeed an author suffers in his health from his profession, it is 
because of the foolish habits which he connects with it, or the ill 
passions which he indulges in it. If he chuses the night for employ- 
ment and the morning for sleep, he has not even the same excuse 
that the gambler or the fool of fashion might plead for the same 
folly. If he feels a feverish anxiety for the success of his works, 
and disappointment vexes and irritates and grieves him, this also is 
a folly, and one which would have found occasion to display itself 
in avy other way of life to which he might have taken. ‘ O, 
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_sir,’ said Cumberland to a younger author, ‘ whatever you do, 
never write a play! The torments of the damned are nothing to 
it, sir.’ But would the man who is irritable as an author, be 
so in any other vocation? The discipline of the army and navy 
(which, among the private men, is said to prevent madness) might, 
perhaps, carb him, but he would carry his temper to the bar or to 
the senate. The disposition which literature cannot mollify, would 
baffle all emollients; the man is in fault, not the profession, and 
irritability belonging to individuals ought not to have been predica- 
ted of the genus. 

The maladies of authors then may be dismissed from the cata- 
logue of their calamities. The next essay professes to treat of li- 
terary Scotchmen and Irishmen; but the first name which occurs 
is that of a Cambrian, Isaac Ritson. His is a melancholy histery, 
and would appear more so if Mr. D’Israeli had known it all, and 
epee if he had thought proper to tell all of it that he did know. 

e next instance may best be related in his own words. 


* About twenty years ago, the town was amused almost every morn- 
ing by a series of humorous or burlesque poems, by a writer under the 
assumed name of Matthew Bramble—he was at that very moment one 
of the most moving spectacles of human melancholy | have ever wit- 
nessed. 

* It was one evening I saw a tall, famished, melancholy man enter 
a bookseller’s shop, his hat flapped over his eyes, and his whole frame 
evidently feeble from exhaustion and utter misery.—The bookseller in- 
quired how he proceeded in his new tragedy ? ‘ Do not talk tome about 
my tragedy! Do not talk to me about my tragedy! I have indeed more 
tragedy than I can bear at home!’ was the reply, as the voice faltered 
as he spoke. This man was Mathew Bramble, or rather M‘Do- 
nald, the author of the tragedy of Vimonda, at that moment the writer 
of comic poetry—his tragedy was indeed a domestic one, in which he 
himself was the greatest actor amonga wife and seven children—he 
shortly afterwards perished. 1 heard at the time, that M‘Donald had 
walked from Scotland with no other fortune than the novel of ‘ The In- 
dependent’ in one pocket, and the tragedy of ‘ Vimonda’ in the other, 
Yet he lived some time in all the bloom and flush of poetical confi- 
dence. Vimonda was even performed several nights, but not with. the 
success the romantic poet, among his native rocks, had conceived was 
to crown his anxious labours—the theatre disappointed him—and af- 
terwards, to his feelings, all the world!—p. 208. 





Mr. D’Israeli particularises those unhappy men, Ritson, Lo- 
gan, Robert Heron, and others equally unfortunate, as men who 
might, perhaps, have ranked in the first classes of our litera- 
‘ture. Logan’s death is here attributed to melancholy, and that 
melancholy to repeated disappointments. He wished to be made 
professor of history at Edinburgh, but was unsuccessful, He wrote 


a tragedy 
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a tragedy which was accepted at Covent Garden, but interdicted 
by the lord chamberlain; and the sin of having written this play 
drew upon him the displeasure of the kirk: he thought nd 
per to resent this, by expressing his contempt for the church to 
which he belonged. ‘ Folly and pride of a poet,’ exclaims Mr. 
D'Israeli, ‘to beard presbyters in a land of presbyterians! But if 
this dispute, as is here asserted, hurt his temper, irritated a nervous 
system, already sufficiently irritable, and embittered, and eventually 
shortened, his life, surely these consequences are directly imputable 
to the imtprudence of the dividual, and ought not to be catalogued 
among the Calamities of Authors. Mr. D'Israeli is singularly un- 
fortunate in the specimen which he has chosen of this writer’s poe- 
try: he has selected two stanzas which have neither connection, syn- 
tax nor sense. Robert Heron was a poor miserable laborious man, 
who has the strongest claim upon compassion for the wretchedness 
of his fate, but who has no claim for any thing farther. 


* Writing on the calamities attached to literature, I must notice one 
of a more recondite nature, yet of which, perhaps, few literary agonies 
are more keenly felt. I would not excite an undue sympathy for a 
class of writers who are usually considered as drudges ; but the present 
case claims our sympathy. ‘ 

‘ There are men of letters, who, early in life, have formed some fa- 
vourite plan of literary labour, which they have unremittingly pursued, 
till, sometimes near the close of life, they either discover their inability 
to terminate it, or begin to depreciate their own constant labour. The 
literary architect has grown gray over his edifice; and, if the black 
wand of enchantment had waved over it, the colonades become inter- 
minable, the pillars seem to want a foundation, and all the rich mate- 
rials he had collected together, lie before him in all the disorder of 
ruins. It may be urged that the reward of literary labour, like the 
consolations of virtue, must be drawn with all their sweetness from it- 
self: or that, if the author be incompetent, he must pay the price of his 
incapacity. This may be stoicism, but it isnot humanity. The truth 
is, there is always a latent love of fame, that prompts to this strong de- 
votion of labour ; and he who has given a long life to that which he has 
so much desired, and can never enjoy, might well be excused receiving 
our insults, if he cannot extort our pity.’—pp. 235, 236, 


A case of this calamity is exemplified in Cole, the Cambridge 
collector. ‘ In good truth,’ said this laborious man, ‘ whoever un- 
dertakes this drudgery of an dthene Cantabrigienses, must be con- 
tented with no prospect of credit and reputation to himself. How- 
ever, as | have begun, and made so large a progress in this under- 
taking, it is death to think of leaving it off, though so little credit is 
to be expected from it.’ ‘ Such,’ Mr. D’Israeli concludes, ‘ were 
he fruits, and such the agony of nearly half a century of assiduous 

nd zealous literary labour.’ If this were indeed a legitimate de- 
c 3 duction, 
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duction, and this single passage could be supposed to outweigh the 
fs of delight in his occupation which Cole has left behind him 
im more than fifty folios, still it would be less an instance of the 
calamities of literature, than of the all-applicable truth that—all is 
vanity. But, in reality, Cole’s feelings are sufficiently explained by 
a fit of low spirits, an hour of indigestion, or a rainy day. Misgiv- 
ings of this nature are hinted at by a writer entitled to commemo- 
ration in Cole’s labours, and who, though in a widely different de- 
rtment of literature, was not less laborious than Cole himself,— 
r. Beaumont, author of Psyche, or Love’s Mystery, one of the 
longest and most curious poems im the language. Let the reader 
bear with one of his clumsy rhymes for the sake of a pleasing pic- 
ture of the poet’s progress. Having reached the last canto of four- 
and-twenty, which average 1500 lines each, he addresses the End, 
as the welcome haven which he has now in view. 


The mariner will trust no winds, altho’ 
Upon his sails they blow fair flattery; 

No tides which with all fawning smoothness flow, 
Can charm his fears into security ; 

He credits none but thee, who art his bay, 

To which thro’ calms and storms he hunts his way. 


And so have I, cheer’d up with hopes at last 
To double thee, endur'd a tedious sea ;' 
Thro’ public foaming tempests I have past ; 
Thro’ flattening calms of private suavity ; 
Thro’ interrupting companies thick press, 
And thro’ the lake of mine own laziness : 
Thro’ many Syren’s charms which me invited, 

To dance to easier tunes, the tunes in fashion; 
Thro’ many cross misgiving thoughts which frighted 

My jealous pen, and thro’ the conjuration 
Of ignorant and envious censures, which 
lsighasahiy against all poems itch ; 

And seeing now I am in ken of thee, 
The harbour which inflamed my desire, 
And with this steady patience ballas’d me 
In my uneven road—I am on fire, 
Till into thy embrace myself I throw, 
And on the shore hang up my finished vow, 

Here the old poet confesses misgiving thoughts and hours of in- 
dolence: yet nothing but ardent hope and indefatigable perseve- 
rance could have carried him through a work of such prodigious 
length and labour. All men in all pursuits have their hours of 
misgiving: there are times when the religious enthusiast endures 
what he calls desertion; when the soldier regards honour as a bub- 

ble ; 
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ble; when the slave of avarice feels the worthlessness of wealth, 
and the ambitious man moralizes upon the emptiness of power. 
Few more melancholy pictures are presented to us in history than 
that of Potemkin in his old age playing like a child with his jewels 
and the insignia of his various orders, and then weeping because he 
had at length discovered that they were only baubles. But in attri- 
buting this feeling to men of letters, as one of their ordinary cala- 
mities, Mr. D’Israeli ascribes to them an evil to which authors, of 
all men, are least subject, and least of all authors the laborious stu- 
dent.. The mood in which a wise man undertakes a literary work 
of great labour is finely expressed by Father Paul—Tengo per 
Sermo che quest’ opera sara da pochi letta, ed in breve tempo man- 
chera di vita; non tanto per difetto di forma, quanto per la na- 
tura della materia. Maa me basta che sia per giovare a qualcuno, 
a quale conoscendo io che sia per farne suo profitto, la mostraro. 
ather Paul indeed was eminently a philosopher; but men with- 
out his wisdom have executed tasks not less laborious, and experi- 
enced not less delight in the performance of their labour. Our 
own times have produced one of the most remarkable cases upon 
record, which Mr. D’Israeli may arrange among his Calamities or 
his Curiosities, as he thinks fit. The Reverend William Davy, cu- 
rate of Lustleigh in Devonshire, finished in the year 1807 a work 
of which the title will be a sufficient sample. ‘A System of 
Divinity, im a course of Sermons on the First Institutions of 
Religion; on the Being and Attributes of God; on Some of the 
most important Articles of the Christian Religion in connexion; 
and on the several Virtues and Vices of Mankind, with occasional 
Discourses. Being a compilation from the best sentiments of the 
polite writers and eminent sound divines, both ancient and modern, 
on the same subjects, properly connected, with improvements; par- 
ticularly adapted for the use of chief families and students in divi- 
nity, for churches, and for the benefit of mankind in general.’ 
The history of this work, which extends to twenty-six volumes, 
is a surprizing and mournful case of wasted perseverance. Mr. 
Davy attempted to publish his collection by subscription; this 
he found did not answer; so he stopt short, and resolved to 
print it himself—that is, with his own hands. He was poor, 
and for a reason which is sufficiently apparent, his theological 
labours could obtain no patronage: but his ardour and invinci- 
ble patience overcame difficulties. He purchased as many 
worn out and cast off types from a country printing-office as suf- 
ficed to set up two pages; the outlay could not be more than the 
value of the metal, and he made a press for himself. With these 
materials he went to work in the year 1795; performing every 
64 operation 
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operation himself, and working off page by page,* he struck off 
forty copies of the first three hundred pages; twenty-six of which 
he distributed among the universities, the bishops, the Royal Socie- 
ty and the reviews, hoping, no doubt, to receive from some of these 
— the encouragement to which he thought himself entitled, 

isappointed in this, he resolved to spare himself any farther ex- 
pense of paper upon those before whom he had thrown his pearls 
in vain, and as he had reserved only fourteen copies of the ‘forty 
with which he commenced, fourteen he continued to print, and at 
the end of twelve years of unremitting toil, finished the whole six 
and twenty volumes. 

This is a tale which excites respect for the amazing perseverance 
of the patient labourer, as well as compassion for its misdirection. 
To those who might regard this perseverance with contempt be- 
cause it was bestowed upon a course of sermons, we present an 
instance equally surprizing, in which the actor was not a curate, but 
a philosopher, in the modern use of the word. Fransham, the 
Norwich pagan, who died about two years ago, said one day, 
* Every man has some great object which he wishes to accomplish, 
and why should not [ have mine? I will choose such a one as no 
mortal being ever yet chose, and which no one less than the gods 
would ever think of attempting. I will get a cup-and-ball, and | 
will catch the ball on the spiked end six hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand, six hundred and sixty-six times.’ And this he did. A me- 
moir of this man’s life has been printed, in which this proof, among 
many others, is given of his craziness—but we are told only of his 
philosophy! Fransham loved to revile Christianity, and would no 
doubt have smiled with contempt at the twelve years labour of the 
curate of Lustleigh. 


‘ When energizing objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 


says Dr. Busby, who has recently immortalized himself by exem- 
plifying in his person. what he asserts in his poetry. 

Pattison’s deplorable history is well related in these desultory 
volumes: but between this tale of despair and death, and an ac- 
count of a female author which is almost as melancholy, Mr. 
D’Israeli has strangely inserted an article upon what he calls the 
Miseries of the First English Commentator, Dr. Grey, the editor 
of Hudibras; and this misery consists in a little abuse from War- 





* He tells his own tale in Latin not less curious thanhis English. Parce ergo et mode 
vate viri, et moderate vivendo (ingenio manibusque laborans ) satis rerum contrazi ut repub- 
licarem ; i. e. ad materias ucquirendum, scilicet detritos et abjectos typos a typographo, 
quod sufficiebant ad duas paginas, wna semel a me excusa. Nullum typographum, in ad- 
Jutorem, habeo ; et prelum typographicum ipse effeci. 

burton, 
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burton, a sarcasm of Fielding, and a petulant remark of Mrs. Mon- 
tague,—fitter to have appeared in the ‘ Miseries of Human Life,’ 
than in a book which is intended to consist of sad realities. Some 
very amusing specimens of extravagant personal satire are given 
from Tom Nash’s invectives against Gabriel Harvey. 

‘ The ponderosity and prolixity of Gabriel's “ period of a mile,” are 
described with a facetious extravagance, which may be given as a spe- 
cimen of the eloquence of Ridicule. Harvey intituled his various pam- 
phlets “ Letters.”— 

“ More letters yet from the Doctor? Out upon it, here’s a packet of 
Epistling, as bigge as a packe of woollen cloth, or a stack of salt fish. 
Carrier, didst thou bring it by wayne, or by horsebacke? By wayne, 
Sir, and it hath crackt me three axle-trees—Heavie newes!—Take 
them again! I will never open them.—My cart (quoth he, deep sigh- 
ing) hath cryde creake under them fortie times euerie furlong; where- 
fore if you be a good man rather make mud-walls with them, mend 
highways, or damme up quagmires with them.— 

“ When I came to unrip and unbumbast this Gargantuan bag pud- 
ding, and found nothing in it but dogs tripes, swines livers, oxe galls, and 
sheepes guts, I was in a bitterer chafe than anie cooke at a long sermon, 
when his meat burnes.— 

“ O ’tis an vnconscionable vast gor-beJlied volume, bigger bulkt than 
a Dutch hoy, and more cumbersome than a payre of Switzer’s galeaze 
breeches.” . 

* And in the same ludicrous style he writes, 

“ One epistle thereof to John Wolfe (Harvey’s Printer) I took and- 
weighed in an Ironmonger’s scale, and it counter poyseth a cade* of 
herrings with three Holland cheeses. It was rumoured about the Court 
that the guard meant to trie masteries with it before the Queene, and 
instead of throwing the sledge, or the hammer, to hurle it fourth at the 
armes end for a wager.” 

* It was the foible of Harvey to wish to conceal the humble avocation 
of his father: this forms a perpetual source of the bitterness or the 
pleasantry of Nash, who, indeed, calls his pamphlet “ a full answer to 
the eldest son of the halter-maker,” which, he says, “ is death to Ga- 
briel to remember; wherefore from time to time he doth nothing but 
turmoile his thoughts how to invent new pedigrees, and what great no- 
bleman’s bastard he was likely to be, not whose sonne he is reputed to 
be. Yet he would not have a shoo to put on his foote if his father had 
not traffiqued with the hangman.—Harvey nor his brothers cannot bear 
to be called the sonnes of a rope-maker, which by his private confession 
to some of my friends, was the only thing that most set him afire against 
me. - Turne over his two bookes he hath published against me, wherein 
he hath clapt paper God’s plentie, if that could press a man to death, 
and see if, in ps way of answer, or otherwise, he once mention the word 
rope-maker, or come within forty foot of it; except in one place of his 

first booke, where he nameth it not neither, but goes thus cleanly to 





* A cade is 500 herrings. . 
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worke:——‘ and may not a good sonne have a reprobate for his father ?’ 
a periphrase of a rope-maker, which, if | should shryue myself, I never 
heard-before.’ According to Nash, Gabriel took his oath before a jus- 
tice that his father was an honest man, and kept his sons at the Univer- 
sities a long time. _ “I confirmed it, and added, Ay! which is more, 
three proud sonnes, that when they met the hangman, their father’s 
best customer, would not put off their hats to him—”—pp. 26—30. 


_ Humour and malignity were never more eminently displayed than 
by Nash and his fellows, whom Mr. D’Israeli truly describes as 
men of no moral principle, but the most pregnant Lucianic wits 
who ever flourished at one time. They lavished their satire upon 
Harvey, the Gabrielissime Gabriel as they called him; yet Harvey’s 
good name has survived all their invectives, and will be preserved 
by Spenser as long as the writings of that great master shall en- 
dure,—writings which can never lose their estimation as long as 
any sense of what is good and beautiful exists among us. 


Harvey, the happy above happiest men, 

I read; that, sitting like a looker-on 

Of this world’s stage, dost note with critique pen 
The sharp dislikes of each condition. 

And as one careless of suspition, 

Ne fawnest for the favour of the great, 

Ne fearest foolish reprehension 

Of faulty men, which danger to thee threat, 
But freely dost of what thee list, entreat, 

Like a great lord of peerelesse liberty. 

Harvey was also himself a poet, and Mr. D’[sraeli gives a speci- 
men of what he may well call aweful satire, in some verses written in 
the character of his deceased brother, and addressed to Robert 
Greene, one of his satirical enemies, upon Greene’s death. They 
are entitled ‘ John Harvey the Physician’s Welcome to Robert 
Greene.’ ¥ 


Come, fellow Greene, come to thy gaping grave, 
Bid Vanity and Foolery farewell, 
That overlong hast played the mad-brain’d knave, 
And overloud hast rung the bawdy bell. 
Vermin to vermin must repair at last: 
No fitter house fur busy folk to dwell: 
Thy coney*-catching pageants are past,— 
Some other must those arrant stories tell,— 
These hungry worms think long for their repast. 


This is very fine; but Harvey might have spared his triumph 
over the dead. Greene died in the utmost want, and Harvey has 
preserved his dying letter to a wife—whom, in his career of pro- 





* Greene had written * the Art of Coney-catching.’ 
fligacy, 
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fligacy, he had deserted. It was in these words—‘ Doll, I charge 
thee by the love of our youth and by my soul’s rest, that thou wilt 
see'this man paid; for if he and his wife had not succoured me, 
I had died in the streets. Robert Greene.” ‘The authenticity of 
this letter, says. Mr. D’Israeli, has been idly disputed; but I have 
seen in the archives of the Literary Fund for Distressed Authors, 
too many of such letters to suspect it. It never could be forged 
by Harvey, for it excites commiseration for one whom he seems 
heartily to have hated and feared. 

The next article contains some curious and original anecdotes. 
It relates to Gilbert Stuart, whose correspondence with his London 
publisher furnishes the materials. In 1773 this notorious writer 
projected and started ‘ the Edinburgh Magazine and Review,’ in 
which full scope was given to party violence and private malice. 
Stuart was not wanting in talent for such an undertaking, but he 
wanted prudence; his personalities were directed against his own 
countrymen, and his undisguised irreligion brought him within reach 
of the law. Since his days the plan has been improved upon: it 
failed with him, and he left Scotland, breathing ‘ a curse on the 
country and all the men, women and children of it,’ because, as 
Mr. D’Israeli observes, he could not succeed in making blasphe- 
my, calumny, and every species of literary criminality fashionable 
among them. His opinion of Edinburgh is worthy of transcri 
tion. ‘I mortally detest and abhor this place, and every body in 
it. Never was there a city where there was so much pretension to 
knowledge, and that had so little of it. The solemn foppery, and 
the gross stupidity of the Scottish literati are perfectly insupport- 
able. Nothing will do in this country that has common sense in 
it: only cant, hypocrisy and superstition will flourish here.’ In 
this humour Stuart removed to London, and then set up ‘ the 
English Review,’ as he thought prdper to denominate it,—in ha- 
tred probably of his own country, but in disgrace of ours. 


‘I am now,’ says Mr. D'Israeli, ‘ to exhibit the singular spectacle of 
a Literary Conspiracy. It was conducted by Stuart, with a pertinacity 
of invention, perhaps not to be paralleled in literary history, That he 
succeeded for a considerable time in destroying the peace of mind of 
such an industrious author as Dr. Henry; that Stuart stopped the sale 
of a work on which Henry had expended much of his fortune and his 
life; that when the Historian, covered with oblequy and ridicule, in 
despair left Edinburgh for London, still encountering the same hostility 
—perhaps was never even known to its victim. The multiplied forms 
of this Proteus of the Malevoli, were still but dne Devil; fire or water, 
or a bull or a lion; still it was the same Proteus, the same Stuart.’ — 
Vol. II. pp. 63, 64. 


The hatred to Henry began in the way im which literary hatred 
usually 
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usually begins; he first insulted aud injured him; and ever after 
regarded him as a mortal enemy. The first attack was made upon 
one of his sermons. Henry’s history soon afterwards appeared, 
and Hume wished to review it for Stuart’s journal; and had Stuart 
been actuated by any ep of common honesty, he would not 
have rejected his offer, as of all men he must necessarily have been 
the most competent to the undertaking. ‘ No,’ said Stuart, ‘ that 
task is so precious, that I will undertake it myself— Moses, were he 
to ask it as a favour, should not have its yea, not even the man 
after God’s own heart.’ Presently this wretch tells us, ‘ this month 
Henry is utterly demolished—his sale is stopt—-many of his copies 
are returned, and his old friends have forsaken him. You cannot 
conceive how exceedingly is he humbled. I wish I could transport 
myself to London, to review him for the Monthly; a fire there and 
in the Critical would perfectly annihilate him.’ Soon afterwards 
he informs his correspondent that ‘ to-morrow morning Henry 
sets off for London, with immense hopes of selling his history. 
I wish he had delayed till our last review of him had reached your 
city. I wish sincerely that I could enter Holborn the same hour with 
him. He should have a repeated fire to combat with. I entreat 
that you may be so kind as to let him feel some of your thunder. 
I shall never forget the favour. If Whitaker is in London, he 
could give a blow. Paterson will give hima knock. Strike by 
all means. The wretch will tremble, grow pale, and return with a 
consciousness of his debility.’ ‘The newspapers, as well as the 
reviews, are to be employed against Henry; and Stuart is pai ticu- 
larly anxious that these things should appear just as he arrives in 
London, to give full effect to the intended injury. ‘ I could wish,’ 
he says, ‘ that you knew for certain, his bemg in London before 
you strike the first blow. An mquiry at Cadeil’s will give this.’ 
And he promises his correspondent to return the favour in kind. 
‘ When you have an enemy to attack, I shall, in return, give my 
best assistance, and aim at him a mortal blow, and rush forward to 
his overthrow, though the flames of hell should start up to oppose 
me.’ Such was the spirit in which the original Edinburgh Review 
was conceived and conducted by its projector. Twelve months 
afterwards he rejoices in the injury which he had inflicted. ‘ Poor 
Henry,’ he says, ‘ is on the point of death, and his friends declare 
that I have killed him. I received the information as a compliment, 
and begged they would not do me so much honour.’ But Henry 
and his history, says Mr. D’Israeli, Jong survived Stuart and his 
critiques. One generation only has past, and the different estima- 
tion im which the authors and the reviewers are now held, may 
serve as matter of profitable reflection for critics of Gilbert Stuart's 
spawn. 

Every 
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Every essay in this book is full of imteresting anecdotes ; but it 
often happens that the essay fails to exemplify what it is intended 
to prove. ‘Thus we have a chapter entitled ‘ Genius and Erudition 
the victims of immoderate Vanity,’ and Toland is the example: 
surely the failure of Toland’s fortune is owing to his opinions, and 
not to his vanity. Steele is adduced as 4n instance of genius the 
dupe of its passions: the vice of Steele was carelessness, and the 
same disposition would haye produced the same effect upon his 
worldly circumstances, if he had been utterly devoid of talent. The 
insanity of Leland and Collins is attributed to literary disappoint- 
ments. A morbid temperament accounts for it more easily. Va- 
nity will sometimes produce a sort of drunken madness, whether in- 
flated with success or provoked by failure ; but this effect is inci- 
dent only to weak minds, and it is not peculiar to men of letters, 
or to men who affect to be such. Fops and gentlemen-actors ex- 
emplify it quite as strongly as the most conceited witling that ever 
exposed himself to the public. Mr. Coates, for instance, made as 
extraordinary an exhibition of himself at Covent-garden, as the 
Doctor of Music at Drury-lane. 

This general error pervades the book. In endeavouring to enforce 
a truth which may save many a one from a life of dependence, dis- 
appointment, and wretchedness, namely, that literature is the worst 
trade to which a young man can possibly betake himself, Mr. D’ls- 
raeli has heaped up, among many pertinent examples, many which are 
completely irrelevant; for the evils which he exhibits are imputable 
not to the profession of the sufferers, but to their individual cha- 
racters, their vices, or their follies, or their bodily constitutions. 
But he has, in one part of his book, fairly stated the wrongs of 
literature, and we thank him for it. Let us, asa last extract, the 
most important if not the most amusing which can be made from 
the work, transcribe what he says concerning the laws of literary 
property. 

‘ The verbal and tasteless lawyers, not many years past, with legal 
metaphysics, wrangled like the schoolmen, inquiring of each other, 
“‘ whether the style and ideas of an author were tangible things ; or if 
these were a property, how is possession to be taken, or any act of occu- 
pancy made on mere intellectual ideas?” Nothing, said they, can be an 
object of property, but what has a corporeal substance; the air and 
the light, to which they compared an author's ideas, are common to all; 
ideas in the MS. state were compared to birds in a cage: while the au- 
thor confines them in his own dominions, none but be bas a right to let 
them fly; but the moment he allows the bird to escape from his hand, 
it is no violation of property in any one to make it his own, And to 
prove that there existed no property after publication, they found an 
analogy in the gathering of acorns, or in seizing on a vacant prece of 
ground; and thus degrading that most refined piece of art a hee 
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highest state of society, a literary production, they brought us back to 
a state of nature; and seem to have concluded that literary property 
was purely ideal; phantoms which as their author could neither grasp 
nor confine to himself, he must entirely depend on the public benevo- 
lence for his reward. 

‘ There were indeed some more generous spirits and better philoso- 
phers fortunately found on the same bench ; and the identity of a lite- 
rary composition was resolved into its sentiments and language, besides 
what was more obviously valuable to some persons, the print and paper. 
On this slight principle was issued the profound award which accorded 
a certain term of years to any work, however immortal. They could 
not diminish the immortality of a book, but only its reward. In all the 
litigations respecting literary property, authors were little considered— 
except some honourable testimonies due to genius, from the sense of 
Willes, and the eloquence of Mansfield. Literary property was still 
disputed like the rights of a parish common. An honest printer, who 
could not always write grammar, had the shrewdness to make a bold 
effort in this scramble, and perceiving that even by this last favourable 
award all literary property would necessarily centre with the booksel- 
lers, now stood forward for his own body, the printers. This rough ad- 
vocate observed that “ a few persons who call themselves booksellers, 
about the number of twenty-five, have kept the monopoly of books and 
copies in their hands, to the entire exclusion of all others; but more es- 
pecially the printers, whom they have always held it a rule never to let 
become purchasers in copy.” Nota word for the authors! As for them, 
they were doomed by both parties as the fat oblation: they indeed sent 
forth some meek bleatings; but what were authors, between judges, 
booksellers, and printers? the sacrificed among the sacrificers!’ pp. 30 
—34. 

* Authors may exclaim, “ we ask for justice, not charity.” They 
would not need to require any favour, nor claim any other than that 
protection which an enlightened government, in its wisdom and its jus- 
tice, must bestow. They would leave to the pubjic disposition the sole 
appreciation of their works ; their book must make its own fortune; a 
bad work may be cried up, and a good work may be cried down; but 
faction will soon lose its voice, and truth acquire one. The cause we 
are pleading is not the calamities of indifferent writers; but of those 
whose utility, or whose genius, long survives that limited term which 
has been so hardly wrenched from the penurious hand of verbal haw- 
pre Every lover of literature, and every votary of humanity, has 

ng felt indignant at that sordid state and all those secret sorrows to 
which men of the finest genius, or of sublime tndustry, are reduced and 
degraded in society. Johnson himself, who rejected that perpetuity of 
literary property, which some enthusiasts seemed to claim at the time 
the subject was undergoing the discussion of the judges, is however for 
extending the copy-right to a century. Could authors secure this their 
natural right, literature would acquire a permanent and a nobler re- 
ward ; for great authors would then be distinguished by the very pro- 
fits they would receive, from that obscure multitude, whose common 
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disgraces they frequently participate, notwithstanding the superiority of 
their own genius. Johnson himself will serve as a proof of the incom- 
petent remuneration of literary property. He undertook and he per- 
formed an Herculean labour, which employed him so many years that 
the price he obtained was exhausted before the work was concluded— 
the wages did not even last as long as the labour! Where then is the 
author to look forward, when such works are undertaken, for a provision 
for his family, or for his future existence? It would naturally arise 
from the work itself, were authors not the most ill-treated and oppressed 
class of the community. The daughter of Milton need not have ex- 
cited the alms of the admirers of her father, if the right of authors had 
been better protected ; his own Paradise Lost had then been her better 
portion, and her most honourable inheritance. ‘The children of Burns 
would have required no subscriptions ; that annual tribute which the 
public pay to the genius of their parent, was their due, and would have 
been their fortune.’ pp. 40—43. , 

As the law at present stands, an author may retain or dispose of 
the property of his works for a term of eight and twenty years, 
after which it becomes common property. Upon what principle 
of common equity or common sense has such a law been founded? 
And why is it that those persons who, of all others, confer upon 
their country the most lasting honour and the most permanent be- 
nefit, should be the only ones to whom the state denies a fee simple 
in the produce of their own industry? It has been argued, that 
literary works, being for the benefit of all, ought to become come 
mon, because, otherwise, it is possible that the individual in whom 
the exclusive property of an important work should be vested, 
might, from folly or caprice, think proper to withhold it, and thus 
deprive the public of it during his life.* But what could be easier 

than 





* The argument is not altogether so groundless as it may appear. In the Eclectic Re- 
view for January, 1807, is the following passage :—‘ We are net insensible of the inimi- 
table excellencies of the production of Shakespere’s genius. He has been called, and 
justly tuo, the poet of nature. A slight acquaintance with the religion of the Bible wild 
shew, however, that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest pas 
sions, and agitated by the most. vicious propensities that the poet became the priest ; and 
the incense oifered at the altar of his goddess will continue to spread its poisonous fumes 
over the hearts ef his countrymen till the memory of his works is extinct. Thonsands of 
unhappy spirits, and thousands yét to increase their number, will everlastingly look back 
with unutterable anguish on the nights and days in which the plays of Shakespere mi- 
nistered to their guilty delight.* And yet these are the writings which men, consecrated 
to the service of him who styles himself the Holy One, have prostituted their pens to 
ilustrate! Such the writer, to immortalize whose name the resources of the most pre- 
cious arts have been profusely lavished! Epithets amounting to blasphemy, and honours 
approaching to idolatry, have been, and are, shamelessly heaped upon his memory in a 
country professing itself Christian, and for which it would have been happy, on moral 
considerations, if he had never been born. And, strauge to say, even our religious edi- 
fices are not free from the pollution of his praise. What Christian can pass through the 
most venerable pile of sacred architecture which our metropolis can boast, without hav- 
ing his Lest feelings imsulted by observing, within a few yards of the spot from which 
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than to provide against such a possibility, by giving to others, in 
such a case, the right of supplying the demand, reserving to the 

prietor a certain portion of the profits? No other argument 
can be used which is not equally or more applicable against every 
kind of hereditary reward. 

The injustice of the existing law will appear more striking if we 
call to mind the instances in which books have acquired no market- 
able value till the author’s right in them had expired. Without 
going back to the Paradise Lost, it will be sufficient to mention 
Collins, now not undeservedly one of our most popular poets, 
whose poems find their way into every selection, and are printed in 
every possible form. So long was it before the public discovered 
the beauty of his odes, that after the greater part of the first im- 

sion had lain for years in the publisher’s warehouse, Collins in- 
. demnified him for the loss which he had sustained in publishing 
them, and burnt the remaining copies. In France, whenever a play 
of Corneille or Moliére is performed, the representatives of those 
authors have a claim on the theatre. A fair portion of the profits 
of every edition should be secured, in like manner, to the author 
and his representatives in perpetuity. If this were done, men who 
devote themselves to great literary undertakings, and are contented 
with the anticipation of posthumous fame, would not have to re- 
proach themselves that they are sacrificing the welfare of their 
children to a profitless and thankless pursuit, 

The French government has imposed a tax of a centime per 
sheet upon all books in which the copy-right belonging to the au- 
thor or his heirs has expired. How properly, if the laws upon 
this subject were rendered equitable, might a fund for the encou- 
ragement of literature be raised in this manner from the works of 
those great and standard writers who have left no representatives ? 
We have, it is true, a literary fund for the relief of distressed au- 
thors, the members of which doje out their alms in sums of five, 
ten, and twenty pounds, (never, we believe, exceeding the latter 
sum,) dine together im public once a year, write verses in praise of 
their own benevolence, and recite them themselves. Nothing can be 
more evident, than that such liberality is as useless to literature as 
it is pitiful in itself. The wretched author who applies to these lite- 
rary overseers, receives about as much from the bounty of the Ge- 





prayers and praises aie daily offered to the Most High, the absurd and impious epitaph 
upon the tublet raised to one of the miserable retailers of his impurities ?—We have 
too much charity to proceed with the quotation, Returning then to the point, in illus- 
tration of which this memorable passage has been adduced, it is evident that, if this 
writer, or any person infected with the same deplorable superstition, were sole proprie- 
tor of Shakeépeare’s works, he would deem himself guilty of soul-murder if he spared 
any means of suppressing them. 
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neral Committee as the law would have entitled him to, in the course 
of twelve months, if he had applied to the parish to support him 
and his family as paupers. The Literary Fund provides no present 
employment for the hungry and willing labourer, and holds out no 
hope for the future; a first donation operates against a second 
claim ; a second or third becomes a bar to any farther bounty, and 
the learned mendicant who leans upon the broken reed is aban- 
— by it in prison, or turned over to the parish or the hospital 
at last. 

There is neither the grace nor the virtue of charity in distribu- 
tions of this kind, and were the money, which is annually thus ex- 
pended, disbursed in well-directed alms, a far greater sum of good 
would be obtained. He who, from his own means, relieves a case 
of individual distress, does good at the same time to his own heart; 
and that which is wisely and bountifully given blesses him that 
takes as well as him that gives. But in this joint-stock-patronage- 
company, a donation is paid and received like a poor-rate,—save only 
that there is rather more humiliation on the part of the receiver, 
who, in this case, solicits, as a charity, what, in the other, he would 
have claimed as a right. 

The way to relieve the distresses of literary men is not by this 
bounty upon mendicity—not by a misérable pittance which rescues 
a poor wretch once, perhaps, from the spunging-house, but cannot 
ultimately save him from the jail. ‘The way to relieve them ho- 
nourably and effectually, is by furnishing them with employment, 
and thus rendering them useful ; and the government, which should 
establish an academy for this purpose, among others, would confer 
greater benefit upon literature than it has ever received from the 
most boasted benefactors. There will always be men who will pur- 
sue the severest researches with all the ardour of passion; and 
these men, from the very ardour with which they devote themselves 
to such pursuits, neglect the things of this world. ‘There will al- 
ways be enough of national work im which such men may be em- 
ployed. We are yet without a dictionary of our language worthy 
to be mentioned with those which the Italian, French, and Spanish 
academies have produced. All the intellectual remains of our 
Celtic and Gothic ancestors should be carefully edited in collected 
bodies—Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, and Saxon. The writings of great 
men which remain inedited, because, from their nature, the publi- 
cation can never answer a bookseller’s purpose, should be given to 
the world of letters by a national academy, under whose sanction 
a sufficient sale would be insured to prevent loss. Labours of na- 
tional utility like these will employ as many as inclination shall lead 
to this calling for generations ; and an annual aid from government, 
which would scarcely be perceived im the year’s expenditure, would 
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prevent the recurrence of those real calamities which fill many of 
Mr. D’Israeli’s pages, and which, when their work of ruin upon 
the individual has been consummated, remain a lasting opprobrium 


to the country. . 





Arr. VII. The History of the European Commerce with India. 
To which is subjoined, a Review of’ the Arguments for and 

against the Trade with India, and the Management of it by a 

Chartered Company. With an Appendix gp amunte Accounts. 

By David Macpherson, Author of the 

&c. London; Longman and Co, 1812. 


UR dominion in the East is at present so extensive, and our 
commerce with the independent countries of Asia so valuable, 
that it is become more than ever essential to decide upon the po- 
licy which shall appear best adapted to the preservation of our dis- 
tant territories, and to the farther improvement of our commercial 
advantages. ‘That the actual extent of both is owing to the exer- 
tions of a great company, invested by the legislature with an exclu- 
sive privilege is notorious; and it cannot be denied that the uni- 
form success of their measures bears evidence to the general wis- 
dom and energy of their councils: but it is contended that their 
monopoly has been at all times injurious to the interests of the 
community at large ; that it was originally granted to them only as 
a temporary concession, and at a period when the true principles of 
trade were very ill understood ; that though renewed and confirmed 
to them in every subsequent charter, it has, at each renewal, excited 
very general dissatisfaction in the mercantile world ; and that if the 
notorious absurdity of discouraging competition and confining the 
profits of any trade to one privileged body was at all defensible, 
whilst the best mode of conducting such a trade was matter of ex- 
periment, there can be no excuse for the same restrictions when 
that mode has been fully ascertained, and when the diffusion of 
wealth is no less extensive than the diffusion of knowledge. On 
the other hand, the advocates for an adherence to the established 
system are not less sanguine in its defence ; alleging the experience 
of other European nations as well as our own, and confidently ap- 
pealing to the many decisions of Parliament in its favour ; decisions 
which, being formed on a fair and public investigation of the ar- 
guments on both sides, cannot have been invariably adverse to 
equity and common sense. ‘The question now, once more, awaits 
the determination of the legislature. 
For the purpose of forming an opinion of the merits of such a 
sontroversy, it is necessary to acquire a competeut knowledge of 
the 
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the facts, which may have been more or less distorted in the con- 
tradictory allegations of the opposite parties, before we proceed to 
a discussion of the inferences deduced from them. But to obtain 
this preliminary knowledge was, before the publication of the pre- 
sent work, an enterprize of no inconsiderable labour. The Abbé 
Raynal, it is true, had published about the year 1774, his ‘ Philo- 
sophical and Political History,’ containing a short and masterly 
account of the commerciai relations of India with the principal na- 
tions of Europe; but, besides that the documents from which he 
composed this compendium were often maccurate, his information 
reaches no farther than 1778 ; so that the history of the last thirty 
years, a period the most instructive and important that has oceurred 
in the whole annals of our trade, was still wanting: and Mr. Mac- 
pherson has undertaken to supply the deficiency. The task, we 
think, could not have fallen into better hands. 

Of the plan and execution of the present volume, it would not be 
in our power to give a more concise or accurate description than 
that which is contained in the following extracts from the author's 
preface. 


‘ Though the India trade of the ancients was so very different from 
that of the moderns, that it may seem scarcely necessary to connect 
them, I have thought that a very brief sketch of it, prior to the famous 
voyage of Gama, would be a proper introduction to the work, and ren- 
der it somewhat more complete within itself. 

* Some may perhaps think, that the history of the commerce of our 
own country with India is all that can be interesting to a British reader, 
and that the history of the India trade of the European contineutal na- 
tions is superfluous. But, as the great use of history is to teach by ex- 
ample, the knowledge of the past being the only guide we can have in 
forming a judgment concerning the future, it is of great importance to 
know the events, which have promoted the prosperity, or brought on the 
decline, of the India trade of all the nations of Europe, who have en- 
tered into it. 

* The India trade of Portugal, conducted, without any knowledge of 
the principles of commerce, for the sole account of the sovereign, in sub- 
servience to a sanguinary system of conquest, rapine, and persecution, 
and liable to be deranged by the caprices of a rapid suctession of igno- 
tant, arbitrary, and avaricious Viceroys, is particularly worthy of atten- 
tion, as holding out a most important lesson to every nation connected 
with India, and most especially to this nation, whose India company, 
by means infinitely more just and honourable, have acquired a much 
more compact, and, we may hope, more permanent, empire, than the 
Portugueze possessed in the most splendid period of their domination. 

* The history of the India trade of France and some other countries 
shows the fatal consequence of commercial companies depending for 
their pecuniary resources on the bounty or favour of government, and 
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especially of an absolute government, and being subject to the inter- 
ference and direction of such a government. 

‘ The East-India Company of this country have risen, from a very 
small beginning, through innumerable hardships and distresses at home 
and in India, to a height of opulence and power, which has made them 
the admiration and envy of the nations. In tracing their progress I 
have endeavoured to lay before the reader every important event, which 
has obstructed or promoted their prosperity: and, as the facts Ihave 
narrated rest upon the unquestionable authority of original records and 
official documents, I trust they may be confidently referred to by every 
enlightened politician and merchant, who may wish to appreciate the 
political and commercial importance of the greatest commercial com- 
pany that ever existed in any age or country.’—Pref. pp. ii, iii. 

* In order to make the reader acquainted with the claims and the 
pee of the opponents of the company, and of the arguments which 

ave been adduced for and against the justice and policy of conduct- 
ing the trade under the management of a joint-stock company, invested 
with a modified exclusive privilege, I have endeavoured to lay before 
him a fair abridged review, or abstract, of what has been said on both 
sides of this important controversy, which forms a proper sequel to the 
historical narrative. I foresee that the advocates for open trade will 
accuse me of partiality to the company. But I can very sincerely de- 
clare, that, if any such partiality exists, it has been produced in my 
mind by a strict attention to facts, and a careful examination of the ar- 
guments on both sides, which have led to a conviction, contrary to the 
opinion I entertained many years ago, that an abolition, or even a di- 
minution, of the commercial or political privileges of the East-India 
Company would deprive this empire of a great part, perhaps the whole, 
of the valuable trade, carried on by them with such distinguished pre- 
eminence over the East-India trade of all other nations, and would go 
far to destroy that mutual dependence of the several branches of the 
legislature, which is esteemed the great perfection of the British con- 
stitution.’—p. iv. 

‘ The accounts contained in the Appendix comprehend a thesaurus 
of unquestionable information, which ought to be the foundation of all 
arguments concerning the India trade, and they are presented in a very 
compendious form, for the use of those who desire to think for them- 
selves. 

‘ The map, which accompanies this work, has been constructed un- 
der my own immediate direction, and contains every oriental country 
and place mentioned in it, except some small forts on the island of 
Bombay, and two or three places, of which the position is now un- 
known. ; 

* Though the work, which I now presume to lay before the public, 
is compressed into one moderate-sized volume, | have employed, ih ob- 
taining and digesting the materials of it, all the time I could spare from 
ether avocations during a considerable number of years, or rather, in 
some degree, during the greatest part of my life-time; as commercial 
history has occupied a good deal of my attention, ever since I have 
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been convinced that mankind are much more deeply interested in con+ 
templating the progress of industry, civilization, social order, comfort- 
able subsistence, and happiness, which in every part of the world go 
hand-in-hand with well-directed commerce, than in studying the revo- 
lutions of empire, or the miseries brought upon the human race by the 
sanguinary exploits of conquerors. In noticing the time employed 
upon the work, I do not propose to make the reader expect a finished 
or elegant performance, but merely to show that it is not one of the 
crude publications, which are got up in a hurry, and obtruded upon 
the world with scarcely any attention to the authenticity of facts.’— 
p- V, Vi. 


When we say that this design has been fairly executed, and that 
it is comprised within the compass of a single quarto volume, we 
presume that we need not offer any apology for abstaining from an 
attempt to lay before our readers a regular abstract of a series of 
facts already so closely condensed. ‘The necessity of such an ab- 
stract is, indeed, in the present case, wholly superseded by the full 
and valuable index with which we are already supplied by Mr. 
Macpherson. We shall therefore content ourselves with giving a 
mere outline of the author’s very elaborate history; with tracing 
the channels through which the stream of Asiatic commerce has, 
at different periods, been poured into Europe ; and with marking 
the obstacles by which, from time to time, the deviations of its 
current have been occasioned. We trust that even such an imper- 
fect summary will be of some use in preparing our readers for that 
examination of the controversy to which the author’s whole narra- 
tive is, in point of present interest, subordinate and introductory. 

The Arabians are probably the earliest merchants whose trans- 
actions appear on any record, since it was to ‘ a company of I[sh- 
maelites come from Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt,’ that Joseph, 
as we learn from the 37th chapter of Genesis, was sold by his bre- 
thren. ‘The spicery conveyed by this caravan may possibly have 
been some article of Arabian growth, and cannot prove that the 
Sabzans had already acquired such nautical skill as to import from 
the coast of Coromandel, or Ceylon, or from still more distant 
islands, those rare and valuable spices, of which, at a much later 
period, their queen composed her presént to King Solomon ; but 
that these people have been at all times distinguished for mercan- 
tile enterprize, may be clearly shewn by comparing the book of 
Job, or the Chronicles of the reign of Solomon, with the testimo- 
nies of modern travellers. The Sabeans had establishments in 
Africa; they supplied to Tyre and Sidon those articles of eastern 
growth which were thence communicated to Carthage, and to all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and they continued to be the com- 
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mercial agents of Egypt, until the subjugation of that country by 
the Romans; after which the Egyptian Greeks were induced, by 
the prospect of supplying so large an empire, to attempt a direct 
trade to India; and having subsequently discovered the periodical 
recurrence of the monsoons, pursued it to such an extent as to ren- 
der Alexandria the great emporium of Europe. 

Still, however, the Arabians continued, by means of the Persian 
Gulph, of the Euphrates, and of the caravans, to preserve their in- 
tercourse with the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and to share 
the market of Constantinople with the merchants of Boukaria, (the 
ancient Seres,) through whose agency the produce of India has, in 
all ages, been conveyed to Europe by the way of the Caspian and 
Euxine seas. 

The enthusiasm inspired by Mahomet converted the Arabians 
into a nation of military apostles, whose successive conquests fur- 
nished a succession of armed proselytes sufficiently numerous to ex- 
tend and to confirm their empire, and at the same time to ingross 
the entire commerce of Asia and Africa, as well as of a consider- 
able part of Europe. They were complete masters of the Mediter- 
ranean ; their commercial navy was spread over the whole expanse 
of the Indian ocean ; and its shores were generally covered by their 
factories, and subjected to their influence. Even when the fruits 
of their unpurdiicbed valour had been torn from them; when the 
Moorish power was extinct in Spain ; and when the throne of the 
Caliphs had been overturned by the Turks; their commercial pre- 
ponderance still remained to them, not only over a great part of 
Africa, but even in the most distant parts of India, where the ge- 
neral prevalence of their language still attests the almost boundless 
expansion of their mercantile industry. : 

‘Yo this singular people it must be confessed that Europe owes 
considerable obligations. ‘Though prevented by the genius of their 
religion, and perhaps by that of their language, from availing them- 
selves of the models of ancient Greek literature and eloquence, 
they adopted from Greece, and improved many useful arts and scien- 
ces which they introduced into their Spanish schools, from whence 
the neighbouring nations derived their first knowledge of chemistry, 
and of algebra, and some other branches of the mathematics. The 
‘Turkish, and other barbarous tribes, who inherited the name and 
the religious tenets of the real Saracens, were only conspicuous for 
their stupid fanaticism ; but even that fanaticism was perhaps even- 
tually advantageous to the western world, by provoking the cru- 
sades. By means of those distant expeditions, geography, naviga- 
tion and astronomy, could not but make some progress ; some re- 
finement of manners must have been introduced amongst the cru- 
gaders by their contact with the Greeks at the imperial court of 
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Constantinople ; the knowledge of many new comforts and luxu- 
ries must have resulted from their campaigns ; and their conquests 
in Syria, a country at that time connected in trade with the richest 
nations of the East, gave considerable extension to the commerce 
of the Genoese and Venetians. Even after the expulsion of the 
Christians from Jerusalem, towards the close of the 12th century, 
St. Jean d’Acre long continued to be the centre of the Indian trade 
with the Mediterranean, a trade which was afterwards divided be- 
tween Constantinople and Alexandria. 

Respecting the nature or extent of this trade at different periods, 
we know so little, that even the following slight notices may per- 
haps be worth recording. Pliny (c. xii. § 41. 18.) estimates the 
sum paid to India, to the Seres, and to the Arabians by the Roman 
empire, at 100,000,000 of sesterces (above 800,Q00I. sterling,) 
wholly for articles of luxury, such as silks, pearls, and spices, par- 
ticularly cinnamon, of which enormous quantities were burned at 
funerals ; insomuch that Nero is said to have reduced to ashes a 
whole year’s supply of that article in honour of his wife Poppza. 
An estimate formed from such data cannot inspire much confi- 
dence ; but as it is plain that Pliny did not mean to underrate the 
truth, and as Rome had at that time reached the height of its opu- 
lence, we may safely assume that the usual consumption of the 
Roman empire did not, at any time, surpass the amount which he 
has assigned to it: yet it is probable that the general demand for 
articles of India produce, and particularly spices, during the 14th 
and 15th centuries exceeded the alleged expenditure of the mistress 
of the world, and the extravagance of imperial luxury. Whilst, 
from the scarcity of the precious metals, wheat, wool, and other 
necessary articles performed, in many parts of Europe, the offices 
of money, spices also were employed for the same purpose; a 
strong proof of their almost universal use. Thus, in France, 
the salaries and fees of judges are still called épices, though no 
longer paid in kind. Spices and wine were equally employed in 
medicine and in cookery; and are always mentioned together by 
our old historians and romance writers. The commerce of Asia, 
therefore, afforded the most general articles of exchange in the 
trade of Europe, and became the source of the vast wealth accu- 
mulated by the Genoese and Venetian republics. About the year 
1420, Venice was able to coin annually at its mint 1,000,000 of 
golden ducats ; to pay to England a balance of 100,000 ducats, in 
return for the wool, which after being manufactured at Florence, 
was exported to the Levant, and to employ 500,000 ducats, be- 
sides various articles of merchandize, in vestments in the ports of 
Egypt and Syria. - 

Hitherto the Spanish peninsula had been scarcely connected, 
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either commercially or politically, with the other states of Europe. 
Having been, for centuries, the theatre of eternal war between the 
Christians and Mahometans, and of incessant dissentions between 
the little independent chieftains of each persuasion, it could not 
rise into importance until one of the rival religions should have 
finally prevailed, and until a certain number of its petty states 
should coalesce and be consolidated. ‘The latter condition was not 
fulfilled till towards the close of the 15th century, when the Spa- 
nish monarchy was united under Ferdmand and Isabella ; but many 
of the provinces which form the kingdom of Portugal had been 
conquered from the Moors in 1139, and were defended and 
strengthened by new conquests during many succeeding reigns, till 
the accession in 1385 of John I, to whose younger son, Henry 
Duke of Viseo, Europe is indebted for the present boundless ex- 
tension of its commerce. John, the ablest monarch of the age, was 
well able to estimate, and most anxious to improve the extraordi- 
nary genius of his child, whose rapid progress in science he con- 
stantly superintended, and whom he encouraged in the pursuit of 
those various speculations which were suggested to an ardeut and 
vigorous mind by the then imperfect and unsatisfactory state of 
knowledge: To excel in arms, and to wield them in defence of the 
church, and against the unbelievers, was, at that time, the great duty 
of a prince, and Henry, in various engagements in Africa, and par- 
ticularly at the siege of Ceuta, distinguished himself by that enthu- 
siastic and chivalrous valour which was sure to attract the admira- 
tion of his warlike countrymen. But the great objects of his am- 
bition were to procure for Portugal the empire of the sea; to ex- 
tend the doctrines of Christianity to the most distant parts of the 
eastern world ; and to obtain the advantages of a trade, wholly ma- 
ritime, with India. This scheme presupposed the possibility of 
sailing round the southern point of Africa, a possibility at that time 
much disputed ; and as the extent of this vast continent was totally 
unknown, it was previously necessary to examine the whole of its 
western coast. Yet such was Henry’s confidence of success, and 
such the solidity of the reasoning on which that confidence was 
grounded, that he procured, in 1412, the equipment of a voyage 
of discovery, during which, the coast was explored as far as Cape 
Boiador. He was, at this time, only 16 years of age, so that the 
gigantic project to which he devoted his whole subsequent life, 
must have been the result of very early reflection. Cape Boiador 
was not doubled till 1434, nor was the progress of Portugueze dis- 
covery carried, during the life of Henry, who died in 1463, very far 
to the south of the equinoctial line: but he had at least sured the 
ultimate accomplishment of the design which he was not destined 
to complete. Whilst invested with the command of the Portu- 
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gueze army in Africa, after the reduction of Ceuta, he collected, 
trom the Moors, a large stock of valuable information respecting 
the geography of that country. On his return he built and forti- 
fied, near Cape St. Vincent, the town of Sagres, where he esta- 
blished his residence, formed a vaval arsenal, superintended the 
construction of ships, improved the mariner’s compass, studied in- 
cessantly the application of astronomy to nautical purposes, and 
ciemmuniened tb knowledge to the navigators of all nations whom 
he attracted into his service. ‘The fertiie island of Madeira had 
begun, long before his death, to afford a liberal compensation for 
the expense attending its discovery, and large quantities of gold im- 
ported from Africa had reconciled the Portugueze to the pursuit of 
a project, the advantage of which they had long considered as chi- 
merical. Hence the perseverance with which that enterprize was 
continued during several successive reigns, till Gama, in 1494, had 
the honour of passing that fermidable and stormy boundary which, 
though it arrested the progress of Diaz in 1486, had already re- 
ceived the prophetic appellation of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Such had been the advance of nautical knowledge under the aus- 
pices of Henry, and such the spirit of enterprize awakened by him, 
that navigators were become familiar with the dangers of the open 
sea, and Christopher Columbus, a disciple of the Portugueze school, 
proposed to John II. the bold project of conducting a fleet to In- 
dia by a straight course across the Atlantic. It is now well known 
that his proposed route, had it been practicable, was longer, by 
not less than 150 degrees of longitude than he expected to find it, 
and that he was deceived by the very imperfect state of the geo- 
graphy in the 15th century; but, had his premises been correct, 
his inference was certain; and he had, in 1492, the satisfaction of 
displaying to the King of Portugal, who had rejected his services, 
the proofs of a discovery still more extraordinary and splendid than 
that of Gama. 

The advantages which Henry had anticipated from the circum- 
navigation of Africa were, for a time, completely realized. The 
navy of Portugal soon rode triumphant in every part of the Indian 
ocean. The Moorish power in India was reduced and almost an- 
nihilated. Ample space was afforded to the exertions of the Chris- 
tian missionaries by the subjugation of large and populous districts 
on the coasts. The treasury of the court of Lisbon was enriched 
by the tributes of many Indian princes, and by the profits of a safe 
and abundant commerce, with which the precarious trade of Ve- 
nice was unable to maintain a competition. During this period 
the history of the Portugueze exhibits a course of events without a 
parallel in the sober annals of mankind, and scarcely equalled by 
the wildest fictions of romance. All the talents and virtues = 
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ennoble the soldier and commander, coolness, circumspection, pa- 
tience, loyalty, and intrepidity, were displayed in the acquisition 
of their empire ; all the vices of conquerors inflamed by fanaticism 
and by avarice, disgraced them after its establishment. But the 
narrative of their exploits or their crimes has little connection with 
our present purpose, since it is to the policy adopted by the Por- 
tugueze government in Europe that we must attribute the loss of 
nearly all the benefit which they derived from their settlements in 
India; a loss very long antecedent to the subversion, and even to 
the decline of their military power in that quarter. 

The great revolution in commerce contemplated by Prince 
Henry could only be effected by a‘series of expedition: of which 
the outfit was costly, the profit distant and contingent, and the ul- 
timate benefit supposed to be doubtful. ‘These had been conti- 
nued, during little less than a century, at the expense of the sove- 
reign, who was also compelled to defray all the subsequent charges 
of the war against the Moors, and his remuneration consisted, in 
the first instance, of the cargoes of prizes captured at sea by his 
cruizers, or of the spoils extorted from the vanquished enemy on 
shore, or of remittances purchased by order, and for the account 
of government, The king therefore became, almost of necessity, 
the monopolist of Indian produce, and his officers, naval and mili- 
tary were, by his licence, or by mutual connivance, his commercial 
agents, ‘Trade was not likely to prosper in such hands. Albu- 
querque, Nunio, and Castro may be cited as miracles of disinterest- 
ed probity, but the examples of such high and chivalrous forbear- 
ance amidst every incitement to corruption must inevitably be rare ; 
and it appears that in less than twenty years after the return of the 
first cargo from India, the whole profits of the trade and revenue 
were absorbed by the scandalous profusion of the king's servants. 

The evil increased from year to year, but when too glaring to 
be denied, it was found too powerful to be checked. Even Philip 
Il. after his usurpation of the crown of Portugal, though armed 
with far more power than any former sovereign, and certainly not 
scrupulous in using ii, could find no better expedient for the relief 
of his treasury than that of relinquishing a trade of which he was 
unable to controul the abuse: and therefore, in 1587, made over 
his privilege to a company of Portugueze merchants, in considera- 
tion of a certain fixed revenue, reserving to himself his territorial 
sovereignty in India, and the right of appointing to civil and mili- 
tary offices. This expedient, however, was wholly unsuccessful ; 
and a very few years elapsed before the Portugueze were deprived 
of their superiority in India by a rival nation whose hostility to- 
wards them had been provoked by the bigotry of the Spanish mo- 
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Philip, with a view to cut off the pecuniary resources of his re- 
volted subjects in the Netherlands, had interdicted their trade with 
his port of Lisbon, the only place where they could procure those 
assortments of India goods, which had afforded the principal foun- 
dation of their traffic with the northern parts of Europe. The 
Dutch, therefore, were reduced to the alternative of acquiescing in 
a grievous diminution of their profits, or of attempting to force a 
direct trade with India; and in this attempt they engaged with the 
enthusiasm which, at that time, marked every part of their conduct. 
It is singular enough that they began, in 1594, by the adoption of 
a project which had been tried by the English near a century be- 
fore, and hoped to discover in the north-western parts of America, 
a passage to India so short and direct, as to supplant the tedious 
navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. Little delay, however, 
was occasioned by this fruitless voyage of discovery. In the very 
next year a company of merchants in Amsterdam having acquired, 
through the medium of a Dutchman formerly employed m the Por- 
tugueze service, sufficient instructions relating to the commerce of 
the East, sent out ships by the usual route ; new associations of mer- 
chants were formed in Amsterdam, and in all the principal cities of 
the republic ; and such was the quantity of Indian produce succes- 
sively brought home by these various’ adventurers, that the States Ge- 
neral soon found it vecessary to guard them against the effects of 
their competition, by uniting them in one great company, which was 
constituted in 1602, and invested with anexclusive privilege of trade, 
together with many rights of sovereignty, secured to them by char- 
ter, during the space of 21 years. 

The creation of this company took place under circumstances 
the most propitious. Six yéars of commercial or predatory acti- 
vity had given to the Dutch a perfect knowledge of the coasts of 
Asia. They had witnessed the impatience of the natives under the 
yoke of the Portugueze, the weakness of the European army by 
which that impatience was with difficulty repressed, and the reluc- 
tance of Philip to spare, from the more favourite objects of his 
ambition, the supplies of men and money which were requisite to 
support this distant part of his empire. They were therefore fully 
aware of the nature of the struggle for trade and dominion in which 
they meant to engage, and were able to calculate the funds which 
would be required for both purposes. ‘This ample capital, raised 
by voluntary subscription, was administered by a court of 65 di- 
rectors chosen by the different towns of the republic, each of which 
elected a number proportionate to its shares in the stock of the 
association, and the amount of this was determined by that of their 
respective contributions to the general taxes of the state. 

The constitution of the company, therefore, was exactly analo- 
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gous to that of the commonwealth; it was virtually, even in its 
original formation, a department, and a very important department 
of government, in a country so essentially commercial! ; its.concerns 
were managed at home by experienced practical merchants; the 
industry and frugality of the national character, confirmed by ha- 
bit, by an austere religion, and by a popular government, afforded 
the best security for the conduct of the agents abroad. The suc- 
cess of a trade thus conducted, in competition with such rivals as 
the Portugueze, was infallible. In war the failure of an enterprize 
could only occasion, to the Dutch, a loss of some ships constructed 
at a small expense ; or, of a few men cheaply enlisted aud easily 
replaced: success put them in possession of vessels richly laden, 
of safe harbours, solid forts, stores of provisions, artillery and am- 
munition, fertile territories and industrious subjects. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the progress of this unequal con- 
flict, which ended by securing to the Dutch the temporary mono- 
poly of the most valuable articles of Indian produce, and a terri- 
tory even more extensive than that which had been possessed by 
their enemies. Their profits were, for a time, most enormous, and 
their prosperity met with little diminution before the middle of the 
Jast century. Yet it appears that, so early as 1665, when the af 
fairs of the company were most flourishing, many complaints were 
urged by their countrymen at home against their’ exclusive mono- 
poly, and that the celebrated De Witt supported these complaints, 
principally on the general ground that a free trade might be carried 
on at a far less expense, and would produce an aggregate amount 
of profit far more considerable than a privileged commerce encum- 
bered by the useless parade of great civil and military establish- 
ments. The States General, however, ended by granting a fresh 
renewal of their charters to the rich corporation, and seem to have 
been satisfied with the arguments of its members, who contended 
that ‘ they had conducted a very extensive business much more for 
the benefit of the public than of themselves.’ 

The truth of this assertion is, perhaps, questionable; but, on the 
other hand, it-is no less certain, that the gradual decline and ulti- 
mate annihilation of the wealth and power of the company, do not 
disprove it. 

‘The fate of that company was linked with the fate of the repub- 
lic ; and when the principal states of Europe, tired of retin sal 
archy and religious disputes, began to acquire industry, and to ac 
cumulate capital under the protection of a milder government; 
when civil and religious liberty were no longer the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Dutch ; and when the trade of Europe, as well as of 
Asia, became an object of universal competition, it was quite evi- 
dent that the natura! resources of the seven united provinces, wally 
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totally incompetent to maintain such a contest. It is true that the 
sturdy honesty with which the Company’s servants at first resisted 
the allurements of India, had been long relaxed; and that unne- 
cessary wars, waged with the country powers, consumed, or greatly 
diminished the profits of trade; but it was the loss of independence 
at home, which transferred the Dutch empire in India to Great 
Britain, whose convections with Asia we now proceed to con- 
sider, 
Columbus, rejected by Portugal, and almost despairing of his 
tedious negociation in Spain, had seut his brother to England in 
1489, with an account of his projects; and although these were 
regarded as visionary by the cabinet of Henry VII. the grand dis- 
coveries effected by the subsequent voyage of 1492, was generally 
considered as a pledge of ultimate success in the search of a westerly 
route to India. In pursuit of such a track, Giovanni Gavotta, 
(John Cabot,) a Venetian navigator, then residing in England, was 
dispatched in 1497, about two months before the departure of 
Gama from Lisbon; but having reached the latitude of 67° 30 
North, his farther progress was stopped by a mutiny, and being 
compelled to change his course, he fell in with Newfoundland, and 
with the continent of North America. This disappointment, how- 
ever, by n0 means proved the impracticability of the scheme, which 
was resumed in 155.3 by a company of merchants, the first, it is be- 
lieved, which was ever regularly incorporated by charter in Eng- 
land. It may be worth noticing, that their capital was only 
£6,000; yet with this they fitted out three ships under the com- 
mand of an admiral, (Sir Hugh Willoughby,) who, with his whole 
ship’s company, was frozen to death in the northern ocean off the 
coast of Lapland. ‘The second in command, Captain Lancaster, 
got into the mouth of the Dwima, (where Archangel was afterwards 
built,) travelled by land to Moscow, and negociated with Ivan Vas- 
silievich a treaty of commerce which gave rise to the Russian com- 
pany. Of the third ship, the fate is unknown, Many subsequent 
voyages were set on foot for the discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage, which, if it exist at all, the travels of Hearne and Mackenzie 
have lately proved to be utterly useless to navigators; and to these 
voyages we owe the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay company. 
It should seem that, at this time, though the Papal Bull ordain- 
ing a partition of the whole world between the crown of Spain and 
Portugal must have been disregarded by all Protestant states, the 
possession of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope was consi- 
dered by the English as exclusively belonging to the Portugucze in 
virtue of Gama’s prior occupancy. When, therefore, the hope of 
finding a new maritime road had been abandoned, the Turkey com- 
pany made an attempt to renew the aucient communication by 
land ; 
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land ; nor was it till the commencement of the war between Eli- 
zabeth and Philip IL. that our merchants presumed to invade this 
imaginary dominion. 

At length, in 1599, a large association of merchants having en- 
tered into a subscription for carrying on the India trade, petitioned 
the privy council for a charter, and were, at-the close of the fol- 
lowing year, incorporated into a joint stock company, with the 
engagement of an exclusive privilege secured to them for fifteen 
years. The amount of their whole stock was about £70,000, not 
quite one sixth of the capital on which the Dutch had commenced 
their trade; but, during the infant state of their company, the ex- 
pense of each separate voyage was defrayed by a separate subscrip- 
tion. In 1613, it was resolved that four voyages should be com- 
prehended in one subscription, and the company, in consequence, 
increased their capital to. £418,691; which, having been found to 
produce a large profit, encouraged their subscribers to embark, in 
the succeeding speculation, the enormous sum of £'1,629,040. 

From this period, therefore, it appears that the trade carried on 
with India has generally employed a considerable share of the funds 
applicable to foreign commerce ; but, during the successive reigns 
of James, Charles I. Charles 11. and James LI. the company was 
constantly struggling against the intrigues or the arms of the Dutch 
and Portuguese in Asia, and was harassed at home by the caprices 
of government, or by the fluctuations of popular opinion. ‘The 
latter was almost always adverse to their monopoly, and hence, 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, the violation of their privi- 
lege was so much comnived at, and so many adventurers engaged in 
the trade, that the Asiatic and the home markets were completely 
glutted, and the company and their rivals equally distressed by this 
inordinate competition, ‘The remedy resorted to was a renewal of 
the company’s privilege, in consequence of which their stock gra- 
dually recovered, aud rose in 1676 to 245, and im 1683 even as 
high as 500 per cent. 

Neither the nation however nor the parliament were satisfied with 
the extent of the privileges which the company obtained from the 
favou? of Charles II. and exercised in a manner which was cen- 
sured in the House of Commons in 1685 as wholly illegal. ‘This 
censure, indeed, wasdisregarded by Charles IL. and by his successor ; 
but the House in 1692 addressed King William to dissolve the old 
and to incorporate a uew company ; and when it was found, on a 
reference to the judges, that the dissolution of a chartered body 
could only take place after a three years’ notice, the address was re- 
newed in the following year with this modification. 

All descriptions of people began now to take a lively interest in 
a question in which a privileged trading corporation were at issue 
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with a branch of the legislature. ‘The committee of privy council, 
to whom the first address of the Commons was referred, had en- 
deavoured to arrest the progress of the discussion by a proposal 
which the company at that time rejected, notwithstanding which 
they contrived, after the second address against them, to obtain 
from the king a renewal of their charter, subject, indeed, to certain 
new regulations, but conveying to them the most essential of their 
former privileges ; and these proceedings became the subject of 
parliamentary investigation in 1695. Such a measure, at such a 
time, could not but excite very general indignation. It had been 
already determined that an exclusive charter, granted by the crown, 
was not valid unless sanctioned by parliament. It appeared, from 
an inspection of the company’s books, that prodigious sums had 
been expended in 1693 for special services, of which no explana- 
tion could be obtained. Sir ‘Thomas Cooke, therefore, then gover- 
nor of the company, and some others, were sent to the tower; the 
Duke of Leeds, president of the privy council, was impeached be- 
fore the Lords, and farther prosecutions were in progress when the 
business was stopped by a prorogation of parliament. 

In the mean time, the numerous advocates of a free trade had 
formed an association, and, in 1698, proposed to government a 
loan of two millions at eight per cént. on condition of being em- 
powered to carry on a trade to India either individually or, if such 
should be their option, collectively, and with a joint stock; and, in 
spite of the opposition of the old company, an act to this effect 
received the royal assent, and the new company obtained their 
charter on the 5th of September. ‘The state of the trade, in con- 
sequence of these events, was very singular. 

S the first place, the old company had an unquestionable right 
to a continuance of their separate trade during three years. ‘They 
had also taken the precaution of subscribing £315,000 to the new 
company’s stock of two millions, and, consequently, were entitled 
to this share of the trade for the whole term of the new charter : 
and they moreover retained the property of their own forts and 
factories abroad, of their warehouses, docks, and other buildings 
at home, and the advantages of their treaties with the Lodian 
princes. 

Secondly, the new company, though unprovided with such forts 
er factories, or with the means of compelling their rivals to part 
with them, were authorized to trade immediately to the whole ex- 
tent of their capital. 

Thirdly, a few subscribers to the new association, who chose to 
separate their concerns from the joiut stock, had the option of trad- 
ing individually. 

And, fourthly, the separate traders who had sent out ships to In- 
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dia before the Ist of July, 1698, had a right to prosecute the trade 
during one voyage, the duration of which might be legally pro- 
tracted so as to include a number of voyages between the different 
ports of [ndia. : 

The necessary results of this indiscrimimate rivalry were an ex- 
treme depreciation of European, and an enhancement of the value 
of Indian goods in the markets of Asia; in England an enormous 
export of bullion, which, in the then state of the coin and of pub- 
lic credit, was peculiarly distressing ; a ruinous excess of imports ; 
loud clamours from various classes of manufacturers; multiplied 
and ineffectual attempts of the legislature to remedy the evil ; and 
heavy losses to all the rival traders, whose mutual recriminations 
gave an increased asperity to the rival political factions by whom 
they were supported. Atlength, in 1702, the old and new com- 
panies, under the mediation of Queen Anne, consented to prelimi- 
nary terms of agreement, and, in 1708, they were incorporated un- 
der the title of the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies. 

The capital of the new company, we have already seen, was 
two millions, which had been advanced to government at eight per 
cent. in other words, this capital was an annuity, secured to them 
by the faith of the nation, of £160,000; and this sum constituted 
the joint stock, or rather the joint fund of credit of the United 
Company. But, in return for the exclusive privilege granted to 
them for the term of fifty years, and other advantages which they 
gained from their incorporation, government required from them a 
farther loan of £},200,000 without interest, so that their whole 
advance to the state became 3,200,000, on which the annuity re- 
presents an interest of 5 per cent. It is therefore evident that the 
company did not begin their commercial operations with any other 
capital but a fund of credit, and that every farthing which they in- 
vested in trade was borrowed money ; and this sufficiently shews 
that the extent of the bond debt owing by.the company affords no 
proof of their extravagance or mismanagement. 

From this period the interests of the company have been closely 
connected with those of the public; its concerns have been subject 
to the controul, and have attracted the vigilant attention of the le- 
gislature; its credit has been often employed as a useful subsidiary 
to that of the state ; and it has been the instrument of acquiring 
for this country an empire in the east far greater in value, and _pro- 
mising greater durability than the foreign conquests of any other 
European nation. 

The Portuguese, equally actuated by enthusiasm and ambition, 
had proposed to themselves the complete subjugation and conver- 
sion of India; the Dutch wished to secure to themselves a mono- 
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poly of trade ‘by the establishment of an imsular empire; the 
French and English contented themselves with factories, which, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, they were permitted 
to fortify, and to which, by a series of negociations with the Mo~ 
gul Emperor, or with the delegates of his authority, they were sub- 
sequently enabled to add a very moderate extent of territory. An 
event, apparently quite foreign to their concerns, unexpectedly gave 
them a more important influence on the affairs of India. 

The Moguls, after their conquest of Hindostan, established 
there a species of that feudal system of government to which con- 
querors in other countries have usually resorted. ‘The chief par- 
celled out the command of his provinces and districts to his mili- 
tary officers, bearing the title of subahdar, nabob, &c. with certain 
fixed appointments, reserving to himself the remainder of the tri- 
bute, which was collected from the people by a separate class of 
officers. In Hindostan, as elsewhere, delegated authority imseusi- 
bly became hereditary; but the sovereign, though his real power 
was daily undermined, continued to preserve the respect attached 
to his supremacy till the invasion of Thomas Kouli Khan in 1739, 
when all subordination to the degraded head of the empire was ob- 
literated, and every feudal chieftam usurped the dignity of an inde- 
pendent monarch. A general scramible for power was the conse-) 
quence, and the country was desolated by the ambition of these 
petty chieftains. 

Whilst these scenes were passing in India, the war which com- 
menced in 1744 in Europe was communicated to the French and 
English settlements ; and the country princes, who were spectators 
of the conflict, were not a little astonished to observe the formida- 
ble means of mutual annoyance, the obstinate valour, and the re- 
sources of military talent displayed.on both sides by men whom 
they had hitherto despised as the mere commercial agents of two 
distant mercantile companies. The alliance of one or other of the 
rival factories was, henceforth, courted and obtained by every Ma- 
hometan candidate for sovereignty ; as alliesof some of these can- 
didates they continued their hostilities long after their signature of 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle; it was by their sanguinary and 
eventful campaigns in the Carnatic and in Bengal that the contest 
for superiority between Great Britain and France was principally 
decided ; and the prize obtained by those campaigns has proved the 
chief reward of the conqueror. 

To the company, however, considered as a commercial body, the 
success of their arms was by no means productive of immediate 
advantage. ‘The hour.of victory is, of course, the hour of licen- 
tiousness and impunity, and the plunder of a laborious people 
must destroy by anticipation the materials of much future industry ; 
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besides, on this occasion, what was saved from the hasty spoil of 
the military, was seized by the more methodical extortion of per- 
sons acting under the authorty, though in contradiction to the ex- 
press wishes of the directors ; the enormous wealth thus amassed, 
by individuals in India, and ostentatiously displayed at home, whilst 
it excited general disgust, gave rise to a most exaggerated estimate 
of the company’s finances ; the proprietors of India stock became 
clamorous for an extravagant increase of dividend; the legislature 
thought it necessary to interfere, and, after fixing the limits of the 
dividend, decided that the public should participate im the territo- 
rial revenues of the compauy to the amount of £400,000, to be 
annually paid into the exchequer. 

From the termination of the Indian war in 1765, to the peace of 
Paris in 1783, almost every session of parliament was productive 
of new laws intended to secure the due appropriation of the com- 
pany’s annual receipts ; to simplify their government abroad by es- 
tablishing a proper subordination between their different presiden- 
cies; to guard their commerce against the illicit practices of their 
own servants ; and to check every abuse of authority on the part 
of those servants by subjecting them to a stricter responsibility, 
and by rendering them amenable to the courts at home as well as 
to the tribunals specifically appointed for the administration of jus- 
tice in India. ‘These numerous laws and provisions, after succes- 
sive emendations, were digested by Mr. Fox, in 1783, into one 
code, which was substantially adopted (except as to the mode of 
vesting the ultimate power of controul) by Mr. Pitt in 1784, and 
still farther improved im 1793, &c. so that it may be presumed 
that the strange and anomalous government of Hindostan, as now 
administered, is no longer hostile to the happiness of the governed. 
That the condition of the people has been greatly meliorated is, 
indeed, proved by the increase of the Indian revenue to a degree 
which cannot be solely referred to the excessive growth of our do- 
minion. It is true that the two wars with Tippoo Saib, which 
ended in 1792 and in 1799, aud the reduction of the Mahratta 
power in 1805, have conveyed to the company a vast extent of 
country, and, consequently, of wealth; but it is no less true that 
the progressive population and the growing industry of those pro- 
vinces, which have constantly derived protection from the British 
government, have contributed much more than our conquests to 
that great fund which has, of late years, furnished material assis- 
tance to the general treasury of the empire. ‘To the improved 
state of these provinces the company has also been chiefly indebted 
for the support of a trade the profits of which have been taxed to 
furuish an annual interest on a capital increased, between 1785 and 
1793, to nearly double its original amount, and to afford this in- 
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terest during a war of unexampled malignity and particularly di- 
rected to the subversion of commerce. 

We must now, in pity to our readers, bring to a close our very 
imperfect historical sketch, and, passing over the annals of the 
French, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, and Ostend companies, pro- 
ceed, to Mr. Macpherson’s ‘ Review of the Arguments for and 
against a Company,’ &c. But here, again, we shall omit our au- 
thor’s refutation of the objections adduced against the utility of 
the India trade in general, and also his controversy with De Witt, 
with the Abbé Morellet, and with several minor advocates of com- 
mercial liberty, and confine ourselves to the reasoning with which 
he controverts the opinions entertained on this subject by the cele- 
brated author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ 

Our readers will probably recollect that Dr. Smith, after en- 
deavouring to expose the general impolicy of monopolies, whether 
claimed by one nation against other nations, or exercised against a 
part of its own subjects, has particularly pointed out the exclusive 
privilege of the English East India Company as a glaring instance 
of such impolicy, and has pressed for its early abolition: and far- 
ther, that he has described the same company as bad sovereigns and 
bad merchants,. whose territorial possessions ought, therefore, to 
be transferred from them to the state. It is on these two points 
that Mr. Macpherson presumes to enter the lists with the great 
master of political economy. 

The first opinion is conveyed by Dr. Smith in the following 
words. 

‘ « Except in Portugal, and within these few years in France, the trade 
to the East Indies has in every European country been subjected to an 
exclusive company. Monopolies of this kind are properly established 
against the very nation which erects them, The greater part of that 
nation are thereby not only excluded froma trade to which it might Be 
convenient for them to turn some part of their stock, but are obliged 
to buy the goods, which that trade deals in, somewhat dearer than if it 
was open and free to all their countrymen. Since the establishment of 
the English East India Company, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from the trade, must have paid 
in the price of the East India goods, which they have consumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the company may have 
made upon those goods in consequence of their monopoly, but for all 
the extraordinary waste, which the fraud and abuse, inseparable from 
the management of the affairs of so great a company must necessarily 
have occasioned.”—Vol. II. p. 467, ed. 1793. See also Vol. III. p. 
144, where the same assertions are repeated.’ 

The objections of Mr. Macpherson to these propositions may 
be thus exhibited. 

There is here, im the very outset, a mistake which it is necessary 
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to notice, because Dr. Smith has, in many other places, insisted on 
the example of the Portuguese as a proof that the general practice 
of carrying on the India trade through the medium of a joint stock 
company is unnecessary. The truth is, that the Portuguese trade 
with India was a monopoly in the hands of the king and never was 
open to all his subjects. 

The next proposition is little more than a trnism, since it is ob- 
vious that every exclusive privilege must exclude, from a participa- 
tion in it, all persons but those on whom it is conferred ; and that 
such a privilege, if conferred as a source of mercantile profit, 
must be intended to operate at the expense of the buyers. But 
this is not, in Dr. Smith’s opinion, a conclusive objection against 
monopolies, since he admits that they afford, in some instances, as 
in the case of authors of the discoveries of useful arts, and of 
banking insurance companies, the best mode of remuneration. 
He admits, also, that in the case of any new trade undertaken by a 
company, the easiest and most natural way in which the state can 
recompense such an association for a dangerous and expensive ex- 
periment is by a temporary monopoly ; and he only contends that, 
at the expiration of the prescribed period, such monopoly ought 
to determine. Now the charter of the East India Company has 
never been granted by parliament but for a limited time, and, at 
each renewal, has been purchased from the public at a price which 
the legisiature has considered as adequate. It is therefore incumbent 
upon those who censure these renewals either to prove, generally, 
that a source of profit given as the most natural equivalent for the 
possible risks of a new trade cannot afterwards be continued to the 
possessors on any terms of barter; or, specially, that in this parti- 
cular instance successive ministers and parliaments have, during 
nearly a century, always made a most improvident bargain for the 
community. 

With respect to the ‘ extraordinary profits’ of the company, if 
this term be meant to express only those gains which must have 
been contemplated by the legislature in making the periodical bar- 
gaius above alluded to, no justification is necessary :—if it be meant 
to insinuate that these gains are also inordinate, (an accusation 
which is elsewhere directly stated by Dr. Smith,) 


* It may be answered,’ (says Mr. Macpherson,) ‘ that the company 
are obliged by law to expose all their gouds to public sale, and in lots 
within the reach of every dealer in moderate circumstances, and that 
none of them are ever bought in on their own account; so that the 
buyers have them at prices of their own making. I tis also a fact well 
worthy of serious consideration, that Oriental goods, imported by this 
monopolizing company, have, for thirty or forty years past, been 
sold for less nominal money than they were a hundred years ago; er 
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all other goods, not excepting the produce of the West India islands, 
the trade of which is entirely open to all British subjects, have ad- 
vanced to double, triple, or quadruple prices.’ ; 


Lastly, as to the ‘ extraordinary waste’ which is here imputed to 
the company’s servants, it must be conceded that several instances 
of flagrant mismanagement in India have been formerly brought to 
light. 

* During the unsettled period which preceded the acquisition of the 
Dewannee, (says Mr. Macpherson,) many of the company’s servants, 
and also many British subjects not in their service, were guilty of acts 
of oppression, violence, and extortion, which must have brought an 
odium on the national character, if subsequent regulations, strictly en- 
forced, had not convinced the natives that such outrages were prohi- 
bited, and would, in future, be effectually prevented by the company.’ 
—p. 190. 

But from many such instances occurring during the temporary 
anarchy which followed a sanguinary war, it is not fair to infer the 
general depravity of a whole community, or to conclude that 
‘ fraud and abuse are inseparable from the management of the af- 
fairs of so great acompany.’ If the trade to India were unrestricted, 
the number of agents employed thete would not, most probably, 
be diminished, neither would the chances of their integrity be 
much improved. ‘The liberal education of all the candidates for 
the company’s civil service, the competent provision assigned to 
them on their arrival, and the high prospects offered to their ambi- 
tion, afford, it should seem, the best possible security for the honour- 
able discharge of their duty; and the great expense thus incurred 
in cultivating talent or rewarding merit is, perhaps, not less efticaci- 
ous in checking extraordinary waste than the most economical ex- 
pedient which the ingenuity of private traders could devise. 

So much for the comprehensive answer to the general charge ; 
but in replying to such an antagonist as Dr. Smith it is necessary to 
enter upon a fuller and more particular discussion. 

It being assumed, on one hand, that monopolies are, in general, 
mischievous and useless infringements on the freedom of commerce, 
and, on the other hand, that they are, notwithstanding, admissible 
in particular cases, the point at issue is, whether the exclusive right 
of trading to India, exercised, as it now is, ought to be condemned 
under the rule or justified under the exceptions. And the latter 
proposition is affirmed by Mr. Macpherson partly on the ground of 
experience and partly by arguments deduced from the peculiar na- 
ture of the trade. 

The experiment of a free and open trade with India, has been 
twice tried in this country; first, after the triumph of the republi- 
cans over Charles I. and secondly, soon after the revolution effected 
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by King William. Both trials, therefore, were begun under the 
most favourable circumstances, and prosecuted with all the advan- 
tage of popular opinion. Both were relinquished with the greatest 
reluctance; and the latter, after much litigation in parliament, and 
a long and obstinate controversy through the medium of the press. 
The period of 1698, indeed, had much resemblance to the present 
day ;—a frightful war; a depreciated currency; a spirit of gamb- 
ling speculation in India, as wild as that of our modern adventurers 
in South America; numerous bankruptcies, and a failing credit. 
It may perhaps be objected that the distressing giut of Indian pro- 
duce, was a transitory evil which, if the free trade had been conti- 
nued, must have cured itself, and that to revive the joint stock com- 
pany was an act of gross impolicy, and at variance with the true 
principles of commerce. To this, however, it is a fair answer 
that, though our ancestors may have been less wise than ourselves, 
and therefore less confident in this remedy, they could not be quite 
ignorant of its being within their reach. ‘I'hey could not but know 
that a great redundance of any article is usually followed by a 
proportionate scarcity, which ultimately re-establishes the de- 
mand and replaces commerce on its proper footing ; but they dread- 
ed a series of these alternations, which they considered, after 
much inquiry, as inseparable from an open trade, and only to be 
avoided by the united councils of a company. ‘They had person- 
ally endured the misery of a monopoly and the inconveniences of a 
free trade, and it was after a fair comparison of both that they 
made their decision. Thus far these two examples, which occur 
at different periods of our history, are of some value; and as they 
are the only examples to which we can refer, the appeal to experi- 
ence must end with them. It therefore now becomes necessary to 
examine the nature of our traffic with India, and the probable 
means of extending it by a different and improved management. 


‘ The Hindoo, (says Mr. Macpherson,) born and desiring to pass his 
life in the same country where his ancestors, through a long succession 
of ages, were born and passed their lives ; whose food is rice, whose 
drink is water or milk, to whom wine or strong drink is an object of 
abomination; and who, if he strictly acts up to his religious principles, 
would sooner lay down his own life than put any living creature to 
death, or permit a morsel of animal food to enter his mouth ; whose 
warm climate renders any clothing, beyond what decency requires, in- 
tolerable, and whose light clothing is made by himself and his family 
from the cotton produced in his own fertile fields ; whose customs and 
religion, to which he adheres with the most inflexible constancy, render 
utterly inadmissible many articles of enjoyment and comfort, which 
our habits have rendered almost necessary to our existence, ean never 
have any desire to acquire the produce or manufactures of Europe. 
Hence it is evident that the exportation of European goods of any kind 
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must be, and must ever remainon a scale very contracted, compared 
to the population of the country ; the demand being, in a great mea- 
sure, confined to the small handful of Europeans, who are either in the 
service of the company, or living under their protection; to the dé- 
generate posterity of the Portuguese colonists, to some of the Mahome- 
dan inhabitants, and for jewels and trinkets of exquisite workmanship, 
to a very small number of the most opulent of the Hindoos.’ 


If this picture be correct, it seems to follow, that such a 
country as India, producing all the necessaries of life, and all 
the luxuries required by the simple habits and moderate desires 
of its inhabitants, is not very likely to furnish a demand for our 
commodities at all commensurate with the extravagant expecta- 
tions very generally entertained ; and entertained too, on the autho- 
rity of the greatest political economist of the age. It is asserted in 
the essay ‘on the Wealth of Nations, (v. ii. p. 470,) that ‘ the East 
Indies offer a market, both for the manufactures of Europe, and for 
the gold and silver, as well as for several other productions of Ame- 
rica, greater and more extensive than both Europe and America 
put together.” And on another occasion the excess of exports in 
the reign of King William is represented as having been merely ‘ a 
drop of water in the immense ocearof Indian commerce.’ To this 
hyperbole Mr. Macpherson opposes the following plain statement. 
On the 25th of November, 1789, the commanders and officers who 
returned in that year from India, represented to the directors that 
the markets in India were overstocked, and that they were distres- 
sed, almost to ruin, by the badness of their sales; and prayed for a 
remission of the duties payable to the company upon their invest- 
ments. The truth of their allegations being attested by the govern- 
ments of Bengal and Madras, their petition was complied with. 
On a reference to the accounts, it was found that the annual excess 
of exports above the usual average, by which this ruinous depression 
of the markets had been occasioned, was very little more than 
£20,000 ; a sum, surely, not likely to produce aa overilow in a very 
extended commercial ocean. 

It appears, then, that the market of India, far from being indefi- 
nitely vast, as it has been frequently represented, is, in point of fact, 
and from natural causes, very much circumscribed. It may, how- 
ever, as we are assured by many, and even by Dr. Smith, be greatly 
extended, in due time, by the establishment of colonies. Soldiers, 
merchants and artizans, (the two former in considerable numbers,) 
have been, at different times sent to India, but Great Britain has 
hitherto abstained from transporting thither a single cargo of land- 
holders. If a due number of such persons were provided, and if 
they could obtain an adequate quantity of unoccupied land, or if 
they were permitted, after occupying some populous district, to 
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reduce the native inhabitants to slavery, or to displace those inha- 
bitants, and to import negro slaves for the purpose of tillage, it is 
manifest that these colonists, like those in the West Indies, might 
become great consumers of British manufactures. But this project 
is hable to difficulties which, until it shall be farther matured, it is 
useless to discuss. 

‘Lhe export trade, however, is not singly sufficient to settle our 
ideas respecting the whole commerce. ‘The Hindoos, though they 
do not want our manufactures, may probably be willing, and per- 
haps able, to buy from us a much larger amount of bullion than 
the company, whose activity is not excited by competition, has hi- 
therto thought fit to supply. It is therefore necessary to inquire 
into their means of purchase. 

The imports from India chiefly consist of— 

Ist. Piece goods. These, in times of tranquillity, form an im- 
portant article in our European trade, and the supply of them might 
ow be capable of being greatly increased. ‘That supply, 

owever, has hitherto always equalled, and usually exceeded the de- 
mand. In 1803, for instance, though the number of pieces offered 
for sale did not amount to a million, more than 270,000 remained 
unsold. ‘The greatest sales yet known were those of 1800 and 
1802, amounting, on a mean of the two, to rather more than a 
million and a half of pieces, (one moiety of which was furnished by 
the company, and the other by private merchants,) and yielding 
about two millions sterling. 

2d. Indigo. This article, which is of great importance to our 
manufactures, was originally produced in India; thence introduced 
into the Spanish, French, and English settlements in America and 
the West Indies, in some of which the cultivation and manufac- 
tures were carried to the greatest perfection. ‘The island of Ja- 
maica furnished large quantities of indigo, not excelled in quantity 
to that of Guatimala, till the year 1747, when a heavy tax, imposed 
by the British government, suddenly reduced the planters to ruin, 
and for ever extinguished the cultivation in that colony. Carolina, 
however, still afforded a considerable supply, though of very infe- 
rior quality; but when America became an independent.and hostile 
country, the East India Company determined to revive, within their 
territory, a branch of industry which was no longer exposed to the 
competition of British colonists. The speculation began in 1779; 
was conducted with great spirit and skill, and after occasioning an 
expense to the company of about £80,000, was generously sur- 
rendered by them, as a secure source of profit, to their servants 
in India, and to the merchants under their protection. To ob- 
viate the difficulties to which infant establishments are always ex- 
posed from an insufficient capital, these planters have been accom- 
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modated by the company with loans, on the security of their pro- 
duce, to the extent of near a million sterling. The quantity of in- 
digo produced in 1786 was 245,011 Ibs.; m 1810 it amounted to 
5,570,824 lbs. which sold for near two millions. 

Sd. Silk. This, as the raw material of a British manufacture, 
has been studiously encouraged by the company, who have, at a 
great expense, caused the Italian mode of winding silk to be intro- 
duced amongst the natives of India. But it has been generally 
found to be a losing trade. On the average of ten years ending in 
1785, the annual amount of the sales did not reach £350,000, and 
the annual loss exceeded £88,000. 

4th. Cotton. ‘This being the raw material of the staple manu- 
facture of India, and at the same time a good remittance to China, 
has been at all times cultivated to a great extent in Bengal, &c. but 
as it isalso raised in Brazil, in the West Indies, and in the southern 
states of North America, the British market was, before the in- 
vention of Arkwright’s machinery, so abundantly supplied, that the 
competition of India cotton was in a great measure precluded by 
the difference of freight. ‘The Company, however, have lately es- 
tablished a permanent factory in the upper part of India, and an- 
other on the western coast, in the country lately ceded by the Peis- 
hura, with a view to secure tbe British manufacturers, by a steady 
supply of this important article, from the frequent fluctuations of 
price which it has experienced through the agency of rival spe- 
culators. . 

5th. Sugar, an article of which Great Britain raises more than 
she consumes, and with which her markets are now most distress- 
ingly encumbered, because it has ceased to be a medium of ex- 
change with foreign Europe, would not be worth enumerating, 
but that the quantities of it exported from Calcutta about the year 
1790 proves the extreme attention of the Company to every source 
of profit. If, however, the growing population of Great Britain, 
which seems to have outrun its usual means of subsistence, shouldf 
compel the government to perpetuate the use of sugar in the distil- 
leries and breweries; or, by reducing the duty, to permit its more 
general consumption as an article of food; or if, from the same 
causes which extinguished the cultivation of indigo in the British 
West Indies, the cultivation of sugar in our islands should also 
cease, the prolific soil of India would probably furnish as much 
sugar as the home market would require. 

After this examination of the elements which compose the India 
trade, it is only necessary to say a few words coacerning the mode 
in which it is, and must be conducted. 


* Ie ought to be known,’ says Mr. Macpherson, ‘ that there are no 
great stores of goods in India, and that the manufactures do not, like 
those 
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those of this country, prepare goods to be ready for the order of a pur- 
chaser; that they all are, or pretend to be extremely poor, that the 
employer must advance one third of the price when he orders the goods; 
another third when one half of them are delivered ; and the last as soon 
as the order is completed. After all this loss of time and advance of 
money, the goods are to be put into other hands to receive the finishing 
touch, which occasions a further expense of time and money. In like 
manner, a part of the’ price of pepper and other articles of agricultural 
produce is usually advanced before the crop is gathered.’ 


It follows that no individual can, singly, carry on all the branches 
of such a trade ; and this is not denied; but it has been said, that 
‘ if a nation is ripe for the East Ludia trade, a certain portion of its 
capital will naturally divide itself amongst all the different branches 
of that trade. Some of its merchants will find it for their mterest 
to reside in the East Indies, and to employ their capitals there in 
providing goods for the ships which are to be sent out by the mer- 
chants who reside in Europe. —(V. ii. p. 472.) Be it so. A com- 
petition therefore would take place between the Company and 
the private merchants ; and, the former being previously divest- 
ed of their monopoly aud their territorial possessions, the competi- 
tion will, thus far, take place upon equal terms. What then will be 
the natural consequence ?—‘ In this situation (says Dr. Smith, v. iii. 
p- 144.) the superior vigilance and attention of private adventurers 
would, in all probability, soon make them (the Company) weary of 
the trade.’ But why? Is it not notorious that, in every other 
branch of commerce, an old establishment derives considerable ad- 
vantage from the mere circumstance of its being long established ? 
Its duration is supposed to imply a power of resisting the acciden- 
tal vicissitudes of fortune ; a weight of capital ; well tried connec- 
tions ; steady adherence to fixed maxims ; punctuality of payment; 
and consequently, solid credit. Whether the vigilance and atten- 
tion of the new adventurers would counterbalance these advantages 
%s very dubious. The private merchants actually engaged in the 
India trade may be reasonably supposed to be vigilant and atten- 
tive ; yet it is proved, by the declaration of competent witnesses, 
and by the infallible testimony of the registered accounts of sales, 
that their investments are made at a much dearer rate in India, and 
their returns disposed of at a much cheaper price in London, than 
those of the Company: and the alleged causé of this is, that the 
Company’s servants, to whom the country trade in India is aban- 
doned, being familiar with the languages, the laws, and the habits 
of the natives, and acquainted with the characters of their agents in 
the distant provinces over whom also they possess a considerable 
controul, have obtained an influence in every market which indivi- 
duals are unable to counteract. The private merchants, however, 
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actually enjoy many facilities, by trading under the protection of 
the Company, and consequently sharing the benefits of its privi- 
lege ; whereas, when the trade shall be wholly laid open, the ad- 
venturers must engage in a competition, not only with the Com- 
pany, but with each other. That their want of concert will triumph 
over the union of a great and wealthy corporate body, is a predic- 
tion which, surely, is neither justified by experience nor analogy ; 
and it is founded, in the present case, on a very disputable assump- 
tion, namely, that all the commercial superiority of the Company 
will be annihilated by the simple abrogation of its present legal pri- 
vileges. But, in cases like the present, authority is sure to survive 
the power from which it was derived. - The respect originally in- 
spired by fear is continued from habit; and many years must elapse 
before the Hindoos, amongst whom every habit is sanctified by its 
permanence, and who submit with hereditary awe to the edicts 
which were obeyed by their fathers, will accustom themselves to 
look with an equal indifference on the agents of obscure strangers, 
and on those of the great Company. 

Neither is this all. The question respecting the territorial re- 
venues of the Company, a question mvolving far dearer interests 
than those of the India trade, still remains; and we cannot close 
our present article without noticing, though very shortly, the rea- 
soning of our author on this part of his subject. 

The justice and facility of transferring the foreign possessions 
and revenues of the Company to the sovereign of the state are in- 
ferred in every page of the ‘ Essay on the Wealth of Nations,’ 
where the India trade is discussed; and Dr. Smith expressly af- 
firms (v. iii. p. 144.) that ‘ the monopoly ought certainly to deter- 
mine; the forts and garrisons—to be taken into the hands of go- 
vernment, their value to be paid to the Company, and the trade to 
be laid open to all the subjects of the state.’ Again he says, (v. iti. 
p. 462.) § The territorial acquisitions of the East India Compan 
the undoubted right of the crown, that is, of the state and sceglt 
of Great Britain, might be rendered another source of revenue, 
&e. &c.” Now, surely this undoubted right is somewhat shaken 
by the following solemn disclaimer made by the British ministry 
during the negociations for peace at the close of the year 1762. 


* Respecting those territorial acquisitions which the English East 
India Company have made in Asia, every dispute relative thereto must 
be settled by that Company ; the crown of England having no right to in- 
terfere in what is allowed to be the legal and exclusive property of a body 
corporate, belonging to the English nation, 


If indeed it should be held that a species of legal property so 
sacred as to demand the renewal of war for its preservation, is of no 
avail 
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avail against commercial expediency, it may be answered that the 
expediency of compelling the Company to sell what they wish to 
retain, and of forcing the public to purchase what they cannot turn 
to profit, and must pay for by considerable increase of taxes, is 
not yet sufficiently demonstrated. _It is true that one principal dif- 
ficulty in all contracts, namely, the adjustment of terms, will, in 
this compulsory bargain, be wholly removed, because the compel- 
ling power, that is to say the representatives of the reluctant pub- 
lic, will impose their own conditions on the unwilling seller ; and 
when the title-deeds of the property, being grants from the Great 
Mogul, shall have been duly authenticated, nothing more will be 
necessary, but that his Mahometan majesty shall constitute his well 
beloved cousin, the defender of the Christian faith, receiver gene- 
ral of his customs, and conservator of his person. But what will 
be the probable advantages of this strange and indecorous meta- 
morphosis ? 

To the Hindoos, who have never manifested a wish to rebel, it 
must evidently be indifferent whether the forts and garrisons which 
protect them against foreign aggression, and inspire them with no 
apprehension, are the property of a visible or invisible master; 
whether the resident ruler of India is a Viceroy or a Governor Ge- 
neral; whether the subordinate officers whom they obey, are ap- 
pointed immediately by the King of Great Britain or by his dele- 
gates. Their best security against oppression is derived from the 
ae which render the company’s servants amenable to our tribu- 
nals for offences committed in India; and the best pledge for their 
happiness is found in the administration of their government, by 
persons well acquainted with their peculiar feelings and prejudices. 
A moment's edicctian will suggest the certain inconvenience and 

robable danger, of any extensive innovation in such a government. 

either is such an innovation required by the interests of the state, 
because the British legislature already possesses a power of con- 
troul in the affairs of India, as. effective as that which it could 
exercise through its own immediate officers; and it cannot be es- 
sential to the interests of commerce, since the most lucrative 
branch of our trade with the East (that of China) is carried on 
without any military intervention. 

The history of our intercourse with China affords, indeed, some 
useful lessons on this subject. Whilst the English East India Com- 
pany were devising means to conciliate the Chinese, Sir William 
Courten, an adventurer trading under a special licence granted by 
Charles I, in defiance of the company’s charter, made a piratical 
attack on the town of Canton; in consequence of which the En- 
glish were declared to be enemies of the empire, and have been 
viewed ever since with peculiar jealousy by the Chinese govern- 

ment. 
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ment. It is under circumstances thus untoward, that the com- 
pany have carried on, during more than a century, an extensive and 
growing commerce. It is to a country thus hostile, that they ex- 
port the far greater part of the British woollens, (exceeding a million 
sterling in value,) with which they supply the markets of Asia. 
From such a country they import the tea, an article now become a 
necessary of life, of which the annual consumption within the Bri- 
tish dominions, amounts to twenty millions of pounds. 

To some persons it may be amusing to learn that this article 
about the time of King Charles II, was so rare in Englan’, that 
the infusion of it in water was taxed by the gallon, in common with 
chocolate and sherbet; and that the following memorandum is 
preserved in the diary of Mr. Pepys,—September, 5th, 1661. ‘I 
sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink) of which I had never drank 
before.’—T'wo pounds and two ounces were, in the same year, for- 
mally presented by the company, as a most valuable oblation, to 
the king. Whether the present astonishing demand for such a 
beverage be a beneficial or a mischievous effect of the caprice of 
fashion, it is not, in this place, necessary to inquire: but there ean 
be no doubt whether the demand, having been created, ought to be 
satisfied. ‘The steady and uninterrupted supply of this portion of 
the national subsistence, which proves the prudent and conciliatory 
conduct of the company during a long series of years, affords, there- 
fore, a satisfactory refutation of many of the charges against them. 

But setting aside the claims of the Company and the probable 
wishes of the Hindoos, and considering only the permanent inter- 
ests of the British empire, can the transfer of the whole civil and 
military patronage of India to the crown, be treated as a’ matter of 
little moment; or, can it be seriously urged that the inconvenien- 
ces of such a measure would be compensated by a vast accession 
of resource to the national treasury? The revenue of India, it is 
well known, has been long since wholly absorbed by an expendi- 
ture applied not to the separate purposes of the company, but to 
the vigorous prosecution of a war directed against the enemies of 
Great Britain; and although the many new sources of wealth 
which have been acquired by the triumphant termination of that 
war, may promise the ultimate liquidation of the enormous debt 
incurred during its progress, the period at which a net revenue will 
again become available, cannot be rationally foretold. So long as 
the administration of Indian finance remains in the experienced 
hands to which it is now entrusted, a gradual improvement of the 
receipts and diminution of expenses may be expected; but it would 
be preposterous to hope for such an improvement by substituting 
the officers of the crown, for those of the municipal government. 
There is already scarcely any difference between the board of direc- 

tion 
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tion,at home, and the other boards to which the executive power 
of the state is allotted, except that the Directors, being themselves 
proprietors of India‘stock, must be stimulated by personal interest, 
to the honest discharge of their duty, and that they are elected by 
the persons best qualified to judge of their competence to discharge 
it. They are, with respect to their most important functions, 
under the immediate control of the cabinet; but still, in providing 
for the execution of the gigantic enterprises in which they have 
been compelled to engage, their prudence and economy have not 
been wholly useless. at the patronage, of which it is now pro- 
posed to-deprive them, has not been ill bestowed; and that our 
present accurate knowledge of eastern geography, of the laws, man- 
ners, literature, sciences, and languages, of a large portion of the 
globe, is owing to their encouragement, is not denied. ‘ In war 
and negociation, (says Dr. Smith himself,) the councils of Madras 
and Calcutta, have upon several occasions conducted themselves 
with a resolution. and decisive wisdom, which would have done 
honour to the senate of Rome, in the best days of that republic. 
The members of those councils, however, had been bred to profes- 
sions very different from war and politics. But their situation 
alohe, without education, experience, or even example, seems to 
have formed in them all at once the great qualities which it requi- 
red, and to have inspired them both with abilities and virtues, 
which they themselves could not well know that they possessed!’ 
(vii. p. 484.) No doubt, wherever talent is a sure passport to 
power, such examples may be found; but wliy then deprive India 
of this rare advantage? Why assign to the disposal of caprice, the 
funds which have been so justly appropriated? Why convert the 
candidates for active office into candidates for favour? On the sub- 
ject of our Indian commerce, there may reasonably exist a consi- 
derable difference of opinion. The fear of adding fresh incite- 
ments to that spirit of rash speculation which is already so conspi- 
cuous in the mercantile world may, perhaps, be as visionary as the 
hopes entertained by others, of deriving a boundless extension of 
national profits from the indiscriminate competition of adventurers 
in the eastern seas. But it is surely impossible to admit, without 
hesitation, the reasoning of a Political Economist, who suggests, 
as a preliminary to the establishment of commercial freedom, a 
measure calculated to create an enormous increase of influence in 
one branch of our constitution, and consequently to endanger our 
civil liberty. ' 
Being conscious that we have already extended this article to a 
length which many readers will consider as tedious, and that those 
who feel an interest in the subject will be much more gratified with 
the perusal of the original work than they can be with our imper- 
- fect 
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fect description of its contents; we will confine ourselves to a very 
few words of comment. 

Mr. Macpherson assures us, in his preface, that his opinions on 
the subject before us have been the result of a long and patient in- 
vestigation; and the historical part of the volume bears ample tes- 
timony to the truth of this assurance; but though we fully acquit 
him of any intentional deviation from the strictest impartiality, and 
are ready to admit every fact on which his conclusions are grounded, 
we must confess that he has not ultimately conveyed to our minds 
the conviction which is impressed upon his own. If, as he con- 
tends, the nature of our intercourse with India be such, that when 
left to itself, the whole trade cannot fail to devolve into the hands 
of the company ; the legitimate inference seems to be, that the ex- 
clusive privilege which confirms this monopoly is w 2 
Inasmuch as such a privilege tends to degrade the whole iapmnatile 
body of the nation, whom it disqualifies from investing their capi- 
tals in one of the great branches of the national commerce; as it 
‘has notoriously exposed the company to the incessant jealousy of 
their fellow subjects, and in former times, to the frequent persecu- 
tion of government ;—and as though actually limited by conditions 
which render it apparently nugatory, it continues to force on the 
legislature the periodical examination of our commercial interests 
in the East, it is surely open to many objections; and we must 
confess our inability to discover the advantages by which these ob- 
jections are counterbalanced. We are therefore compelled, even 
on Mr. Macpherson’s premises, to acquiesce in Dr. Smith’s con- 
clusion against the continuance of the monopoly, though we cannot 
in conscience approve that sweeping spoliation of the Company's 
foreign possessions which he has so hastily, and, as we think, so in- 
consistently recommended, 

It is indeed singular enough that this able champion of commer- 
cial liberty, after proving that all interference of government in 
matters of trade, is not only useless but pernicious, should solicit 
such interference for the purpose of obtaining a very dubious ad- 
vantage, through the violation of the plainest principles of justice. 

That a large proportion of India is the ‘ undoubted property of 
the crown, that is to say of the state and people of Great Britain,’ 
is certainly true, because those possessions are the property of Bri- 
tish subjects; but it is equally true that the estate of every indivi- 
dual in the empire is in the same predicament; and we know not 
why this claim on the part of the public is brought forward, since 
it is at the same time admitted that the Company’s estates cannot 
justly be confiscated, but ought to be purchased by an adequate re- 
muneration. If, however, the proposed measure were not clogged 
with a condition which renders it, as we conceive, utterly ee 
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cable, we should still hesitate to recommend it ; not only because it 
is obviously unnecessary for the establishment of that freedom of 
commerce which would be at once restored by the mere cessation 
of the restrictions now imposed upof it;—nor solely because we 
think, with Mr. Macpherson, that no prospect of purely commer 
cial benefit, would justify the risk to which our civil liberties would 
be exposed by such an novation ;—but farther because we enter- 
tain serious doubts whether those very sources of profit, which it 
was Dr. Smith’s particular object to secure, would not be endan- 
gered by sucha change. It is notorious that, whilst the Company 
have acquired, and preserved for the public, an extensive empire m 
the east, the legislature of Great Britain have thrown away an equally 
extensive empire in’ the west; and as the sagacious writer on the 
‘ Wealth of Nations’ has, in his investigation of the principles of 
our colonial policy, very fully explained the causes of the latter 
event, we find ourselves compelled to dissent from his opinion in a 
single instance, where it seems to be at variance with his general 
reasoning. 


Art. VIII. Poetical Vagaries. By George Colman, the 
Younger. 4to. London. Printed forthe Author. 1812. 


(THERE may be persons so little read in the nuge canore 

and farce-comedies of modern times, as to open this volume 
without any previous acquaintance with Mr. Colman, the Younger. 
Very yours, indeed, will such readers judge Mr. Colman to be; 


and scarcely pardonable, even to the most extreme youth, will they 
pronounce his ‘ vagaries :’ but to those who know that Mr. Col- 
man is not a giddy boy just escaped from school, and setting up 
for a poet and wit, ona small stock of facility and fancy, and a 
large one of puns, old jokes, and double entendres, to those, we say, 
this volume will afford any thing but amusement, and will appear 
any thing but excusable. 

We are not, at best, great admirers of parody, burlesque, and 
such small wit. It is only tolerable when it is confined within very 
narrow limits, and adapted to light and momentary occasions; but, 
really, when trifling begins to grow ponderous, and swell into quar- 
tos, it is high time to relieve the slender stalk of light reading from 
the worthless pumpkin that threatens to overload it. 

What has induced Mr. Colman to venture on the publication of 
such a volume as this,.we are at a loss to guess. ot surely the 
hope of fame—-he has too much taste and experience to expect any 
such thing; nor yet the hope of profit—he cannot expect that the 
gentle readers, who are pleased with burlesque, will be induced to 
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buy iteither at so high a rate, or inso awful a form. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the very shape and size of his work is a parody, and he means 
it as a ridicule on the quarto mania of the present tiers-état race of 
poets. If this was his intention, we can only say, that never was | 
burlesque more complete; but, we are obliged to add, that, fora f 
practical joke, it is rather expensive. 

The volume comprizes four several pieces of wit and humour, ny 
of each of which we shall, out of respect to Mr. Colman and to _ 
shew our impartiality, take some notice, though, in justice to our WY 
readers, that notice must be very short. By 

The first of these facetious labours is ‘ An Ode to Wz, an hack- [ \ | 
ney'd Critic... To as, this ode on hackneyed critics appears to be \ 
} 


rather on a hackneyed subject. We hardly recollect any small 
rhymester who has not his ode, or remonstrance, or appeal, or 
intercession, addressed to the Critical, Monthly, or British review- HK 
ers, sometimés abusive, frequently vulgar, often dull, but ge- i 
i 
| 





nerally intelligible. Whether Mr. Colman’s ode resembles those 
of his predecessors in the two former qualities, its deficiency in the 
latter disables us from judging. ‘The character of dulness it cer- al 
tainly deserves in an eminent degree, but beyond this we dare not 
venture an opinion: as, however, «we are ‘ galled jades,’ who may 
be supposed to ‘ wince’ at this satirist’s lash, we shall produce a 
specimen of the ode to our readers, and leave them to judge for is}! 
themselves ; to avoid also any suspicion of unfair dealing in a matter ii 
in which the critical character is so personally and deeply concerned, 
we shall, as Mr. Colman undqubtedly puts his best foot foremost, lt 
select the first two stanzas. H 


I. 


iY 
j 
* Hail, plural unit! who would’st be it 
A junto o’er my muse and me, i 
With dogmas to controul us; 
Hail, mystic We! grand next-to-none ! 
Large body corporate of one! 
Important Omnes, Solus ! 4 


Il. 
* First person singular! pray, why 
Impregnate, thus, the pronoun |? 
Of madness what a tissue ! 
To write as if, with passion wild, 
Thou oft hadst got thyself with child, 
And thou wert self and issue !’—pp. 1, 2. 











Mr. Colman has not taken to himself any merit for the more 
than Pindaric Obscurity which pervades this ode; but we, in our 
VOL. VIII. NO. XV. kK candour, 
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cafi@iéur;-must confess that, to us, it has more of that source of 
the'stiblime than any poem, ancient or modern, except the Cas- 
sandra of Lycophron, and the ‘ Portugal’ of a noble coritempo- 
rary noticed ina former number. In one stanza, however, there is 
a glimmering of light, and that glimmering seriously alarms us. 
* Be what thou wilt, when all is done, 
To me thou'rt (like thyself) all one ; 
Thou'rt welcome still to flog on, 
For till one addled egg’s a brood, 
Or twenty Wes a multitude, 
My muse and I will jog on.’ 

This, if we quite comprehend it, intimates that Mr. Colman in- 
tends to write to all eternity; a determination which would give us 
great pain if it imposed a corresponding obligation upon us to re- 
main alive for the purpose of reading or reviewing these eternal 
(we do not say immortal) writings. 

The second effort of the eternal muse is entituled ‘ Low Ambi- 
tion,’ and we began it with some hopes that the /ow ambition of 
being a poetical jack-pudding would have been held up to the just 
ridicule of Mr. Colman’s readers. This object is, indeed, indi- 
rectly pursued, inasmuch as the verses are just such as we should 
quote, for the purpose of deterring a young writer from this sort of 
humble authorship ; but the professed object is to give a life of a 
certain Mr. Daw, whose trade was, we know not what, a candle- 
snuffer or scene-shifter at some theatre, and who is elegantly de- 
scribed by Mr. Colman as. - 


‘ Brisk as a flea, and ignorant as dirt.’ 


The history of this worthy is not, it may be well sup ,» very 
interesting as a piece of biography; and we need only. say of it, 
that the language in which it is written, is admirably suited to the 
subject, and that the main incident of the story is stolen from a 
French jest-book, and is not worth stealing. 

The third, the longest, and, we doubt not, in Mr. Colman’s 
opinion, the most valuable, of this quaternion, is called ‘ The 
Lady of the Wreck, or the Castle of Blarneygig.’ This, as its 
name, a dedication to Walter Scott, and sundry sly notes give us to 
understand, is a parody on the Lady of the Lake. Now, as parodies 
are, of all efforts after wit, perhaps the most easy, we anticipated 
some degree, at least, of amusement, from such a notorious wag as 
Mr. Colman; but we were most cruelly disappointed. Mr. Col- 
man, besides a careful omission of wit or humour, has also 
committed the egregious blunder (by-the-bye his subject is Irish) of 
making the story of his parody grave and tragical, while that of the 
prototype is gay and elegant. A parody consists, generally, in the 

application 
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application of high-sounding poetry to familiar objects, but the kind 
of parody which degrades or destroys its own subject is new to us; 
and is as if the Clown in a pantomime, i parodying one of Harle- 
quin’s agile panes should pleasantly break his own neck upon 
the spot. Perhaps we may be told that our author meant not 
to parody but to travestie the Lady of the Lake, and that tra- 
vesty consists in degrading a subject by the vulgar manner in 
which it is treated. But we reply, that this is not, as we col- 
lect from his advertisement, Mr. Colmai’s mtention, and that, 
if it were, he has not accomplished it; for he has not ridiculed 
Mr. Scott’s subject. The City Shower is a parody, and the 
famous work of Scarron is a travesty. In the first, the pomp 
of language is imitated, and applied to a common subject; 
in the latter, the subject is still noble, but the language is mean. 
In short, the best account that we can give of Mr. Colman’s 
strange production is, that he has travestied his own story, and 
made a burlesque upon himself. But whom or what he has bur- 
lesqued, if he amused us, we should not very much care. Mr. 
Scott’s reputation is increased rather than diminished by the invo- 
luntary applause of imitators and parodists, and we dare say that he 
has no kind of objection that his works should afford the public 
double amusement, first in the original, and afterwards in the copy. 
He ueeds be satisfied to be travestied and burlesqued, as Virgil and 
even Homer have been before him. 
Ovx adans Toate Kier rads, wan? ie ipyw 
“ Map®, ov dx npws Aaidar® ikiguys*. 
Our lamentation on this occasion is, that we are any thing but 
amused, and we much doubt that our readers will be better pleased 
than ourselves with the following. specimens, which we have chosen 
from what the author himself appears to consider as the most pro- 
minent parts of his PoEM, as he, in serzous prose, is modestly 
pleased to call such trash as this. 
* Harp of the Pats! that rotting long hast lain 
On the soft bosom of St. Allen’s bog, 
And, when the wind had fits, wouldst twang a strain, 
Till envious mud did al! thy musick clog, 
E’en just as too much pudding chokes a dog ;— 
Oh! Paddy’s harp! sti!! sleeps thine accent’s pride ? 
Will nobody be giving it a jog? 
Still must thou silent be, as when espied 
Upon an Irish, old, old halfpenny’s back side ?—pp. 40, 41. 


* O! Thady Rann! the Isle of Man’ 
* I left, and sail'd for you; 





* Epigrammata 4 Johnson. 172. 
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Colman’s Poetical Vagaries. 


* T am very ill luck’d all night to be duck’d,’ 
* For keeping my promise true!’ 

* O! Thady, your bride cannot sleep by your side,’ 
* Go to bed to another lady ;’ 

© I must lie in the dark, with a whale, or ashark,’ 
* Instead of my darling Thady.’—pp. 49, 50. 


We shall not weary or disgust our readers with any samples of 
the historic part of the Poem. We have only to say, that to the 
quality of dulness already noticed, it also adds that of being most 
laboriously obscene. ‘The author strives, in text and note, in 
poetry-and prose, after indecency, and is the happiest man alive, 
when he hits upon some filthy—double-meaning, we were about to 
say—but, in truth, those passages have but one meaning, and that, 
a very bad one. We shall be excused, therefore, from taking 
any further notice of ‘ the Lady of the Wreck,’ than to assure 
our readers, that the lady who has suffered wreck on this occa- 
sion, is no other than Mr. Colman’s muse. The last three lines, 
however, being quite intelligible, not indecent, and tolerably ex- 
pressive of our own feelings at concluding the poem, we shall 
. subjoin them. 


* Harp of the Pats! farewell! for, truly, I 
Am getting my sick of minstrelsy ;— 
So get thee to the bog again! Good bye!"—p. 111. 


The fourth and (heaven be praised !) last of these pieces is wor- 
thy of its predecessors, as the acute reader will not fail from its 
name to infer.—‘ The two Parsons; or, the Tale of a Shirt.’— 
The promise which this happy title gives, the story keeps; there are 
two parsons and but one shirt, and the humour of the thing is how 
one of these parsons is rogue enough to steal the other’s shirt, and 
impudent enough to deny the larceny, while the other is fool enough 
to be duped out of his shirt. 

The opportunities which this subject obviously affords, for that 
delicate kind of writing, in which Mr. Colman so much delights, 
are, of course, not thrown away upon him ; and he has accord- 
ingly condescended (contrary to his former practice) to be so in- 
telligible as to be quite unfit to be read. But besides the topics of 
this nature, Mr. ag does not fail to introduce some others of 
equal truth, novelty, and interest ; especially such as are calcu- 
lated to extend that useful doctrine the contempt of the clergy. 
Observe how wittily he describes the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 


* Great Britain’s principal soul-mender 
Liveth at Lambeth, in great splendor.—p, 117. 
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He adds, however, very feelingly, 
* A curate is another sort of man, 
Very unlike the Metropolitan, 
Living, without a living, as he can.’ 

To these new and surprising discoveries, that archbishops and 
curates are not men of the same sort, and that curates have not liv- 
ings, the ingenious author has added some observations on the pro- 
fessional duties of the latter, which our readers will judge to be sin- 
gularly appropriate, when we confess that we do not quote them as 
flagrant instances of folly and dulness, only because they are also 
grossly and stupidly indecent. 

We have expended more time on Mr. Colman than we had at 
first proposed ; and yet we have not given him all the notice which 
he deserves. We hope, however, that we have said enough to pre- 
vent any of our readers from being misled into the purchase of his 
* Vagaries’ as a book of amusement :—it is a book through which 
nothing but our duty could have enabled us to wade; and we 
cannot but rejoice that a work, which is so indelicate that no 
one ought to read it, is luckily so tiresome that nobody will 
read it. , 


Art. IX. Outlines of Natural Philosophy; being Heads of 
Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburgh. _By John 
Playfair, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. .Vol.I. Edinburgh, 
Constable and Co.; London, Longman atid Co.; Cadell and 
Davies ; and Murray. 8vo. pp. vi. 310. 1812. 


"THERE are two ways in which leeturers on different branches of 
natural philosophy have endeavoured to increase the effect re- 
sulting from their oral instructions or from their experiments. The 
one, by preparing very short synopses of the principal matters and 
putting them into the hands of students, to make them acquainted, 
not only with the general nature of what is to be brought before 
them, but with the order in which the several parts are to be pre- 
sented. The other, by drawing out an entire outline of the course, 
with a correct enunciation of every proposition advanced ; in order 
to put the student in complete possession of all which the lecturer’ 
thinks peculiarly striking or valuable, and to facilitate his recollec- 
tion of the train of reasoning by which the several propositions were 
established, or Of the experiments by which they were illustrated 
or confirmed. Of these methods, the former has been frequently 
k 3 adopted; 
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adopted ; the latter, comparatively, but seldom. In the depart- 
ment of natural philosophy, generally, we recollect but four books, 
exclusive of this before us, which give any thing like a fair abstract 
of the several subjects in a course; these are, Atwood’s ‘ Analysis 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles of Natural Philosophy,’ 
blished at Cambridge in 1784; Vince’s ‘ Plan of a Course of 
tures, &c.’ first published at Cambridge in 1793; Dr. Thomas 
Young’s ‘ Syllabus of a Course of Lectures,’ &c. delivered at the 
Royal Institution, published in 1802; and Dr. Matthew Young’s 
* Analysis of the Principles of .Natural Philosophy,’ published 
in 1803. Each of these is an ingenious and useful work ; and the 
latter especially, being extended to nearly double the size of either 
of the others, contains much that is valuable, and not a little which 
amere English student could scarcely be shewn in any other per- 
formance, 

Professor Playfair, though travelling over the same regions with 
the authors just mentioned, and, of course, compelled to behold 
many things in nearly the same points of view, yet by no means 
confines himself to the paths of his precursors. ‘The road which 
he takes is, correctly speaking, of his own striking out, and, 
in the main, it is direct and smooth. He examines nearly all that 
comes in his way with the eye of a keen observer, and, in giving 
us the result of his inquiries, it is not often that he can be fairly 
accused of either pedantry or affectation. 

The subjects of which the Professor treats in the present vo- 
lume, after an introduction on the properties of matter, are dyna- 
mics, mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, aerostatics, and pneuma- 
tics. In discussing these, though an entire and thorough deviation 
from the usual route is neither to be expected nor wished, yet 
the plan here ‘pursued’ ig sufficiently original and characteristic of 
its author to be worth detailing. Thus, under the head dynamics, 
the measures of motion are first explained; the succeeding propo- 
sitions relate to the first law of motion, the communication of mo- 
tion by impulse, equably accelerated or retarded motion, the mo- 
tion of projectiles, and motion accelerated or retarded by variable 
forces. ‘The part devoted to mechanics relates to the centre of gra- 
vity, the mechanical powers, including the funicular machine, fric- 
tion, mechanical agents, the motion of machines, descent of heavy 
bodies on plane and curved surfaces, the centre of oscillation, de- 
scents along eycloidal surfaces, and the rotation of bodies both 
about fixed and movable axes. An appendix to this part contains 
the principles of the construction of arches, and those by which 
the comparative strength of different beams of timber is ascertained. 
Under hydrostatics the author treats of the pressure of fluids, the 
equilibrium of solid bodies floating on fluids, and the phenomena 
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of capillary tubes. The portion appropriated to hydraulics, treat® 
of the motion of fluids issuing through apertures in the bottom’ 
or sides of vessels, of conduit pipes and open canals, of the per- 
cussion and resistance of fluids, of the undulations of fluids, 

of hydraulic engmes, comprizing those moved by the inipulse of 
water, those moved by the weight, and those by the reaction of wa+ 
ter. The part on aerostatics contams propositions and observa- 
tions on heat and on the equilibrium of elastic fluids. And under 
the head of pneumatics, the last treated in this volume, air is con- 
templated, first, as accelerating or retarding motion; 2dly, as the 
vehicle of sound; Sdly, as the vehicle of heat and moisture. And 
in one or other of these sections the author treats of machines for 
raising water, of the steam engine, of motion produced by the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, of the resistance of the air to projectiles, 
of the vibrations of sonorous bodies and the propagation of those 
vibrations through the air, of wind and rain. 

Such is the distribution of subjects: and it is but just to add, 
that the Professor has discussed them generally ably, and almost al- 
ways perspicuously, as far as he goes. We say as far as he goes, 
because, in giving an abstract of a course of lectures, a writer can 
but seldom enter into the detail of demonstrations and experiments ; 
and must therefore feel considerable difficulty in determining what 
may be safely omitted, and what it is absolutely necessary to retain. 
We have seen some syllabuses of lectures which were perfectly 
grotesque in their representations, though the lectures themselves 
were highly interesting and valuable. Indeed in all the works of 
this kind which we have seen, with the exception of the Syllabus of 
- Dr. Thomas Young, the authors demonstrate only by fits; and 
the reason is obvious. - Where they have a demonstration to pre- 
sent which is new, or striking, or more concise, or more perspicu- 
ous, than usual, it is of course inserted; while the other theorems 
or results are merely enunciated ; the auditors of the lectures being 
expected to call the proofs to mind, while the general reader is left 
to imagine that however they may be omitted in the abstract, they 
were duly given in the lecture room. 

This, however, is a defect which was not likely to escape the 
penetration of such a writer as Professor Playfair. He endeavours 
to supply it by referring to those places, in the works of other au- 
thors, where the requisite information is to be found; and this is 
the principal novelty in his ‘ Outlines,’ though we shall have to 
offer a few remarks on it, presently. But before we enter upon any 
observations tending to the improvement of this work, we shall se- 
lect two or three passages in which we think the author has been 
successful, either in demonstrating de novo, or in presenting the re- 
sults of the inquiries of former investigators, be 
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_ Of the former kind, is Mr. Playfair’s demonstration of the se- 
cond of the two subsequent p jes relative to the collision of 
elastic bodies; the first is due to Hi. 


‘76. In perfectly elastic bodies, the sum of the products made by 
multiplying each of the bodies into the square of its velocity, is the 
same after collision that it was before it. 

Let A and B be the masses of the bodies, a and 6 their velocities 
before collision, a’ and % their velocities after it. Then, as the quanti- 
ties of motion before and after collision are the same (68) 

Aa+Bb=Ad+B¥#, 
or A (a—a’) = B(W/—S); 
and since a + a’ = & + b, [75] 
therefore A (a* — a*) = B(b* + 6%), 
orA a? + Bb? = A ad? + BI. 

* See another demonstration, Maclaurin’s Account of Newton's Dis- 
coveries, Book 11. chap. 1v. § 12. 

‘77. If between two unequal elastic bodies A and C, a third B be 
interposed; and if the least A, be made to strike with any given velo- 
city on B, the motion communicated to C will be the greatest possible, 
when B is a mean proportional between A and C. 

It is easily shewn from § 74 that the velocity communicated to C is = 

4ABa 4Aa 4Aa 


(A + B)(B+C) G+ 1(B+C) A+B eM 
‘ This fraction is a maximum, when the denominator A + B + aC 4 Cc 





is @ minimum, that is, since A and C are given, when B* = AC, or 
when B is a mean proportional between A and C, 


4Aa “4Aa 
——, and the 


The velocity of CTA Tt = Watvor 

4ACa 
; (YA+Y CP 

‘If the number of the bodies in geometrical progression be increased 
without limit, the quantity of motion communicated to the last, from 
@ given quantity of motion in the first, however small, may also be in- 
creased without limit. Notwithstanding this, as all the bodies move 
backward after collision, but the last, if they form an increasing series 
the sum of all the motions in the direction of the first mover conti- 
nues = Aa. Also the sum of the products of each body, into the 
square of its velocity, after collision, remains as it was before, equal to 
Ad,’ 


motion of C = 


Altogether, we think the section on the communication of mo- 
tion by impulse, whence the above is quoted, very neat; there are, 
however, two omissions which the author will do well to supply 
when he has opportunity. ‘The first is that of a proposition explain- 
ing the circumstances 6f the collision of bodies imperfectly elastic 
in 
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in any degree. The second is of a remark tending to prevent any 
misinterpretation or misapplication of Bernoulli’s celebrated pro- 
position respecting the conservation of motion; they are only per- 
fectly elastic bodies, (that is, in other words they are no bodies at 
all,) in which the sum of the products formed by multiplying each 
body by the square of its velocity is not changed by the impact. 

We should have liked to quote freely from those parts of the Pro- 
fessor’s work in which he gives a summary of the results deduced 
by Du Buat and Robison, concerning the motion of water in con- 
duit pipes, canals, and rivers, and those of Robins and Hutton, on 
the motion of projectiles, and to have compared the former with 
the calculations of a late writer in the Philosophical Transactions, 
who has newly modelled the whole of Du Buat’s doctrine: but, as 
we have many remarks to offer on different parts of the book, we 
can only venture upon one extract of any length, which relates to a 
subject rather more important in practice, that is, the estimation of 
the mechanical agency of animals, 

‘176. The strength of men, and of all animals, is most powerful 
when directed against a resistance that is at rest; when the resistance 
is overcome, and when the animal is in motion, its force is diminished; 
lastly, with a certain velocity, the animal can do no work, and can only 
keep up the motion of its own body. 

‘ A formula having the three properties just mentioned, will afford 
an approximation to the law of animal force, Let P be the. weight 
which the animal exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead pull, is just 
able to overcome; W any other weight with which it is actually 
loaded ; and v the velocity with which it moves when so loaded; ¢ 
the velocity at which the power of drawing or carrying a load entirely 


anais then W=P(i — “)ais an equation that has all the three con- 
ditions mentioned above. 

* Not only, however, has the formula P ~—*) these conditions, but 
the square of it has the same, or, indeed, any function of it which 
vanishes when 1 —: vanishes, that is, whenv =c, We are left, then, 


at liberty to choose any of these functions, and would assume the for- 
mula above as the simplest, if another condition did not seem necessary 
to be included. It is certain, that in all cases, when v approaches to c, 
or when the speed becomes great, a small variation in the weight is ac- 
companied with a great variation in the velocity. ‘The simplest formula 


A. dy. ag ae 
that corresponds to this condition is, when 1 — zis raised to the square. 


‘177. Therefore, till experience has led to a more accurate result, 
we may suppose the strength of animals to follow the law expressed by 


the formula W = P(1 — *y 
* This 
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‘ This equation, supposing W and ° variable, is an equation to a 
parabola, the construction of which will serve to represent this law 
more clearly to the imagination. 

‘A formula for expressing the law of animal action was first pro- 
posed by Evter, in a Dissertation on the Force of Oars, Mém. Acad. 


2 
de Berlin, 1747. That which he employed was W = P (1 — 5), dif- 


ferent from both those we have mentioned, but a function of the first, 
and one that becomes 0 whenv =c, Ev er, however, changed this 
to another, Mém. Acad. de Berlin, 1752, and Nov. Com. Petrop, viii. p. 
244, the same that we have adopted. He appears to have done so 
merely on account of the analogy thus preserved between the action of 
animals and of fluids. The physical fact mentioned above, is a better 
reason for the preference. 

‘178. The effect of animal force then, or the quantity of work done 


a 
in a given time, will be proportional to W v, or to P v(1 — =) , and 


will- be a maximum when 0 = = and W = . that is, when the ani- 


mal moves with one third of the speed with which it is able only to 
move itself, and is loaded with four-ninths of the greatest load it is able 
to put in motion. 

* The quantities P and ¢ can only be determined by experience, and 
as they must differ for different individuals, an average estimation of 
them is all that can be obtained. Even that average is but imperfectly 
known; Ever supposes, that for the work of men P may be taken = 
60lb. and c = 6 feet per second, or a little more than four miles an hour. 

‘ A man, according to this estimate, when working to the greatest 
advantage, should carry a load of 27lb. and walk at the rate of two 
feet in a second, or a mile and one-third an hour. 

‘ A horse, according to Desaguliers, drawing a weight out of a well, 
over a pulley, can raise 200lb. for eight hours together, at the rate of 
two miles and a quarter an hour. Supposing the horse in this case, to 


work to the greatest advantage, P = ae = - 450, and c = 2.25 x 


3 = 63 miles per hour. 

‘This estimate seems to give too high a value to P. It will suit 
better with general experience to make P = 420, and c = 7. 

* When a horse's work is estimated by the load he draws in a cart or 
waggon, a great reduction must be made, in order to compare the force 
he exerts with that which is necessary for raising a weight, by drawing 
it over a pulley, Though. accurate experiments on_ the friction of 
wheel carriages are wanting, we probably shall not err much in sup- 
posing the friction on a road, and with a carriage of the ordinary con- 
struction, to amount to a ‘twelith part of the load. If then, a horse 
draws a ton in a cart, which a strong horse will. continue to Qo for se- 
veral hours together, we must suppose his action the same as if he 
raised up the twelfth part of a ton, (2240lb.), or 1861b. perpendicularly 
against the force of gravity. To raise a weight of 186]b. meubaee- = 
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the rate of two miles, or two Imiles and an half an hour, (that is, 2.9 or 
3.6 feet per second) may be taken as the average work of a strong 
draught horse in good condition. 

‘ A different view of the manner of estimating animal force, has been 
taken by Coutoms, Mém. de ['Instit. Nat: tom. 11. p. 380, &c. 

* 179. It appears to be a certain fact that when a man carries only 
his own weight, the quantity of his action, that is, the height he is able 
to ascend in a given time, multiplied into his weight is greater than 
when he carries any additional load; and Covtoms thinks it probable 
that this diminution of action, is in proportion to the additional load 
carried, Now it x apo from his experiments, that when a man 
carried a load equal to his own weight, his action was reduced nearly 
one half; and, therefore supposing the reduction always proportional 
to the lead, if w be the weight of the man’s body, / an additional load 
which he is made to carry, H the height to which he ascends in a given 
time, when walking freely, and 4 the height to which he ascends in the 
same time, with the load /; then his action in the latter case or (w + 1) 
P wH(i— =) 
i, is reduced to w H (1 — =); and therefore also A = — = 

Suppose that a man is loaded with one-fourth of his own weight; 
then § = P=) LEO — Oe (699) 

w(i+h) 14% : 

* The value of H is deduced from the ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
Borva, accompanied by eight men on foot, ascended in the first day 
(T* 45™), to the height of 2925 metres, or 9593 feet. This was at the 
rate of 1225 feetinan hour. Had each of the men Carried a load equal 
to the fourth part of his weight, they would only have ascended at the 
rate of 857 feet an hour. 


l 
*‘ When 1 — > 0, or 1 = 2w, the height A= 0. With a load 


ual to twice a man’s weight, he could not ascend. 

* 180, The strength of a man being supposed to follow the law now 
laid down, its greatest effect in raising a weight will be when the weight 
of the man is'to that of his load, as 1 to — 1 + # 3, or nearly as 4 to 3. 


H w(i — =) Hela—_!) 

ww 
* Because 4 = re ,lh= sal 
weight multiplied into the height into which it is to be raised, is the 


measure of the effect, or of the work done, which, therefore, will be a 
maximum when the last formula is so, that is, when / = w (— + ¥ 3.) 
l 
Hw(i— _) 


Qw 


-»we suppose 4 and / to be va- 








: now Zh, or the 


‘ If in the equation 4 = 








+l 
riable, the other quantities being constant, the locus of the equation is 
a cy eager which may be easily constructed. 

‘ The theorems just given only differ from CovLoms’s, by being 
somewhat simpler, and free from all reference to any particular méa- 
sure 
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sure of length or of weight. On this subject, however, many more ex~- 
periments are wanting.’ 

The preceding is an interesting quotation, to which we have 
only one objection to offer. It might be imagined from the lan- 


guage of the learned professor, that the formula W == P (1 — ) 


for the estimation of animal energy, had little besides its simplicity 
to recommend it; and that scarcely any thing was known from ex- 
perience as to the safety with which “ we may suppose the strength 
of animals to follow the law expressed by that formula.” But the, 
truth is, that it is extremely easy to ascertain by experiment the 
correctness of any assumed formula, and that the requisite experi- 
ments have long ago been made. M. Schulze has recorded in the 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy of Sciences for 1783, a tolerably 
extensive series of experiments; from which he las shown, that 
the above formula is a sufficiently correct expression for human 
mechanical energy under the supposed circumstances, and that 


2 
Euler’s other theorem, W = P (1 — —) leads to extreme ano- 


malies in many of its applications. Indeed, the results offered by 
the two theorems for the case of a maximum effect, are enough to 
determine the point: according to the first formula, we should bave 
@ == } ¢, according to the latter v == 7 3 c, when the maximum 
occurs; and this last result is well known to be completely at 
variauce with experiment. With respect to the action of horses, 
Mr. Playfair’s predecessor, Professor Robison, made many experi- 
ments, and found that when drawing a lighter m a canal, and loaded 


so as not to be able to trot, that action varied nearly as (1 — 2y" 


or as (c — v) 2; which corresponds much better with the first than 
with the second of the theorems just given. ‘So that there can be 
no occasion for the doubtful language employed by Professor 
Playfair on this subject. 

After what we have said of the general merits of the work before 
us’; we trust the author will not impute it to any unfriendly motive, 
if we devote the remainder of this article to the less grateful, but 
more useful task of suggesting alterations and improvements. And 
first, we will point to a few places where the professor may be in- 
clined to supply omissions. We cannot but express some sur- 
prize that at page 139, there is no mention of Dr. Abram Ro- 
bertson’s theorems respecting rotatory motion, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1807; that at p. 160, Mr. Playfair 
should have forgotten Girard’s valuable work on the resistance 
of solids; that at p. 270, he should neglect to mention Dr. T. 
Young's interesting inquiries respecting the motion of musical 

cords, 
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cords, as well as omit the curious subject of temperament entirely ; 
and that at p. 150, he should make no reference to Berard’s Trea- 
tise on the Theory of Arches and Domes, though it is doubtless 
the best which lias been published out of England. This is the 
more remarkable, as the professor has referred to Bossut, whose 
Essay on Arches exhibits three or four very gross blunders; and 
as he has noticed in terms of high commendation, Mr. Atwood’s 
Dissertations on Arches, though they are well known to have been 
written after the mind of that excellent mathematician had been 
greatly impaired by long sickness, and to be so tedious, prolix, in- 
elegant, and sometimes erroneous, that the friends to his reputation 
sincerely wish he had never published them. If it were not that 
an attention to the sublimer sciences is generally acknowledged to 
check the indulgence of prejudice and partiality, we should really 
be apt to suspect that Professor Playfair had more than once felt 
their influence. 

But we proceed to a few omissions of another kind. Thus, 
at p. 9, the author has neglected to distinguish between adhe- 
sion and cohesion, though such distinction 1s perfectly conform- 
able to the precision of modern philosophical writers. So again, 
p- 43, the student is not told where it is that a heavy body falls 
from quiescence 16 feet and 1 inch, in the first second of time; 
though it would be very wrong for him to conclude that the 
space would be the same in all places. At p. 61, where Mr. 
Playfair treats of the motion of the centre of gravity, he forgets to 
introduce the leading theorems of the ‘ centrobaric method,’ as it is 
technically called; although it is one of the most useful as well as 
curious applications of the centre of gravity, and although the rela- 
tion between that centre and the figure generated by the revolution 
ef a line or plane, which is the foundation of the method, is dis- 
tinctly stated by Pappus in his Mathematical Collections, a work 
to which our author has referred at the page just specified. At p. 
125, art. 203, it should, we think, have been shown that when 
a =r, or the cone is right angled, the centre of oscillation is in 
the centre of the base ; and that in oblique angled ones the centre 
of oscillation falls entirely below the solid; this would, at least, 
have led Mr. Playfair to correct the definition given in the pre- 
ceding page, where he says of a compound pendulum, that ‘ the 
centre of oscillation is a point ix it’; which very frequently is not 
the case. Again, at p. 127, where it is affirmed that the vibrations 
of a cycloidal pendulum whether great or small are isochronal ; it 
ought to have been added, that this is merely true on the supposition 
that the whole mass of the pendulum is concentrated into a point; 
and that cycloids, when used to regulate the motions of pendulums, 
produce errors of another kind much greater than those which they 
are 
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are intended to obviate. This, we think, has been remarked both 
by Atwoodand Gregory. So again, at p. 148, when treating on the 
theory of arches, the author acknowledges that what he has ad- 
vanced, rests ou a defective hypothesis; it is therefore extraordi- 
nary, that he did not introduce at least one other hypothesis, and 
exhibit the equation of equilibrium between the arch and the piers, 
supposing the latter not susceptible of a motion of rotation, but 
one of translation; that is, not likely to turn, but to slidé. Once 
more, when treating of the resistance of fluids, pp. 201, 202, Mr. 
Playfair speaks both of the experiments of Bossut and those of 
Mr. Vince; yet he does not seem to have imstituted any compari- 
son of their results, as M. Lacroix has done in the Bulletin de la 
Société Philomathique. Such a comparison developes some sin- 
gular irregularities in those results, which Dr. T. Young has en- 
deavoured to explain, (Journal Royal Lnstitution, vol. ii. and more 
fully Nat. Phil. ii. 229.), and which should not have escaped the 
professor’s notice in this place. 

We are aware that the various particulars which we regard as 
omissions, may be brought forward in their proper order and con- 
nection in the lecture room; and therefore, that the specifying 
them here may be represented as a kind of hyper-criticism. But 
we wish it to be recollected that the book will be seen by many 
who never belonged to Professor Playfair’s class, that to such 
the information, of which we here regret the omission, is in most 
cases essential, and that the Synopses of Atwood, Vince, and 
Young, though not half the size of Mr. Playfair’s, are not charge- 
able with a fourth of the number of similar defects. 

We shall next glance at a few points which we consider as at 
least doubtful. Such, for example, is our author’s definition of a 
hypothesis. ‘ A fuct (sayshe) assumed in order to explain ap- 
pearances, and having no other evidence of its reality, but the ex- 
planation it is supposed to afford, is called a hypothesis.’ The 
professor has probably a right notion of what he here intends to 
define; but we suspect that those who know no more of an h 
thesis than can be learnt from this definition, will be far to seek. 
It may serve to designate the Ptolemaic or Tychonic hypothesis, 
but will not be very appropriate if applied to the Newtonian hypo- 
thesis in astronomy. 

* Bodies differ in their capacity for receiving and maintaining different 

res. 

* Some receive new figures with difficulty, but maintain them easily. 
Such are the bodies usually called solid. 

* Others receive any figure easily, but cannot maintain it without the 
assistance of other bodies. Fluid bodies are of this kind.’ 

These are more like enigmatical than philosophical representa- 
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tions of the things intended. Give them to a person who did not 
previously know how to distinguish between solidity and fluidity, 
and he might certainly be led to doubt whether an oak tree was a 
solid, or whether sand, dough, and sponge, were not fluids. 

*The motion of a body falling freely to the ground, belongs to 
Dynamics: the motion of the same body descending on an inclined 
plane, belongs to Mechanics.’ 

According to the principle on which this distinction is founded, 
the curve of quickest descent, and the precession of the equinoxes, 
belong to mechanics, rather than to dynamics. ‘This is * passing 
strange.’ 

In reasoning upon the first law of motion, Mr. Playfair first 
shows that a moving body left to itself will not change its direction ; 
and then proceeds thus: 

* Lastly, it cannot change its velocity; for if its velocity change, that 
change must be according to some function of the time; so that ifC be 
the velocity which the body has at any instant, and ¢ the time counted 
from that instant, V the velocity at the end of the time ¢, the relation 
between V, C, and ¢, must be expressed thus, V=C + At? + Be 
+ &c. Now there is no condition involved in the nature of the case, 
by which the coefficients A, B, &c. can be determined to be of any one 
magnitude rather than of any other; each of them is therefore equal to 
0, and the equation is V = C, so that the velocity remains constant.’ 


We object to this, Ist, because it is unecessary; 2d, because 
it is unsatisfactory. Unnecessary, because both change of direction 
and change of velocity-being changes of s‘afe, cannot be even ima- 
gined to take place without a cause; and therefore the proposition 
1s admissible independent of the Professor’s refined reasoning. 
Unsatisfactory, because many other things, whether doubtful or not, 
may be proved by the same process, without the alteration of a 
single word. Let it be affirmed, for instance, that the suns of this 
and of all other systems, move round our moon, or any other satel- 
lite, as a centre of force ; and let it be farther asserted that in such 
‘case, the motion of Sirius (or any other fixed star) is uniform; the 
assertor, in order to establish his proposition, has only to say, ‘ it 
cannot change its velocity,’ and, following the Professor verba- 
tim through the above quotation, he will accomplish his ob- 
ject; though the thing thus proved is one of the most improbable 
things in nature. 

Our author treats of Archimedes’ screw, under the head of 
mechanics ; yet we cannot help doubting whether it would not have 
fallen better among the discussions respecting Hydraulics; especi- 
ally as it is a machine for raising water. 

Mr. Playfair too, like some other philosophers of ‘the present 
day, seems fond of a reference to ideal laws, such as the-law of 
: continuity, 
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continuity, aud that of the ‘ sufficient reason.’ In speaking of the 
former of these, he does not plead for its universality, because he 
has found one case, namely, that of friction, (p. 90,) which ‘ vio- 
lates’ the law; but he evinces a strong partiality forit. ‘Thus, after 
exhibiting what he calls the fundamental equation of Dynamics, 
i. e. ¥== F i, he adds ‘ the above is called the Law or Contir- 
NuITyY, which, in what respects free motions, is never violated.’ 
And again, speaking of the radiation of heat, he says ‘ a body 
heated, though not so as to shine, and placed before a concave spe- 
culum of metal, communicates heat instantaneously to a thermo- 
meter in the corresponding focus. A cold body does the same, 
and it is remarkable that an effect so difficult to be explained, is, 
nevertheless, perfectly consistent with the law of continuity.’ 

This appears to us little better than trifling. Let continuity be 
adinitted as a fact of frequent, and indeed daily and hourly oc- 
currence, and all would be very well; but why should it usurp the 
name and the place of a /aw? of a law of nature, we mean, for 
such it is, or no law at all. Now, it cannot be a law of nature, 
for it is often violated where there is no miracle. It is as much 
violated in every change from quiescence to motion, as in the crea- 
tion of a world; and m extinguishing the flame of a candle, any 
person may conceive a hundred ways in which-there shall be a com- 
plete rupture of continuity in the passage from light to darkness. 
Nor, indeed, can this be an invariable law of analytical formula, 
though the Professor considers it in this light, (if we rightly under- 
stand him) at p. 49. We may adduce an instance even from the 
theory of dynamics, in which the ‘ law’ fails. Supposing an 
atom of gravitating matter represented by a mathematical point to 
be attracted by a spherical surface, considered as consisting of si- 
milar matter: the poimt will be attracted by a force which varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from the centre of the sphere, 
as long as this distance remains greater than the radius of the 
sphere ; but when it becomes equal to the radius, the force changes 
abruptly to one half, and the instant that it becomes less than the 
radius, it vanishes altogether. 

Thus much for the ‘ law of continuity ;’ let us now be indulged 
with a few words respecting the principle of ‘ the sufficient reason.’ 


* Two things of which the conditions are determined by reasors that 
are precisely the same, are in all respects similar to one another. 
Hence, also, if there are two conditions, and no reason to determine a 
subject to be in one of them rather than another, we are to conclude 
that it is in neither. This axiom has been called the principle of the 
Surricient Reason, It may be used to great advantage for demon- 
strating the more simple propositions of geometry, as well as of me- 
ehanics.’ ' 

Such 
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Such is Professor Playfair’s statement of this principle. By 
way of application he says, ‘ two events which are determined by 
circumstances precisely the same, are conceived to happen in equal 
portions of time.’ Now, on this proposition it is obvious to re- 
mark, that it need not be conceived at all, unless the circumstances 
are the same in point of time; and then all the other circumstan- 
ces may be excluded, and the proposition will amount to saying 
that events which happen in Seti ones will happen in equal times. 
Hence, instead of athrming with the Professor, that ‘ it is on the 
principle of the sufficient reason that time is divided into equal por- 
tions ; we would say that there is sufficient reason for so dividing 
time, without any reference to this mach admired principle. In 
truth, it is not a little singular that so ridiculous a vagary should 
ever have been classed among philosophical opinions. 

In the two particulars just noticed, the learned professor, if he 
errs, a8 we conceive he does, errs in company: but in most of the 
remaining points which we mean to touch upon, he either stands or 
falls alone. 


‘ The great advantage (says he) which Natural Philosophy seems to 
possess exclusively, arises from this, that the action which it treats of, 
extends to large masses of matter, and to considerable distances, such 
as can be measured by lines and numbers,’ 


How does this apply to various cases of Galvanic action? Or is 
not Galvanism a branch of natural philosopliy ? 


* All bodies have empty spaces disseminated through them in the form 
of pores more or less minute.’ 


Have pores, then, a distinct or peculiar form? 


‘ From the porosity of bodies, -it follows, that the particles of matter 
can only touch one another in a few points.’ 


This does not follow at all, as a necessary consequence from po- 
rosity, merely; nor from any thing which has been discovered of 
porosity generally. Cubes or parallelepipeds might be so placed 
as to have vacuities, almost as large as between spheres in contact, 
and yet touch at nearly half their respective faces. 


‘ Magnetism is a permanent quality; it is peculiar to iron and its 
ores,” 


Here, the former part of the sentence is ambiguous, the latter 
erroneous. If permanence mean, as it frequently does, ‘ continu- 
ance in the same state,’ it does not apply to the magnetic force, 
which is considerably liable to intension and remission, as when 
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exposed to heat and cold. Nor is this quality peculiar to iron and 
its ores ; for it exists in pure nickel almost in an equal degree. 

Of the second law of motivn, Mr. Playfair says,‘ when ex- 
pressed more precisely, it involves two distinct propositions.’— 
‘These he enunciates, and then remarks, ‘ the first of these propo- 
sitions involves in it the first law of motion.’ If this be correct, 
that is, if this involve the first law of motion, and the second law 
involves this, it will follow, we apprehend, that the second law in- 
volves the first, and, of course, that the first is superfluous, In- 
deed the Professor admits this expressly, for he refers the inertia 
of body to both. In this respect he deviates from all authority. 
Even the French authors, who scem extremely well disposed to 
abolish these axioms from mechanieal science, refer this property 
to the first. Carnot, for example, speaking of it under the name 
of ‘la premiére hypothése,’ says, ‘ Cette hypothése est le prin- 
cipe connu sous le nom de lot d’inertie ; et on Vexprime ordi- 
nairement, en disant que tout corps persévére dans son état de 
repos ou de mouvement uniforime et rectiligne, jusqu’a ce qu’il re- 
coive l’'action d’une puissance étrangére.’ 

How Mr. Playfair wishes to dispose of the /hird law, we have 
not been able to discever, as he does not mention it at all. But 
as far as we can manage to unravel his sentiments from these ‘ Out- 
lines,’ it would seem that he thinks the whole of mechanical science 
may be made to rest upoa the single principle, that ‘ the action and 
reaction of bodies on one another are equal.’ 

We might proceed to remark upon the Professor's loose de- 
finition of impenetrability, his ‘ fields of vacuity,’ his ‘ elastic fluid 
circumfused about a solid, (by which we conjecture he means the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth,) and a few more such peculiari- 
ties ; but we have only room to advert to his maccuracy respecting 
motion. With respect to the contiauity of motion, the Professor 
employs an argument, at page 50, which, if pushed a little farther, 
would go to the denial of motion ahogether. And again, ‘ as the 
action of bodies on one another generally involves motion, the con- 
sideration of that power constitutes one of the main objects of na- 
tural philosophy.’ ‘Thus, sincé motion is a power, it follows. ac- 
cording to the Professor, that change of place is a power: and far- 
ther, since he tells us that ‘ power is known to us only as the cause 
of motion, and measured by the motion it produces, and im ano- 
ther place, that ‘ the cause of motion is denominated force,’ it fol- 
lows that force is the cause of power, uay, that power is ‘ the cause 
of power, and is measured by the power which it produces !’ 

Several of these, we are aware, may be coutemplated as merely 
verbal inaccuracies. But verbal imaccuracies in philosophical de- 
finitions and propositions are serious things. In aomeutie 
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and natural philosophy, the simple omission or change of a word, 
may completely change the face of a proposition, and cause it either 
to communicate a wrong idea, or no idea at all. Take, for ex- 
ample, the geometrical truth, ‘if more than two equal right lines 
can be drawn from any point within a circle to the circumference, 
that point is the centre ;’ and it is manifest, that if either the words 
equal, right, or to the circumference, be omitted, the theorem is 
no longer true. In like manner, when a lecturer affirms that 
a fact is a hypothesis, that empty spaces are in the form of 
pores; that motion isa power; that it is on the principle of the 
sufficient reason that time is divided into equal portions, &c. and 
describes a fluid so that it will comprehend sand, flour, or al- 
most any other loose aggregation of small particles, his language is 
defective in philosophical precision, tends to mislead, and 1s there- 
fore worse than useless. Besides, in a work like the present, in 
which there are not ten pages, probably, of direct and new analyti- 
cal investigation, verbal errors are the only ones that can reason- 
ably be looked for. Professor Playfair has been too long accus- 
tomed to the management of algebraical expressions, to blunder 
much in that way, even if he filled-a volume with them. 








Art. X. The Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. 
By John Galt. 4to, Cadell. 1812. 


"THE association of ideas, between local appearances and distant 
events, has not unfrequently called forth the latent powers of 
intellect, and become the parent of great undertakings in literature, 
as well as in active life: this species of inspiration appears to 
have been felt by the author of the present work, who sets out with 
assuring his readers, that ‘it was suggested to him several years 
ago, while standing in the great quadrangle of Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford.’ 
re must be something very capricious in the rules by which 
this spirit makes choice of its recipients, when we find that nei- 
ther taste nor talent, neither constant residence im that illustrious 
seminary, intimate connection with its interests, nor personal gra- 
titude to its founder, should have struck out that spark in the ge- 
nuine sons of Christ Church, which unaccountably lighted on a 
stranger not eminently gifted for the purpose, in consequence of 
accidentally standing on the spot which Wolsey’s munificence had 


‘ devoted to literature;—that a life omitted or unthought of by 


Fell, and Atterbury, and Aldrich, who, while they ate the bread, 
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rtook of the spirit of their founder, should have devolved upon 
Mr. John Galt. But the truth is, these great men well knew, that 
a contemporary and original life of Wolsey, by the hand of a mas- 
ter, already existed, and that it was neither the part of taste nor of 
honesty to beat out a mass of old gold into an expanded surface of 
worthless tinsel, or to multiply words on a subject in proportion as 
intelligence was wanting. ‘They retlected, no doubt, that what was 
known of this most conspicuous character was known to all; that, 
during his administration, the history of Wolsey was the history of 
his country, and that the subject was so thoroughly exhausted by 
the inquiries of former historians, as to preclude the hope of every 
‘thing but mere gleanings from future research. It was from some 
such reasons as these, not from indifference or apathy, that Wol- 
sey received not the same tribute from his sens which was paid to 
the memories of Wickham and Wainflete, and Smith and Pope: 
for in proportion as these excellent men were less conspicuous in 
the annals of their country, their lives were better adapted to 
biography, while the public suffrage has at once applauded the se- 
lection of the topics, and the execution of the works. 

In the choice of his subjects, however, a modern bookmaker 
has no such feelings nor reserves; he has a right to any topic on 
which he can lay his hands— the lavish charter’ impudence ‘ ap- 
propriates all he sees’—a native of the eighteenth century can 
affect to know more of a native of the fifteenth than his own 
confidential servant; and an enemy of academical institutions 
and endowments can, without blushing, undertake to be not 
only the biographer, but the panegyrist of the founder of Christ 
Church. 

But Mr. Galt, having formed himself, as he humbly conceives, 
on the model of Hume, comes forth not as an historian only, but 
a philosopher. Beholding, therefore, with great concern, the fatal 
consequences which must result to society from the present rapid 
march of invention and incredulity, and being, as it would seem, 
of a sanguine complexion, he deems it even yet practicable to 
recal us to those days of genuine science, when astronomers were 
not, as now, idly employed on discovering new planets, and regulating 
the laws by which the universal system 1s guided and governed ; but 
in shewing the influences of the heavenly bodies on the conduct and 
understanding of mortals: when chemists, instead of analyzing the 
combinations of matter, and reducing them to their component prin- 
ciples, bestowed their time much better, in transmuting metals, and 
hunting for the grand elixir. "The words of the wise are precious, 
and pity it were to suppress them. 


* Astrology has long, by the absurd pretensions of its professors, been 
$o 
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so effectually consigned to oblivious contempt, that books, which treat 
of its principles, are rarely to be found even in libraries of curious li- 
terature, and are never enquired for, without provoking a sort of com- 
passionate ridicule, not easily withstood. And yet the study itself, as 
professing to discover, by celestial phenomena, future mutations in the 
elements and terrestrial bodies, ought not to be despised, The prin- 
ciples of astrology, like those of every other science, must have been 
founded on some species of experience. The tides varying with the 
phases of the moon, would early obtain attention: their regular in- 
crease, corresponding to her opposition and conjunction, would lead to 
the consideration of the solar. Thence perhaps it was observed, that 
when certain planets were in particular constellations, and the sun in 
certain signs of the zodiac, the tides were otherwise affected. Hence 
the qualities of the planetary influence came to be studied. A transi- 
tion trom the tides to the variation of the atmosphere, was very natural, 
and as valetudinarians are particularly affected by the weather, the 
progress towards that branch of astrology, which relates to diseases, 
would be the consequence. If the disesaes of man be regulated by the 
stars, why not his passions also? And as his passions govern his actions, 
why not, by the means of his passions, regulate his fortune ?’—pp. 
5—7. 

We would seriously request of Mr. Galt to consult Moore’s 
Almanack,a work, no doubt, in high estimation with him, in order 
to ascertain what might be the precise situation of the moon, when 
this note was written. 

Again— 

* Whether the professors of alchemy did or did not possess the art of 
making gold, may be fairly questioned, until the knowledge of their 
secrets is complete, and their experiments have been renewed ; but that 
no natural impediment exists to the attainment of the art, Mr. Davy has 
gone far to shew,’ 


We do not believe that this enlightened chemist will be very 
thankful for the honor of bemg subpoenaed as a witness on this 
occasion ; nor shall we tire ourselves or our readers by transcribing 
all the stuff which follows, about John Frederick Helvetius, Pa- 
racelsus, Raymond Lully, and Sir John Sinclair, any more than the 
long and perplexed catalogue of testimonies to the reality of this 
exploded art, which are thrust into the Appendix, and among which 
actually appears the name of a man who was hanged by Cardinal 
Richelieu as an impostor. 

Equally clear and profound is our author’s acquaintance with the 
history and antiquities of English law. The riglit of primogeniture 
and the law of entails, had, it seems, their origin in the doctrine of 
purgatory, to which, of course, eldest sons and heirs male lawfully 
begotten, ought to feel themselves deeply indebted. ‘ ‘The doo- 
trine of purgatory supplied ample resources, The mortmain 
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laws but feebly restrained the profusion of post obit piety. To 
prevent the total alienation of the lands to the priesthood, primo- 
geniture, entails, and various other icious limitations in the 
descent of property were contrived.’ If men will undertake to 
write, without a glimpse of information, they deserve to be expo- 
sed; and to transcribe such nonsense is quite enough for the purpose. 

The following, which is an oblique stroke at priestcraft, displays 
such a total absence of observation, as well as of reflection, that 
we must again refer Mr. Galt to his astrological oracle—the Al- 
manack, y 


* The history of the church from the age of Charlemagne to that of 
Napoleon demonstrates the insignificance of military talents on the des- 
tiny of mankind, and mortifies the pride of statesmen by shewing them 
that their influence is small and secondary, and that they are themselves 
but the implicit agents of deep and general predilections previously 
nourished among the public.’ 

In other words, the real cause of the dreadful war which now 
rages in the Russian empire, is not the frantic ambition of one man 
and the patrioiic resistance of a brave and loyal people, but certain 
deep and general predilections instilled into the two parties by 
Pius the VI[th, and Platow, Archbishop of Moscow. 

Physicians also, like other men, have, it seems, received unmerited 
honours from the ignorance of mankind. In consequence, we are 
told that Dr. Harvey did not discover, but only demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood. ‘That honour is reserved for Shakespeare. 


* As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.’ 
By this rule, if the poet had written 


‘ Warm as the drops that visit these sad eyes,’ 


it would have proved his knowledge of the circulation of tears. 
Besides that in the case of phenomena, to discover is to demon- 
strate. 

Kings also, as might be expected, come in for their portion of 
our author’s spleen. 

* Which,’ says he, ‘ of the great authors of England was indebted for 
opulence to the patronage of the sovereign? With the exception of the 
vain and presumptuous Lewis XIV, there is not an instance on record of 
- monarch who regarded the fostering of knowledge as part of his regal 

uty.’ 

We fear that Mr. Galt’s opinion of kings will never be altered 
by his own experience. 

To this mass of nonsense and malignity we should have added 
a long and absurd note on the origin and uature of witchcraft, but 
we are compelled to desist by weariness and disgust: if such be the 
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philosophy of history in the nineteenth century, may we be sent 
back to the meagre chronicle of the thirteenth! More tolerable by 
far is the simple. barbarism which precedes refinement, than the 
conceit and affectation which accompany its decline. 

With respect to the manner in which the subject is treated, com- 
pared with the original life by Cavendish, the effect is such as if, 
in the last declension of Roman literature, Ammianus Marcellinus 
had expanded the life of Agricola into a volume as large as his his- 
tory. ‘There is this exception, indeed, in favour of the half-learned 
soldier of Julian, that with all the vices of his style, he was no 
pretender to philosophy, and was moreover a sensible, a candid, 
and a benevolent man. 

The choice of Wolsey for the biographical pen of any ordi- 
nary modern betrays an equal absence of taste and modesty. Trite 
and familiar, yet vast and magnificent, it would have required the 
powers of Johnson to bestow upon it any degree of interest, as 
well as to reach the dignity and expression of such a_ portrait. 
Instead of these gifts, which are scarcely conferred on one man 
in a century, the author has spontaneously placed himself in a si- 
tuation, where with a very mean or rather a very cloudy understand- 
ing, and with little power of expression, he has to contend against 
universal information to which little can be added, and universal 
satiety, which is hardly capable of being renovated into appetite, 
Speak of Wolsey, and instead of the stimulating particularities of 
biography, the hackneyed sorrows of Catharine, the boisterous pas- 
sions of Henry, the subtilty of Charles, the gallantry of Francis, 
topics of every schoolboy’s declamation and every scribbler’s song, 
rise up by irresistible association; and a story over which ever- 
lasting repetition has taught us almost to doze in the pages of 
Hume and Robertson, becomes, in the clumsy narrative of this 
writer, absolutely nauseous: not to mention that whole pages of 
common-place are inserted in which the name of Wolsey never ap- 
pears, as the well known and oft repeated story of Flodden Field, 
for the introduction of which he had no excuse but the casual dis- 
covery of an old dispatch on the subject, addressed to his hero. 

In addition to all this, tedious dissertations, in the shape of notes, 
are here and there appended to the text; thus an ignorant and blun- 
dering discourse on witchcraft, extending through several pages, is 
fastened to the idle tale of exchanging the clothes of the children 
of Francis the First to prevent incantation. Mr. Galt has indeed 
the merit of having discovered some curious and original papers, 
particularly on Scojtish affairs; but they have no particular refer- 
ence to Wolsey, excepting as having been addressed to him in his 
public capacity: among these, we were astonished to find the editor 
exhibiting, as a new discovery, the letter of the Earl of Surry on 
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the burning of Jedburgh, long since published by Mr. Walter Scott 
in the Border Minstrelsy. 

It is impossible not to be struck with a perpetual effort (and es- 
pecially in the notes) after the Scottish spirit of philosophising, to 
which, after all, the biographer is unable to attain. Pompous in- 
ahity, truisms, and a certain haziness in his intellectual atmosphere, 
through which he contemplates every object, rank him in the num- 
‘ber of those unhappy writers who, labouring to be profound, be- 
come perplexed and obscure. Abstract political reasonings, which 
from their metaphysical nature, demand, m order to be intelligible, 
equal clearness of conception and felicity of expression, are not 
adapted to Mr. Galt. 

he third book opens thus: 


‘It is the peculiar quality of legitimate ambition to urge its subjects 
to make themselves illustrious by beneficial actions, The love of dis- 
tinction alone is but a perishable vanity, and without the ennobling 
energy of benevolence the passion of adding kingdoms to kingdoms is 
only avarice, and the achievements of conquerors are but crimes. The 
reputation of statesmen is never venerated unless connected with insti- 
tutions of public utility. Nor is success always the criterion of merit: 
for sometimes the motives, as seen in the means of enterprise, so une- 
quivocally indicate honourable intentions, that Fame follows even fail- 
ure and defeat. * In the biography, therefore, of eminent men, it is pro- 
per to keep in view, the peculiar qualities of their ambition, in order to 
determine whether they are entitled to the respect of posterity.’ 


Those who have read this miserable common-place under the 
influence of the same comfortable repose of mind with which it was 
written, may require to be told that what they have learned from it 
is in substance, that,—the objects of legitimate ambition are legi- 
timate, that mere vanity is a perishable vanity, and that conquest, 
unless carried on in the spirit of benevolence, is a crime. 

Leo the ‘Tenth has not been singularly fortunate in the tramon- 
tane aitentions which have lately been paid to his life and charac- 
ter, but never before, was that elegant, though worthless man, ca- 
ricatured by such a sign-post daubing as the following. 


* His station, equanimity, and affable demeanour, would without ta- 
lent have secured him the admiration of mankind; yet his mental en- 
dowmeuts were such, as without the factitious aids of rank and manner, 
might have insured the respect of the wise, and the esteem of the vir- 
tuaqus. But indolence overgrew his nobler. faculties, and induced such a 
poverty of moral honour, that he died an object of pity to the good, and 
of contempt to the libertine. His public conduct was stained with 
crimes, but they have lost their hideousnress by the elegance with which 
they have been recorded.’ 


We have heard (and a very reprehensible sentiment it was) that 
vice 
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vice may lose half its malignity by losing all its grossness ; but how 
the elegance with which the vices of Leo have been recorded, should 
have contributed to render them less hideous, remains for the 
author to explain. They have indeed been treated by Guicciar- 
dini with a freedom which astonishes, and with an elegance which 
exposes, but with so much greater effect, the deformities which it 
undertakes to delineate. Happy would it have been for Leo, had 
his memory been consigned to writers like the chroniclers of the 
former age, or spared by the genuine historian of his own. 

But we proceed— 

* His reign’ (that of the Pontiff, whose enormities lost one half of Eu- 
rope to his church) ‘ was gloriousto Italy and memorable to the world; 
but the Aalo of immortality that surrounds his name was formed by the 
genius of others, and the obligations of posterity are owing to the er- 
rors of his government. It was his destiny, however, to appear at an 
important epoch, and he will always be regarded as the auspicious har- 
binger of the great intellectual day.’ 

To this crude, inconsistent, unfeatured daubing, we are compel- 
led to subjoin a few of those distinct and masterly strokes, the ele- 
gance of which, we are assured, has contributed to render the vices 
of Leo less bideous.—‘ Per natura dedito all’ otio & 4 piaceri & 
ora "ag la troppa licentia e grandezza, alieno sopra modo dalle fa- 
cende, immerso ad udire'musiche, facetie,e buffour, inclinato, an- 
cora troppo pid che I’ onesto, a piaceri.’* 

The style laboriously and perversely aimed at by this writer, is 
that inflated and abominable jargon, which, if not checked in 
time, will leave us no right to complain of the barbarisms of Ame- 
rica. The character of his hero may be supposed to have received 
the last touches of his skill. Of this the following is a specimen. 

‘ He was undoubtedly a character of the most splendid class, 
‘Haughty, ambitious, masterly,’ (meaning, as appears, domingering,) ‘and 
magnificent, he felt himself formed for superiority. All his underta- 
kings shewed the combining and foreseeing taculties of his genius. The 
Cardinal's system for the reformation of the clergy, though defective in 
philosophy, was singularly liberal in policy. It is true, that he did not 
calculate on that food of consequences (a portion of Mr. Galt’s astro- 
logy being wanting to complete his character), but it could not have 
arisen from undertakings more partial. Wolsey must be considered as 
one of those great occasional men, who at distant intervals suddenly ap- 
pear,—and who having agitated and altered the regular frame of socie- 
ty, by their influence are commemorated as the epochal characters of 
history.’ 


To this bouquet we will only add a few single blossoms. ‘ This 





* Istor. d'Italia. Libro xiv. Ed.1738. P. 943 
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class had not assumed any recognizable form, but the principles, 
which by subsequent developement induced all its importance,’ &c. 
p- 11.—* But numbers and bravery and skill weighed light im the 
balance against the fixed and heavy destiny of the Stuarts.’ A cu- 
rious instance of what may be called a suicide metaphor. ‘ Con- 
tempt for trifles is very different from the anxious particularity of 
avarice and the negligence that entails privations—p. 55. ‘ No 
discussion of influeniial consequence took place.’—p. 60. From 
these towering heights of phraseology, Mr. Galt sometimes de- 
sceuds a little too low, as ‘ wee Scottish lairds;’ p. 95. ‘ this diplo- 
matic rascal,’—p, 123. ‘ the Duke of Suffolk, her sweetheart. — 
&e. 

The master of a style so truly classical is equally corispicuous for 
the taste and discrimination which be displays in estimating the me- 
rits of other writers. ‘ There is,’ saith he, ‘ a very pretty moukish 
morality in the British Museum,’ of which the first stanza, in the 
same strain with all that follows, is this: 


* Brother Eneas, I you pray, 
Pleasing to you, if that it be, 
To the castle a little way 
That you vouchsafe to go with me.’—p. 69. 


And now ony historian, “so graciously disposed to be delighted 
with this very pretty morality, from some change of the wind, or 
some inauspicious aspect of the heavens, suddenly becomes ex- 
tremely morose and fastidious. ‘ I have never been able (he says) 
to bring myself to entertain any feeling approximating to respect 
for the works of Chaucer, Gower, or Lydgate, and the other tribe 
of rhymers that preceded the reign of Henry VILL” If Mr. 
Galt came into the world without faculties to understand or an 
heart to feel the sublimity and pathos, or even the wit and humour, 
of Chaucer, or to distinguish those qualities from the tame medio- 
crity of Gower, and the tedious insipidity of Lydgate, who can 
help it? In the same taste and spirit, we are assured that he never 
could read the Utopia. We suppose that he had the misfortune 
of meeting with it in the peng 

With all the solemn parade of political wisdom, the author is so 
entirely destitute of political morality as to avow sentiments more 
profligate perhaps than any which the world has heard since the 
days of Machiavel. ‘ ‘The ministers of Henry VIII. (we are told) 
wanted that prophetic anticipation of the effects of existing circum- 
stances, which alone enables statesmen to dignify, and even to hal- 
dow, those acts of temporary injustice, which seem so often mys- 
teriously imposed upon their transactions. —p. 248. Yet this au- 
dacious advocate for the pernicious doctrine that ends sanctify 
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means, can, in the same page, talk of examples of ‘ public derelic- 
tion, that sicken to disgust, and sour into misanthropy, the feelings 
of historians.’ Pity that feeling so nice should be so quickly suc- 
ceeded by hardened inseusibility to the plainest distinctions between 
right and wrong! Again. ‘ Wolsey’s avidity to amass wealth was 
contrasted with an expenditure so generous, that it lost the name 
of avarice and deserved to be diguified with that of ambition. His 
ostentation was so richly blended with munificence aud hospitality, 
that it ought rather to be ascribed to the love of distinction than 
to vanity, and bis pride was so nearly allied to honour and justice 
that it seemed to be essential to his accomplishments as a states- 
man.’ By what moral alchemy, we would ask, (as our author is a 
professor of that occult science,) can one vice be transmuted into 
another; or avidity to amass wealth cease to be avarice, and as- 
sume the nature of ambition? Had we been dealing with a Chris- 
tian moralist, we should also inquire how pride can be essential to 
the accomplishment of any character under any circumstances—the 
individual vice of the human heart which, though often united to 
great qualities, poisons and destroys them all? 

It is evident, from the whole tenor of his discourse, that Mr. Galt 
belongs to a certain class of benevolent and industrious persons who, 
by whatever style and title they may dignify themselves, whether 
political philosophers, original thinkers, unprejudiced and indepen- 
dent men, &c. &c. having discovered that in the present state of 
human society ‘ whatever is is wrong,’ have.most gracious!y under- 
taken to enlighten mankind, some by works of direct and solemn 
institution, others, as the author before us, under the more agreea- 
ble veil of real history, and a third sort, in the still more seductive 
form of invented narration. Nevertheless, at such an immense 
distance is the world, at present, from the point of intellectual per- 
fectibility, that there are many uatures so stubborn, and many un- 
derstandings so incorrigible, as to maintain, that the old school of 
politics, morality, and religion, is, according to their poor concep- 
tions, neither quite so antiquated, nor so worthless, as to be aban- 
doned for any of those theories which have been offered in their 
place. Nay, so illiberal are those men as to affirm, concerning the 
professors of the new academy, that they are shallow, petulant, 
dogmatical, and half-informed; that their hearts are as bad as their 
heads are dull; railing at the established seminaries of education, 
which would have taught them both to reason and to feel; envious 
of the honours paid to departed genius, to no participation in which 
they are ever to attain, and detesting all the existing distinctions of 
society, to which notwithstanding, they would gladly win their way 
through ruin and bloodshed, 

This is an hideous portrait; but so distinctly has the original 
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(with the exception only of the last feature) been placed before our 
eyes during the nase of the present work, that, in justice to our 
teaders, we could not forbear to paint it. 





Art. XI. The Genvine Rejected Addresses presented to the 
Committee of Management for Drury-Lane Theatre; preceded 
by that written by Lord Byron, and adopted by the Committee. 

M‘Millan. 1812. 

Rejected Addresses; or, the New Theatrum Poetarum. London. 


filler. 1812. 


(THERE is scarcely any species of poetical composition which 
is so peculiarly our own as prologues, epilogues, and other 
theatrical addresses. 

The prologues of the Greeks have nothing in common with ours 
but the name. ‘ The prologue,’ according to * Aristotle, ‘ is that 
part of a tragedy which precedes the parode,’ (or first song of the cho- 
rus,) and ‘it may therefore,’ says +Corneille, ‘ be likened to our first 
act.’ ‘Traguedia neque argumentum habet nec prologum separatum, 
sed in persona aliqua ad fabulam pertinentem.’t Euripides, not 
very ingeniously, employed a person of the drama, or a god or 
goddess ex machina, as prologue, to explain either what had 
already passed, or (lest the audience should be impatient) what was 
about to happen; and this practice, though Corneille very justly 
calls it ‘ grossicre,” has obtained in some degree on the modern 
stage; nor are the French tragedians (especially Corneille himself) 
exempt from the absurdity of opening the drama by a long expla- 
natory monologue. 

The Romans (notwithstanding Scaliger’s etymological doubt§) 
seem to have been the first to disconnect the prologue from the 
piece itself. Ia Pliautus it is a speech spoken by a person not 
belonging to the play, and geuerally intended to give the audi- 
ence certain necessary information as to preceding events. “The mag- 
nificent chorusses prefixed to every act of Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
are indeed less chorusses than prologues of this kind. 

Terence improved still farther on the improvements of Plautus. 
His prologue satisfies pretty accurately our English sense of the 





* Poetic. 25. 

t Disc. du Poéme dram. p. 39, Ed. 1701. 

t Scal. Poet. |. i. c. 9. 

§ Mirum vero si prologus tota res latina est, quomodo invenit nomen grecum.— 
Poet. |, i. c. 9. 
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word; it acknowledged the sources from which he borrowed his 
plot; it offered opinions on questions of dramatic taste ; it re- 
pelled attacks of envious rivals, and it endeavoured to conciliate 
the good will of his audience. ‘The mformation which used to be 
so awkwardly conveyed in a formal introductory soliloquy, Terence 
embodies in the piece itself, and contrives (though not always very 
gracefully) to introduce into his dialogue. 

The use of prologues in the way that they were employed by Te- 
rence, and are still employed by us, the continental stage seems 
wholly to have abandoned. Occasionally an address under that 
name has been prefixed to a French play, in which some heathen di- 
vinity (as in the prologue to ‘ Andromede’) or some allegorical per- 
sonage (as in that to ‘ Esther’) is introduced to offer ‘ une louange 
adroite du prince devant qui ces poémes doivent étre representés ;’ 
but, adds Corneille,* ‘je ne pense pas qu’on y puisse raisonnable- 
ment introduire que des dieux imaginaires de l’antiquité ; qui ne 
laisseut pas toutefois de parler des choses de notre tems, par ane 
fiction poétique, qui fait un grand accomodement du theatre.’ This 
practice, however, always infrequent, has been in the modern times 
of the French stage wholly disused; though we believe that operas 
and farces have still occasional poetical introductions. 

The earliest of our English draraatical attempts, the Mysteries, 
have a kind of prologue. To the tragedy or interlude ‘of ‘ God’s 
Promises to Men,’ 1538, in which Pater Czlestis, Justus Noah, 
Moses Sanctus, Adam primus homo, &c. are interlocufors ; the 
author, Johan Bale, is pro/ocutor, who delivers a very pious 
prologue, in which he seems to defend the doctrine of ‘ High 
Grace’ against that of free-will and the merit of works. Our plays, 
however, and with them our prologues, rapidly improved, and in 
1582, we have a prologue to Edwards’s Damon and Pythias in re- 
gular rhyme, discussing questions of dramatic propriety, and quot- 
ing Horace in defence of his opinions: our readers will not be dis- 
pleased to see so early a specimen of a critical prologue. The 
greatest skill in comedy is, says our author, to paint to the 
life ; 





to frame each person so 

That by his common talke, you may his nature know. 

A Royster ought not preach; that were too strange to hear ; 
But as from virtue he dothe swerve, so ought his wordes appear. 
The old man sober, younze man rash, the lover high in joys, 
The matron grave, the harlot wilde and full of wanton toyes, 
Which, all in one course, as they no wise do agree, 

So correspondent to their kind, their speeches ought to be. 





* Disc. du Poéme Dram. 45. 
Which 
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Which speeches well pronounc’d, with lively action framed, 

If this offende the lookers on, let Horace then be blamed.’ 

The history of the epilogue is very short: the Greeks had none ; 
the Romans vext to none; ‘ Valeie et plaudite’ was their concise 
form of dismissal; and we have never seen, m any French or Ita- 
lian work, any form of epilogue whatever. It is, we presume, 
exclusively our own, aud was, we are inclined to think, nothing 
more at first than a song, or speech, making part of the play. Many 
of our earlier dramas conclude in this way: to Damon and Py- 
thias, the prologue to which we have quoted, there is also an epi- 
logue under the title of ‘ The Last Soug ; and Twelfth Night, the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and other of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
conclude with an epr/ogical sung. Sometimes, though delivered 
by one of the characters, it was distinct from the play: Prospero 
speaks such an epilogue to the Tempest, in rhyme, and Rosalind 
another to ‘ As you Like It,’ in prose, and in this she acquaints us 
that it was unusual to assign this duty to the fema/e parts; a proof 
that it was usual to have epilogues. Very soon, however, the epi- 
logue became wholly disconnected from the play and the dramatis 
persone, and for these two hundred years has been, as we ‘see it 
now a-days, sometimes spoken in character, and sometimes not ; 
frequently with allusion to the pteceding scenes, and often without. 
It has been upon all subjects, and in all metres, and often without 
any metre: the single consistency of character that it appears to pre- 
serve, is its levity. We recollect but two instances of grave epi- 
logues, the one to Thompson’s ‘ Agamemnon;’ the other to She- 
ridan’s ‘ Semiramis ;’ and in both, a laboured apology is made for 
being serious, and plausible reasons are urged against the gayety 
of modern epilogues, ‘ whose mirth but deadens generous woe.’ 
This, in theory, may be very just; but the experience of three cen- 
turies has decided, that, after an anxious attention during five long 
acts of either tragedy or comedy, the mind becomes impatient of 
didactics, and is vulger enough to be pleased with the gay absur- 
dities of epilogues and farces. 

From prologues and epilogues, the progress of the theatrical 
muse to Occasional Addresses was easy; ‘ playing before the king,’ 
or at ‘ Oxford,’ were, in Dryden’s day, the maa subjects of these 
compositions. In later times the secession from the stage, or death 
of favourite actors has produced valedictory addresses of consider- 
abie merit; but the opening of a new theatre is, naturally, the oc- 
casion on which the highest efforts of this species of poetry has 
been expected by the public. 

We do not think those expectations have been realized ; the best 
that has ever graced such an occasion is Johnson’s, on the opening 
of Drury Lanein 1747; and yet it is far from excelleat—it has 
what, 
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what, in so short a production, is the less pardonable, some strikin 
faults—of bombast; as, 

* Panting time toiled after him in vain,’ 
—of conceit and pun; as, 

‘ For we that live to please must please to live :’ 


but it has also great beauties, and is, on the whole, a monument of 
his taste and powers, such as we find that 
J Not an hundred wits can raise, 
Such wits as live in these degenerate days.’ 
All later pieces of this sort are already sunk in oblivion; indeed, 
except this, and two or three other prologues by Johnson, that of 
Pope to Cato, (the best piece of the kind ever written,) and a few, 
very few of Dryden’s, it would do our poetical character but little 
injury* if the whole species of theatrical addresses, grave and gay, 
were erased from oir literature ; nor can we find, in those recent 
efforts which have led us into this examination, any one which we 
should desire to save from the general doom. 
It seems, the rebuilding of the theatre at Drury Lane; after its late 
destruction by fire, was managed by a certain committee, to whom 
also was confided, amidst other minor and mechanical arrangements, 








the care of procuring an occasional prologue. This committee, if 


it was wisely selected for its other duties, could not, we may well 
suppose, be greatly qualified for this, and, accordingly, with due 
modesty, and in the true spirit of tradesmen, they advertised for 
the best poetical address, to be sealed and delivered within a certain 
number of days, folded and directed in a given form,—in short, like 
the tender for a public contract. 

The result has been just what we should have expected from so 
auspicious a beginning, lu every respect but two; one is that, to 
our great astonishment, three and forty persons were found to con- 
tend for this prize ; and the other, that amongst these are to be 
found two or three persons who appear to have some share of taste 
and genius. 

The three and forty addresses, however, properly folded, sealed, 
marked, and directed, reached the committee: we can easily ima- 
gine the modest dismay with which they viewed their increasing 
hoards; they began to think that it would have been easier and 
safer to trust to the reputation and taste of Mr. Scott or Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Campbell, or Mr. Rogers, than to have pledged 
themseives to the task of making a choice aud selection in a mat- 
ter of which what little they knew was worse than nothing.— 





* Many of these compositions have the merit of preserving curious traces of manuers, 
which would have been probably otherwise, lost. 
The 
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The builders of the lofty pile were totally at a loss to know 
how to dispose of the builders of the lofty rhyme—the latter all 
spoke different languages, and all, to the former, equally unintel- 
ligible. The committee were alike confounded with the number 
of addresses and their own debates. No such confusion of tongues 
had accompanied any erection since the building of Babel. Nor 
could matters have been set to rights, (unless by a miracle,) if 
the convenient, though not very candid plan of rejecting all the 
addresses had not occurred, as a ‘ mezzotermine’ in which the 
whole committee might safely agree ; and the addresses were reject- 
ed accordingly. We do not think that they deserved, in true poeti- 
cal justice, a better fate ; not one was excellent, two or three only 
were tolerable, and the rest so execrable that we wonder this com- 
mittee of ¢aste did not agree upon one of them. But as the several 
bards were induced to expend their precious time and more precious 
paper, by the implied engagement on the part of the committee, 
that the best bidder should have the contract, we think they have 
a right to protest against the injustice of this wholesale rejection. 
It was about as fair as it would be in Messrs. Bish and Carter, 
after they had disposed of all their lottery tickets, to acquaint the 
holde:s that there should be no drawing, but that they intended to 
transfer the £20,000 prize to an acquaintance of their own. The 
committee, we readily admit, made an absurd engagement; but 
surely they were bound to keep it. 

‘ In the dilemma to which,’ says the preface to the Genuine Ad- 
dresses, ‘ that learned body was reduced by the rejection of all the 
biddings, they put themselves under the care of Lord Byron, who 
— in their case a composition which bears the honour of 
1is name, aud occupies the first place in the following collection.’ 

We have already had the pleasure of expressing our very favour- 
able opinion of Lord Byron’s poetical powers, and we shall, there- 
fore, with the less hesitation, confess that it was not to a person 
distinguished only by a work so little critical or didactic in its 
thoughts or style, that we should have thought of applying in such 
an emergency. We were therefore not at all disappointed at find- 
ing his lordship’s composition, marked indeed with brilliant touches 
of poetry, but, on the whole, if not unworthy of, at least very ill- 
suited to the occasion. 

We shall enter into little detail of criticism on this successful 
address; but a few observations will be expected from us; and, 
first, we must protest against the stale common-place of la- 
menting that ‘ Shakespeare has ceased to reign,’ because, forsooth, 
a play-house is burned down. It does, we believe, so happen, that 
the late Drury Laue theatre exhibited, in its time, fewer of Shake- 
speare’s plays than any of its predecessors or rivals; and 7 Lord 

yron, 
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Byron, and twenty-seven out of the forty-three rejected poets, have, 

to a bard, hailed, invoked, embodied, revived, enshrined, enthroned, 

and consecrated Shakespeare on the auspicious occasion of build- 

ing a new theatre upon the site of an old one lately burned 
own, 

The fire is, we think, somewhat too conspicuous in Lord Byron’e 
address, and the comparison of it to ‘ Israel’s pillar,’ at once inju- 
dicious and incorrect; the fiery pillar of the Israelites was a flame, 
not of devastation and ruin, but of guidance and security ;—not @ 
conflagration, but a beacon. How it resembles the Drury Lane 
fire, except in the common quality of being visible, we cannot con- 
ceive; and even in this particular, any other fire that ever blazed 
would have afforded, we think, a more appropriate allusion. 

Upon the whole, we are almost inclined to think, that the com- 
mittee was as wrong, in point of taste, as it was in point of fair 
dealing. Two or three of the rejected addresses appear quite as 
proper for the occasion, as that which has been adopted, and one 
of them, though not so brilliant, rather more sq, Had his 
lordship’s address been sent anonymously to the committee, we 
do not doubt that it would have experienced the same kind treat- 
ment which these excellent and traly impartial judges bestowed on 
all the rest. 

We now arrive at ‘ the Rejected Addresses,’ a jeu d’esprit which 
has had so much success as to oblige the others to advertize them- 
selves as genuine ; and declare, with great solemnity of assertion, 
that they are the real Simon Pures. This little work comprizes a 
number of imitations and parodies of our best and our worst living 
poets, executed with great humour, discrimination, and good taste, 
and exhibiting a most striking contrast to the gross ribaldry of the 
efforts to be comical which we noticed in a former article.* 

The imitation of the noble author of the successful address is 
written in the stanza of Childe Harold, and is slyly entitled, ‘ Cui 
Bono?’ the pococurante style of the fastidious pilgrim is happily 
imitated. 


* Sated with home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless sout is driven to ramble home; 
Sated with both, beneath new Drury’s dome 
The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, ~ 
There growls, and curses, like a deadly Gnome, 





* Poetical Vagaries, by George Colman. 
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Scorning to view fantastic Columbine, 
_ Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine? 
—p. ii. 


Nothing in Childe Harold exceeds the sublimity of ennui and 
¢arelessness which the conclusion of the 8th stanza presents, 


‘ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every thing is nought? 


—p 15. 


Our readers will be amused by the following parody on a beauti- 
fyl passage of Southey’s Kehama, which was quoted by us in ous 
review of that work.* 


* Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Tower-hill to Piccadilly snored ! 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose. 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends the walls of Drury; 
The tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Bend beneath the landlord’s tread ; 
Master and ’prentice, serving man and lord, 
Nailor and taylor, P 
Grazier and brazier, 
Thro’ streets and alleys pour’d, 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze. 
Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, 
Mounted on roof and chimney, 
The mighty roast, the mighty stew 
To see; 


As if the dismal view 
Were but to them a mighty jubilee’—pp. 29, 30 


‘Yamen, the god of fire, however, soon consumes old Drury, but 
he is in a dreadful anxiety lest the pores should agree to res- 
cue his prey from him by rebuilding the thea 


‘ The lawyers are met at the Cowan and Anchor, 
And Yamen’s visage grows blanker and blanker. 
The lawyers are met at the Anchor and Crown, 

And Yamen’s cheek is a russety brown. 
Veshnoo, now thy work proceeds ; 
The solicitor reads, 





® Vol, V. Art. ii. page 45. 
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And, merit of merit ! 
Red wax and green ferret 
Are fix'd at the foot of the deeds !'—pp. 35, 36. 

From the parody of Walter Scott we know not what to select 
—it is all good; the effect of the fire on the town, and the descrip- 
tion of a fire-man in his official apparel, may be quoted as amusing 
specimens of the misapplication of the style and metre of Mr. 
Scott’s admirable romances. 


* So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames, 

For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

“ The Playhouse is in flames.” 
And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 

To every window pane ; 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguin’d drain; 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell: 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The ticket porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson’s Hotel. 


The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnail’d shoes, 
But first bis worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next in crimson died, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or copper trac’d. 
The engines thunder'd thro’ the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced. 


‘ And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
mu 2 Like 
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Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopp’d at Vin’gar Yard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
The cane he had his men to bang, 
Show’d foreman of the British gang.’ 


Mr. Colridge will not, we fear, be as much entertained as we 
were with his ‘ Playhouse Musings,’ which begin with characteristi- 
cal pathos and simplicity, and put us much in mind of the affect- 
ing story of old Poulter’s mare. 


* My pensive Public, wherefore look you sad? 
I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 
To carry to the mart her crockery ware, 
And when that donkey look’d me in the face, 
His face was sad! and you are sad, my Public! 


Under the title of ‘ The Theatre,’ we find an imitation of Mr. 
Crabbe, which is, perhaps, upon the whole, though it partakes least 
of the nature of the parody, the best in point of resemblance; 
the reason of which is obviously because the subject is not 
very dissimilar from those which Mr. Crabbe treats. e follow- 
ing lines, we think, our gravest readers will admit to be very good 
mumicry. 


¢ ’Tis sweet to view from half past five to six, 
Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touch’d by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light and make the lighter start : 
To see red Phebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane, 
While gradual parties fill our widen’d pit, 
And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 

At first, while vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant or near, they settle eee they please; 
But when the multitude contracts the spaft, 

And seats are rare, they settle where they can. 

Now the full benches, to late comers, doom 
No room for standing, miscall’d standing room, 

Hark! the check taker moody silence breaks, 
And bawling “ Pit full,” gives the check he takes; 
Yet onward still, the gathering numbers ¢ram, 
Contending crowders Rone the frequent damn, 


And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering, and jam.’ 


We have not room to notice the imitations of minor poets ; in 
them the pleasantry must naturally be less prominent, and they 
are 
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are of course less amusing, but they are all executed with consi- 
derable merit. In one single point the pardodist has failed—there 
is acertain Doctor Busby, whose supposed address is a transla- 
tion called ‘ Architectural Atoms, intended to be recited by the 
translator’s son.’ Unluckily, however, for the wag who had pre- 
pared this fun, the genuine serious absurdity of Doctor Busby 
and his son, has cast all his humour into the shade. The doctor 
from the boxes, and the son from the stage, have actually endea- 
voured, it seems, to recite addresses, which they call monologues, 
and unalogues, and which, for extravagant folly, tumid meauness, 
ri vulgar affectation, set all the powers of parody at utter de- 
nee. 

We hope we shall be excused in having occupied so much space 
with a subjeet that is of mere temporary interest, and of so little 
importance: but we thought it not amiss to notice a style of com- 
position which is, as we have before said, almost peculiar to this 
country, and to catch, at the same time, some of the features of 
the lighter literature of the day. 


Art. XII. An Historical and Critical Essay on the Life and 
Character of Petrarch. 8vo. pp.279. Edinburgh; Ballantyne. 


"THE author of the volume before us, has directed his views 

towards a subject involved in much obscurity :—as it is a fa- 
vourite topic, he has shewn no inconsiderable share of acuteness in 
his arguments, and of patience in his researches. 

The substance of this work, as he informs us, has already ap- 
peared in two separate publications; it is now brought forward 
with some enlargements, and thrown into one continued essay. 
The biographers of Petrarch have allowed that the history of Laura 
is very imperfectly known; and nothing decisive as to her family, 
and condition, was supposed to be established, until the Abbé de 
Sade, in his elaborate work, (Memoires pour la Vie de Petrarque,) 
endeavoured to prove that the mistress of Petrarch, was Laura de 
Noves, who married Hugh de Sade his ancestor, and was the mo- 
ther of eleven children ; that her_acquaintance with Petrarch did 
not commence till after her marriage ; and that this amour, though 
carried on through the whole period of her married state, was ne- 
vertheless a passion honnéte—That Laura, in order to keep alive 
the ardour of his passion, thought proper to feign a coldness of 
demeanor, and to exhibit some marks of rigour, for by this reci- 
procal succession of kindnes: and reserve, says the Abbé, she con- 
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trived; though a woman of sensibility and prudence, to enslave the 
greatest poet of his age, without the smallest imputation on her cha~ 
racter.—To destroy this hypothesis, by proving that the evidence 
on which it is founded is inadmissible, is the attempt of the awthor 
of this essay. The following is a statement of the case. 

In an ancient manuscript of Virgil, formerly in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, and now at Paris, among many notes in Petrarch’s 
hand-writing, was one beginning, ‘ Laura propriis virtutibes illus- 
tris,’ &c. of which the following is a translati 


* Laura, illustrious by the virtues she possessed, and celebrated du- 
ring many years by my verses, appeared to my eyes, for the first time, 
on the 6th day of April, in the year 1327, at Avignon, in the church 
of St. Clair, at six o’clock in the morning. I was then in’ my early 
youth. In the same town, on the same day, and at the same hour, ‘inf 
the year 1348, this light, this sun withdrew from the world: FI wasthen 
at Verona, ignorant of the calamity that had befallen me. A letter I 
received from my Ludovico, on the 19th of the following month, 
brought me the cruel information. Her body, so beautiful, so pure, 
was deposited, on the day of her death, after vespers, in the church of 
the Cordeliers. Her soul, as Seneca has said of Africanus, I am con- 
fident, returned to heaven, from whence it came. For the purpose of 
often dwelling on the sad remembrance of so severe a loss, I have writ- 
en these particulars in a book that comes frequently under my inspec- 
tion, I have thus prepared for myself a pleasure mingled with pain. 
My loss, ever present to my memory, will teach me, that there is no 
longer any thing in this life which can afford me delight: That it is now 
time that I should renounce Babylon, since the chain which bound me 
to it with so tender an attachment, is broken. Nor will this, with the 
assistance of Almighty God, be difficult. My mind, turning to the 
past, will set before me all the superfluous cares that have engaged 
me ; all the deceitful hopes that I have entertained; and the unexpected 
and afflicting consequences of all my projects.’—pp. 56, 57. 


In 1533, two hundred years after this period, Maurice de Seves, 
an antiquary of Lyon, made a search in the church of the Cordeliers 
for the tomb of Laura:—he discovered a plain stone in the burial 
place of the Sade family ; it was without any inscription, and though 
it afforded no indication of being the grave of Laura, at least it gave 
no proof to the contrary. When the grave was opened, some bones 
were found, together with a little casket of lead, fastened with a 
brass wire, which inclosed a piece of parchment, and a bronze me- 
dal, having on one side a very little woman, and around it the four 
Jetters mM 1. The parchment contairied a sonnet, which Seves with 
great difficulty decyplrered; it was written in praise of Petrarch’s 
mistress, and intimated that this ‘ green and beautiful laurel sprang 
and died in the city of Avignon.’ if it be true that the medal, and 


sonnet (which must have been written by a friend of Petrarch, - 
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he was at Verona when Laura died) were found in the grave, it 
would give a colour of truth to the Abbé de Sade’s hypothesis, that 
the Laura here interred, was the wife of Hugh de Sade, and the 
mistress of Petrarch. If the note in Virgil, and the sonnet be 
authentic, they establish the fact, that she was born and buried at 
Avignon ; but if these facts should not apply to Petrarch’s Laura, it 
follows that she was a different person from Laura de Noves. The 
object of the evidence brought from the works of Petrarch, is to 
prove that both the place of Laura’s birth and burial must have 
been in some small village, or villa, in the neighbourhood of the 
hills, and of the source of the Sorga, an wmt/ terreno, where 
(though she might have occasionally visited Avignon) she passed 
the greater part of her life in retirement. 

The poet’s writings have furnished the author with evidence to 
shew that Laura, the subject of his verses, was not Laura de Noves, 
the wife of Hugh de Sade, and he draws this conclusion, that the 
MS. note in the Virgil is a fabrication, and the story of the medal 
and sonnet found in the grave an imposture. The motive of both 
forgeries is supposed to be the same which induced the Abbé de 
Sade to compile his work, the desire of vindicating to this house 
the relation to so celebrated a person as Laura. ‘The author con- 
ceives that the note in Virgil and the sonnet are in point of evidence 
destructive of each other: if the note be authentic, which relates 
that Laura died and was buried the same day, there could be vo 
time between the death and the interment, to allow the engraving 
of a medal of bronze (p. 93), and the composing of a sonnet to be 
ingrossed on parchment and inclosed in her coffin. Lf, on the other 
hand, this was the grave of Petrarch’s Laura, and the medal and 
sonnet were actually found im it, she could not have beeu buried 
on the day of her death, and as the note asserts that fact, it must 
be given up asa false document. Having examined the contra- 
diction discoverable in this evidence, and the poems of Petrarch, 
the author proceeds to that chain of reasoning which the Abbé de 
Sade has employed to prove ‘ that the Laura of Petrarch was a 
married woman, and the mother of many children.’ 

Ist. p. 136. Petrarch terms Laura, in his Latin works, always 
mulier and foemina, and never virgo or puella; and in his Etalian 
works, madonna or donna, appellations applied to married women, 
and never vergine or donzella. 

2d. p. 137. In sonnets 10, 162, &c. the poet speaks of the dress 
of Laura, of the garlands she wore on ber head, and of the jewels 
and pearls with which she braided her hair; and in sonnets 151, and 
158, he mentions the magnificence of her garments: now in the 
age of Petrarch young unmarried women wore neither garlands nor 
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arls nor jewels, they dressed with simplicity, and appeared very 
ittle in public. . 

Sd. p. 137. In sonnets 162, and 185, Petrarch complains that 
jealousy often deprived him of the pleasure of seeing Laura, which 
could not mean the jealousy of her parents, as the term gelosia is 
never applied to them. 

4th. p.138. If Laura had been married, Petrarch would have en- 
titled the poem composed in honour of her, T’rionfo della ¥ ergini- 
ta, instead of Trionfo della Castita, for all the examples are taken 
from married women; the single exception is a vestal virgin. As 
the Abbé confesses that these may be deemed strong conjectures 
rather than proofs—he brings forward another argument, which he 
considers as his cheval de bataille. 

5th. p. 139. Petrarch, in one of his dialogues with St. Augustine, 
says of Laura, that her constitution was exhausted by frequent 
childbearing—corpus ejus crebris partubus exhaustum—im the ma- 
nuscript, it is true, the word partubus is thus abbreviated ptbus ; 
which those who had the charge of printing the Latin works of the 
poet have interpreted perturbationzbus, mental disquietude : but 
the right reading is partubus, which has been confirmed by the opi- 
nion of Messrs. Caperonnier, Boudot and Bezot of the King’s 
Library at Paris. 

The author of the essay, takes the Abbé’s arguments in the order 
in which they stand. 

Ist. p. 141. To prove that the words mulier, famina in Latin, 


-and donna, and madonna in Italian, are equally applicable to mar- 


ried and unmarried women, that they mark the sex alone without 
reference to the state or condition, he quotes Isidorus in his Origi- 
nes, 1. 11. c. 3. and refers to the Roman Jaw, |. 5, Cod. de Nup- 
tiis, and |. 17. and to the observations of Faber in his Thesaurus. 
He also quotes Ariosto, Cant. 35. Chi salird per me madonna in 
cie/o, and Guarini, Pastor Fido, Att. 1. La fede incor di Donna, 
to shew that this criticism has no solid foundation. 

2d. p. 144. To shew that the distinguishing costume of mar- 
ried and unmarried women was not rigorously observed, he cites 
Muratori Antiq. Ital. v. 2. 417, and proves from the Abbé’s own 
authority, and even from Petrarch, that both indulged in the greatest 
splendour and luxury of dress. 

Sd. p. 154. The poet complains in sonnet 162, that jealousy had 
deprived him of the sight of Laura; in sonnet 185, her female 
companions do the same; but there is not the smallest hint that the 
jealousy of a husband is here meant. The resentment of every 
species of rivalship, says the essayist, is expressed in the words ge- 
losia and jealousy. It is most probable that when the poet com- 
plains in sonnet 162, his own infidelities bad occasioned Laura’s 
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jealousy; and that when the attendants complain in sonnet 115, 
either her own jealousy is implied or that of her parents ; for Cas- 
telvetro says, restata in casa per invidia o gelosia de’ parenti. 

4th.p 159. From enameled of the application of the words 
castita, castitas, and chastity, to virgins and married-women, and 
from the introduction of the nine muses, Ca/fiope e Clio con faltre 
sette, together with Virginia and the Vestal Tuccia, p. 160, (from 
the expression of Petrarch, Jo non porria le sacre benedette Virgint 
ch’ ivi fur chiuder’ in rima,) the essayist considers this argument of 
the Abbé de Sade as untenable. 

5th. pp. 164—177. On the abbreviated word ptubs he re- 
marks, that as the interpretations are merely conjectural, the 
question to be decided is, which of the two is the more probable — 
he rejects the confused and dogmatical certiticate of Caperon- 
nier, and he suspects, that, as the Abbé de Sade only mentions 
two MSS. without ascertaining their age, the word in all the others, 
which were probably prior to those two, was written at full length 
perturbationibus. ‘The essayist farther contends, that if all the an- 
cient MSS. had borne the contracted word ptubs, the context 
would best determine the probable interpretation, and that it will 
not allow of the Abbé’s reading. Perturbations, he adds, might 
have broken Laura’s constitution, for though we are ignorant of her 
private and domestic history, we cannot presume to say what 
causes she might have had for anguish; many women of prudence 
and modesty are, from unavoidable circumstances, the victims of 
mental inquietude. 

The fourth section consists of a variety of observations on the 
internal evidence discoverable in the writings of Petrarch, p. 182; 
—his argument is indeed negative ;— Petrarch, says he, has never 
mentioned her husband, who, on his account, is said to have 
used her harshly, p. 183;—if she had been married to such a 
husband, would he hav suffered her avowed admirer to see her 
daily, converse with her alone, write to her, make assignations, 
and send her presents? but that he enjoyed all these liberties, he 
shews by numberless passages. He argues that a foreign prince at 
a brillinut festival at Avignon would never have dared to kiss her 
forehead and eyes, or a jealous husband have permitted so marked 
a distinction to his wife, merely through respect to Petrarch’s 
attachment to her. p. 189. Petrarch’s moral character justifies us 
in supposing; that when he appeals to heaven for the purity of his 
passion for Laura, his sincerity was equal to his love, p. 202; in 
the third dialogue with St. Augustine, who is introduced reasoning 
with him on his passion, and urging every topic of dissuasion, would 
he have omitted the strongest of all arguments; namely, that Laura 
was the wife of another, and consequently that his passion was a 
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crime in the sight of God and man? p. 206. That Petrarch’s pas- 
sion was not of a Platonic nature, he shews by quoting a very signi- 
ficant sonnet, p. 213. As therefore his love for Laura was a real, 
honourable, and virtuous passion, his works (Son, 64. 155. pt. I. 
47, 48, 49, pt. 2.) afford sufficient evidence, that he ardently desir- 
ed to be united to her in marriage, and had even a near prospect 
of that happiness. 

We have thus given an impartial statement of the argument, and 
if it excites the curiosity of the reader, he will find in the work some 
very ingenious elucidations, and a closely connected series of rea- 
soning. There are two parts of which we have hitherto not spoken, 
the first Section and the Postscript. 

The section consists of a very brief sketch of the life of Pe- 
trarch :—short as it is, however, 1t contaims some mistakes. If the 
Italian gentlemen, who wished to see their countryman vindicated; 
had been Aretines, they would not have pardoned the author for 
omitting to record that Petrarch was born at Arezzo, (vide Adver- 
tisement) :—this, however, is mentioned, p. 98, where the author in- 
advertently uses it as an argument, and affirms that it was the most 
splendid city Petrarch had ever seen ; whereas he had passed four 
years at Bologna, of which, he says, ‘qua nil puto jucundids, 
nilgue liberitis toto esset. orbe terrarum, quenam ubi preterea tune 
ubertas rerum omnium, ut jam prescripto cognomine per omnes 
terras pinguis Bononia diceretur.’ Rer. Senil. lib. x.2. p.2. Tmre- 
spect to the year of Laura’s birth, the essayist follows Velutello, al- 
though the Baron della Bastie had already proved from Petrarch’s 
words, that St. Augustine could not speak of a Laura born in 
1314, nor could the poet, in his answer, have spoken of a woman 
of twenty-nine years of age, which Laura must have been at the 
time the dialogues were written. At p. 22, he says, that whem 
Petrarch retired to the solitude of Vaucluse, disappointed ambi- 
tion was the cause ; at p. 24, he supposes that it was to be near 
Laura: but how shall we reconcile the following passages? In an 
epistle to his friend Giacomo Colonna (Carm. |. i. Ep. 12.) he in- 
forms him that he had undertaken a long journey (to Rome) for the 
purpose of overcoming his passion, and had retired with that view 
to Valchiusa. : 

* Diffugio, totoque vagus circumferor orbe, 
Omnis ad arma fuge spes est mihi versa, ne¢ unquam 
Navita nocturnum scopulam sic horruit, ut nunc 
Illius et vultus ‘et verba moventia mentem, 
Et caput auricomum, niveique monilia colli 
Atque agiles humeros oculosque in morte placentes. 

—— nunc montibus abditus istis 
.. Flens mecum-——.’ 
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~ In his. Epist. ad post, he says, ‘ diverticulum aliquod quasi 
portum querens reperi vallem perexiguam, que clausa dicitur; cap- 
tus /oct dulcedine libellos meos et me ipsum transtuli’ :—this 
place he had seen when a child, and he chose it now for the same 
reasons for which he preferred it at that early age, nature mez lo- 
eus aptissimus :—he adds, illud ferme solum tempus vita fuit, redi- 
quum omne supplicitm; certamly he did not owe the happiness 
which he enjoyed there, to the vicinity of Laura’s habitation. This 
1s contirmed by the following passage, in an hitherto unpublished 
letter of Petrarch to his friend Giacomo Colonna, dated 10 Kal. 
Junj, 1338. ‘ Godo in queste amene solitudini di Valclusa una 
dolce ed imperturbata tranquillita, el virtuoso e placidissimo ozio 
de miei studj, el tempo che mi vaca de le volte passo a Cabrieres 
per diportarmé. Oh se vi fosse licito Misser Jacomo el dimorare 
en la dicta valle, di certo vi rimcrescereste di tutto il mondo, nor 
che de la Corte del Papa.’—Speaking of the pleasure he received 
from rural retirement anvong the ‘ colli foschi’ of the Sorga, he par- 

treularly mentions Laura’s residence in Avignon. 

‘ Ma mia fortuna a me sempre nemica 

Mi risospigne al loco ov’ io mi sdegno 

Veder nel fango il bel tesoro mio..—Son. 222. 

Tn 1341 Petrarch lost two friends, Giacomo Colonna, and Tom- 
miaso da Messma; but Laura (whom the author takes for one of the 
two) could not be said to die soon after the first, as she survived 
him seven years: at p. 37, we are told, ‘ that after the death of 
Laura, he took a warm part in the extraordinary enterprize of Ni- 
cola Rienzi;’ the authority of Villani, |. 12, c. 89, who'says that it 
took place on the 20th of May, and that Rienzi fled on the 15th 
of December, is confirmed by the letters of Petrarch to Riemzi, 
reproaching him with a change in his sentiments, and one to Lelio 
on the same subject, (Ep. Fam. |. 7. Epp. 5. 7,) which are dated 
November 27, and 29, and were written in 1347, a year before 
Laura’s death. 

It does not appear quite clear that Umil terreno, p. 68, means 
exclusively the country-seat where Lanta was born: for if at p. 16 
he allows that it is put in opposition ‘to the country of Florence,’ 
¢which is another error, as Arezzo where the poet was born, was 
am independent state, and could not be included in the country of 
Florence,) it may as certainly mean the territory of Avignon, 
(which is the sense of the word im old Italian authors,) for, at the 
time of her birth, the popes bad not long resided there, and Pe- 
trarch himself says ‘ locus angustus erat, domorum ed tempestate 
inops, incolarumque coltuvie exandans ;’ deed it was so poor a place 
that Pasquier is surprised the Pope could exchange Rome for an 
‘ arriére-coin de la France, un nid-d-corneille 4 regard de —— 
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But why must she be born at a picciol borgo at some distance. 
from Avignon, in order to account for Petrarch’s meeting her often 
in the country ?* And why must borgo, p. 70, mean a small vil- 
lage, when the very line is cited in the Dizionario dejla Crusca, 
with this explanation, ‘ il nome del borgo, a’ nostri antichi importa 
strada, fuor di citta, e per lo piu che risponda, o che cominci alle 
porte. The essayist need not be informed that Petrarch himself 
was born in the Borgo dell’ orto at Arezzo, aud that two streets 
in Florence are now called Borgo ogui Santi and Borgo Allegri, 
though at present far within the walls. 

The Abbé de Sade has quoted two manuscripts in which the 
contraction ptubs is found; the essayist says that the Abbé must 
prove that those two manuscripts are the most ancient, for if the 
oldest have the word perturbationibus at length, the abbreviation in 
the latter must be explained in that manner alone.— Baldelli, whose 
researches are the latest with which we are acquainted, and who 
has omitted nothing which could illustrate the life and writings of 
Petrarch, observes, ‘ su questi dati io feci nuove ricerche ed in 
Testo della Laurenziana (Cod. ix. Stroz. Sec. xiv. p. 23, of course 
one of the earliest,) la trovai (I’abbreviatura) scritta patubs, (the 
little dot over the a marks the abbreviation,) che seriza contrasto 
significa partubus e non perturbationibus, giacché solo nella prima 
voce I’ A. precede il T. ed il B.’ we may add, that persons con- 
versant in manuscripts of nearly the same age, well know that 

atbus. is the abbreviation of partibus. But, says the essayist, 
‘ at the distance of two hundred years from the death of Petrarch, 
it was no difficult matter for the possessor of this manuscript of 
Virgil, which is said to exhibit a great number of notes on its mar- 
gin, in the genuine hand writing of the poet, to have fabricated one 
additional note in imitation of that hand writing of which -he had 
before him so many specimens.—Who was to forge this note 
200 years after? the Virgil was never in the possession of any one 
of the Sade family, and was never brought as an argument that be- 
cause it recorded that Laura was born and died at Avignon, she must 
have belonged to that family —Velutello was the first who doubted 
its authenticity, because he had an hypothesis to support; but 
Filelfo, who is the oldest commentator on Petrarch, (except Ben- 
venuto da Imola,) and who was born only twenty-four. years after 
his death, believed it to be genuine, and it appears in many MS. 
copies of the 14th century. When Petrarch’s library was dispersed, 
the Virgil came into the hands of his friend Giovanni Dondi, a phy- 
sician at Padua, who died in 1380; it descended .to his brother, 


‘ 





* The expression ‘ ma assai fu bel paese,’ proves that the Comtat’d’Avignon, as 6 
general term, and not her own country residence, was the meaning of the poct. 
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then to‘his son, who having transcribed the note into a copy of Pe- 
trarch’s Poems, parted with it, and it became the property of Ga- 
leazo Maria, fifth Duke of Milan, and was placed in the library of 
Pavia; this appears from an inscription by another hard in the 
book GL MDXML. Quin. Petrarca Miiilxxxx—When Pavia was 
taken by the French in 1499, this manuscript fell into the hands 
of Antonio Pirro; it successively came into the possession of An- 
tonio Agostino and Fulvio Orsino, at whose death, in 1600, it was 
bought, at a very high price, by the Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, 
and placed in the Ambrosian Library at Milan,—it is now at Paris. 
It appears that this Virgil (the favourite companion of Petrarch) 
was a kind of register, in which he noted down the deaths of his 
friends, for in the year 1795, when the parchment, which was a little 
torn, became detached from the cover, the Librarians observed 
some writing; they endeavoured to remove the whole page, but it 
adhered so strongly to the board, as to leave some of'the ink upon 
it; however, not without much difficulty, they discovered the fol- 
lowing inscriptions, indisputably in Petrarch’s hand writing, which, 
as they are a literary curiosity, and confirm the authenticity of the 
disputed note, we shall present to the reader; 


* Johannes noster homo natus ad laborem ad dolorem meum et vivens 
gravibus atque perpetuis me curis exercuit, et acri dolore moriens 
vulneravit, qui cum paucos letos dies vidisset in vita sud, obiit anno 
Dni. 1361, zxtatis sue xxiv. die Julii x. seu 1x. medio noctis inter 
diem Veneris, et Sabbati. Rumor ad me pervenerat x1i11° mensis ad 
vesperam. Obiit autem Mlii in illo publico excidio pestis insolito, 
quz urbem illam hactenus immunem talibus malis nunc autem reperit 
atque invasit. 

‘Rumor autem primdm ambiguus 8° Augusti eodem anno per famu- 
lum meum Mlifo redeuntem, mox certus per famulum Dni Theatini 
Roma veriientem. 18 mensis ejusdem, Mercurii, sero ad me pervenit de 
obitu Socratis mei amici, sotii (sic orig.) fratrisque optimi, qui obiisse 
dicitur Babilone seu Avenione de mense Maii proximo. Amisi comitem 
et solatium vite mez. Recipe Xre [hu hos duos et reliquos quinque 
in eterna tabernacula tua, ut qui jam hic mecum amplius—eé i pos- 
sunt permutatione felicissima tecum sint. 

- + « « « « Heu mihi imo septem nec sciebam. 

Rumor quoque jampridem hic fuerat de obitu Philippi de Vitriaco 
Epi Meldensis Pris et amici mei. Hoc at die Dominica 22° Augusti 
compertum accepi. Dissimulabam, et credere recusabam. Heu mihi 
nimis crebescunt fortune vulnera. Eadem die atque hora percepi obi- 
tum optimi Pris ac Dni mei Philippi alterius Cavallionensis Epi ad 

uem est liber meus vite solitaria maximus rerum mearum pco. 

biit, heu prope jam solus sum. 

‘ Die Martis proximo 26 mensis inter nonam et vesperas rediit Gebel- 
linus de .... . . nuntius itidem infelicis, indigna, et crudelissima 
mortis Maynardi mei. 

* Anne 
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* Anno proximo scilicet 13.50 in vigilia Natalis de vespera rumor in- 
felicissimus ........ Jacobi de Catraria Dni Padue Dni et bene- 
factoris mei singularis, cujus nunquam sine suspiriis recordabor. 

‘ Dns Jacobinus Bossius vir probus et sapiens et mihi carissimus obiif 
1357 Novembr 25. Quod mihi redeunti a missa Katherine Virginis 
ab Ecclesia. Nbr non sine gravi vulnere mentis innotuit. 


All these cireumstances agree perfectly with the other writings 
of the poet, and with historical fact ; nor is it credible that any one 
would fabricate such documents, in order to make the note on 
Laura more plausible—The very minute circumstances of time 
and place when the eveuts happened, give this document an air of 
originality. 

We have already said that Filelfo lived near enough to the time 
of the poet, to be considered as a writer of authority. Perauzone, 
who republished his Commentary in 1515, remarks, Son. 158, 
* Una candida cerva,’ ‘ O quanto e mal inteso in parechi luoghi questo 
nostro Poeita; e per non avere vedute /e opere sue molt: che non 
sanno quello che dicano, qui reprendono M. F. Filelfo perche 
lui dice Madonna Laura aver avuto marito. Si come fu vero ne 
altrimente questo si puo intendere.—On referring to Son. 49. Pt, 
1. (Se voi poteste,) we find this Commentary of Filelfo—dice Pe- 
trarca che se lei potesse per questi suoi tali sdegni o per altri in- 
gegni et arte far si che lui non l’amasse, loderebbe tali suoi sdegni 
perche Misser Francesco habitapa presso di lei ella fece tanto col 
suo marito che gli tolse una stanza a un altra contrada d’ Avignone 

iu frequentata e piu notabile e questo solo per fuggire ogni ca- 
unnia. 

The article of the sonnet and medal is perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of the Abbé de Sade’s argument, but the author 
is not justified in calling the verses a ‘ rapturous love elegy.’ The 
yery first line is an attestation of Laura’s chastity ; and if the bus- 
band had as much reason to believe, as the world did, that Pe- 
trarch’s attachment was pure and honourable, how could he con- 
sider this certificate as ‘ the last insult a husband could sustain ?— 

. 188. 
The verses are indeed very indifferent, and that circumstance 
would rather prove that they were made in the short space of time 
betweey Laura’s death and burial ; besides, such a sonnet might be 
made as soon as a coffin; nor is it just to talk of the difficulty of 
engrossing fairly on parchment a sonnet of fourteen lines, as one of 
the proofs that it is a forgery. The argument drawn from the 
‘ perishable materials on which the sonnet was written is not con- 
clusive, unless the author can prove that all parchment buried with 
adead body for many years must necessarily perish, and the writing 
upon it be illegible : Cicely, the consort of Richard ‘Duke of York, 


who 
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who died in 1459, had about her neck, when taken up in the chan- 
cel of Fotheringay, in the reign of Elizabeth, a silver ribbon with a 
pardon from Rome, penned in a very fine Roman hand, and as fair 
and as fresh to be read as if it had been penned yesterday. Mr. 
Gough, who records the fact, adds that she was buried in a leaden 
coffin, but this would not preserve the parchment from ‘‘the juices 
of a putrifying carcase.’ ‘The author, arguing upon the improba- 
bility that either sonnet or medal was found in the grave, says, 
p- 93, ‘ thata medal of bronze, with a sculptured image and inscrip- 
tion, should have been moulded and cast jn the space of a few hours, 
is a fact that we may fairly pronounce to exceed all belief.’ The . 
author would mislead his readers if he wished them to suppose that 
the engraved medallion, p. 116, is a faithful representauion of the 
medal said to be found. Gabrielle Symeon, who yisited Avignon 
in 1557 twenty-four years after the discovery, says, p. 13, of his 
Illustres Observations Antiques en son dernier voyage d’Italie, 
‘ Mais que dirons nous d'une si bonne ville que celle d’ Avignon? 
14 od je ne trouvai chose —- antique, sinon depuis deux 
cens ans enca le sepulcre de Laura descouvert par le commande- 
ment du feu Roi Francois et une sienne medaille de p/omb que l'on . 
trouva sous son chef lors qu’ elle fut desenterrée, de laquelle je prins 
le double tel que l’on voit par la presente figure.’ She is there re- 
presented with her right hand on her breast, and her left extended 
and holding a scroll containing the letters M LAL. -She appears 
a picciolissima donna. As it was customary, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to put pieces of money into the mouths of the dead, and 
as this Jeaden medal (for it was not of bronze) was found sous son 
chef, under her head, having dropped through ; may we not hazard 
a conjecture, and say that this was a coi usually buried with the 
dead, and no portrait of Laura? The impression of the letters, as 
given by Symeon, is different from that of the author. Any one 
conversant in books ‘de re diplomatica’ knows that the letters may 
have been M V M V (which Symeon reads M L A L, and Maurice 
de Seves M L MI,) and may mean Maria Virgo, Maria Virgo ; or 
if Symeon mistook the I for a V, Maria Virgo, Mater Jesu. 

The translations of the sonnets, which are referred to in the 
course of the work, are executed with considerable fidelity and ele- 
gance. We select the following as no unfavourable specimen. 

* On the Prospect of Vaucluse. 
* Valle che de lamenti miei se’ piena. 
* Thou lonely vale, where in the fleeting years 
Of tender youth, I breath’d my amorous pain: 

<- Thou brook, whose silver stream receiv’d my tears, 
= Thy murmurs joining to my sorrowing strain ; 
I come, to visit all my former haunts again ! ' 
: . *O green- 
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* O green-clad hills, familiar to my sight! 
O well-known paths, where oft I wont to rove, 
Musing the tender accents of my love! 
Long use, and sad remembrance, now invite 
Again to view the scenes which once could give delight. 
* Yes, ye are still the same! though here I'meet 
No more that angel-form which beauty shed 
On universal nature! her dear feet 
Oft trod your paths: here rests in hallow’d earth her head ! 


We will only remark that the same accusation which has been 
made against the Abbé de Sade may be retorted on the author, for 
he has interpreted a passage with direct reference to his own argu- 
ment, which the original will not authorize. Why does he translate 
the mere matter of fact that ‘ she died and was buried,’ 


/ 





onde al ciel nuda é gita 
Lasciando in terra la sua bella spoglia, 
Here rests in hallowed earth her head ? 


The Postscript contains some information respecting the embel- 
lishments of this little volume, which are appropriate, and very 
beautifully executed. We protest against the authenticity of the 
portrait of Laura, p. 12; it has no air of originality, if we may judge 
from the engraving, and is so unlike all those of the 14th and 15th 
centuries prefixed to the manuscripts of Petrarch in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, that we are surprised the essayist could admit 
it-as a genuine representation; and still more, that when he looked 
at the print (if it be a faithful copy) he could say that ‘ the style 
and execution bear the marks of an early period of the art of 
painting.’ We beg leave to subjoin, that when Padre della Valla, 
the editor of the Lettere Sanesi, caused inquiries to be made at 
Avignon in 1782 after the portraits of Petrarch and Laura, he was 
informed that none existed either in the family of Sade or in the 
convent where Laura is supposed to be buried which could be 
called original. In the house of Pietro Bembo at Padua was a 
picture of St. Margaret copied from a fresco at Avignon, and said 
to be a portrait of Laura, The intelligent and accurate Morelli 
says, in his Notizie di Opere di Disegno, ‘ questa notizia riesce 
nuova.’ In the collection of the late Cardinal Zelada at Rome 
were two portraits of Petrarch and Laura which came from Avig- 
non: though confessedly copies, made 200 years after the death of 
Simon Memmi, they retain his manner. Laura holds a flower 
like a poppy in herhand, Baldinucci, in his account of Memmi’s 
fresco in the church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, says that 
a passage in the 27th Canzone of Petrarch, hitherto misinterpreted, 
may be illustrated by the portrait of Laura, for, upon serene 
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he found her green drapery very elegantly spotted, as it were, with 
little flowers like violets. 
* Negli occhi ho pur le violette e’l verde 
Di chi era nel principio di mia guerra 
Amor armato si, ch’ ancor mi sforza.’ 

Having given this statement of the argument in question, and 
offered such remarks as occurred to us, we leave the dispute to 
those whe feel interested for the reputation of Laura, and who are 
of opinion that, after a lapse of 400 years, it isa question of criti- 
cal inquiry whether she were a coquetting maid or a prudish wife. 








Art. XIII. Mr. Madison’s War. A dispassionate Inquiry into 
the Reasons alleged by Mr. Madison for declaring an offensive 
and ruinous War against Great Britain; together with some 
Suggestions as to a peaceable and constitutional Mode v avert- 
ing that dreadful Calamity. By a New England Farmer. 
Second Edition. Boston. 1812. 


F we could entertain the least doubt as to the author or charac- 
ter of the American war, the pamphlet now before us enables 
us fully to make up our minds on those points. We were alwafs 
of opinion, from the generak conduct of Mr. Madison, coupled 
with his well known predilection for French principles, that a se- 
cret understanding existed between him and Buonaparte. The 
* New England Farmer’ roundly asserts it, and proves the asser- 
tion. We consider his pamphlet as a production of no ordinary 
cast; it is evidently the offsprig of a powerful mind, accustomed 
to think deeply, and reason soundly. ‘The author of it is no theo- 
rist, no-speculator in politics; he deals in broad facts, and the con- 
clusions which he draws are irresistible. He has not thought fit to 
give his name; but the man who has designated himself so clearly 
as he has done in the following passage, can neither be unknown 
in America, nor wish that he should be unknown. 


* I have been in my early days honoured by my fellow citizens with 
the office of a representative in the legislation of my native state, a state 
dear to me by early associations, by having been the place of my nati- 
vity, by containing the ashes of my revered ancestors through six suc- 
cessive generations, by possessing within its bosom all the fruits of my 
own and their industry, and upon the prosperity of which state, my 
children, yet in their infancy, depend for their hopes of future success. 
These solemn considerations have created an attachment to it, which . 
neither the frowns of men in power, nor the temporary, and I hope re- 
mediable misfortunes into which our rulers are about to plunge it, can - 
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essentially weaken or impair. The oath administered to me in my ca- 
pacity of a legislator was, “ that the state of Massachusetts is, and of 
right ought to be, a free, sovereign, and independent state;” and this 
solemn oath, taken before an assembled people, and in the presence of 
the Supreme Being, I consider a sacred pledge that I will defend, up- 
hold, and maintain the rights and interests of this state against all hostile 
attempts whatsoever. Tome it is a matter of indifference, whether the 
attack upon these rights proceeds directly and openly from the Great 
Usurper and common enemy of all civilized states, or whether the same 
be made through the partiality or the mistakes of the men whom a ma- 
jority of our citizens have unfortunately elevated to ill-deserved power’ 
—page 1. 

Before our ‘ New Eagland farmer’ proceeds to examine the 
gross partiality for France displayed in Mr. Madison’s manifesto, 
and the ‘ black and bloody representation’ therein made of the 
conduct of Great Britain, for the unworthy purpose of gratifying 
the malice of Buonaparte, he deems it proper to glance at some of 
the events in the history of Mr, Madison’s public character and 
conduct, which, we perfectly agree with him, are the more impor- 
tant to be known, as they tend to shew an habitual inclination to 
the views and interests of the tyrant of Europe; and to satisfy 
every reasonable man, that this war of Mr, Madison is, to all im 


tents and purposes, a French war, and not an American one: that: 


he has plunged into it, as we have said, for French interests; nay 
more, that he has plunged into it in. conformity with repeated or- 
ders from France. 

Mr. Madison, we are told, was, in early life, a leading man of 
the French party in the revolutionary congress, which endeavoured 
to bend all the efforts and energies of America to the views 
of, the French cabinet. Mr. Madison was of the party who in- 
structed the American ministers abroad to make no peace with- 
out the consent and concurrence of Frauce; he was one of those 
who opposed the treaty of peace made by Mr, Jay and Mr, Adams; 
who, in compliance with the wishes of France, attempted a cen- 
sure upon those ministers for having dared to negociate a most ad- 
vantageous and honourable treaty without the consent of the 
French government. ‘True to his first opinions, Mr. Madison was 
resolutely bent, at a subsequent period, to promote the views and 
interests of revolutionary France. In 1794 he strenuously opposed 
General Washington’s pacific mission to England; he was in’ fa- 
vour, as he has uniformly been, of direct hostility with Great Bri- 
tain; he was in favour of the sequestration of British property; and 
opposed every measure that tended to heal the breach between the 

_twocountries. To please the revolutionary rulers of France, he 
pro sed a warfare on British commerce. The resolutions which 
e brought forward were the same, in character, with the _ 
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tinental system of Buonaparte ; and of the same complexion with 
the corresponding, co-o ing measures of embargo and non-inter- 
course, the precious offspring of Jefferson and himself. It was 
Mr. Madison who arraigned our colonial system, and apologised 
for the French decrees as mere municipal regulations; who con- 
demned Great Britain for prohibiting a trade with her open enemy, 
and excused France for cutting off America from ‘all trade with 
Friendly and neutral powers ; who defended the infamous aggres- 
sions of Buonaparte on those powers, as a legitimate exercise of 
unquestionable sovereignty. It was Mr. Madison who wrote 
against the author of ‘ War in Disguise.’ It was Mr. Madison 
who, in a moment of intemperate zeal for his friend and ally, indis- 
creetly told Mr. Randolph that ‘ France wanted money, and must 
have it!’ it was this same Mr. Madison who, when Secretary of 
State; did not disguise his opinion that England must fall in ‘the 
struggle with France, and that therefore the wisest policy for Ame- 
rica to pursue was that of conciliating Buonaparte. 

* Such is the picture of Mr. Madison’s conduct in relation to the two 
belligerents, before he had the boldness to come out and declare himself 
on the side of ‘France; before he dared to tell this people (as by his 
measures he has done) that their fortunes must be hereafter inseparably 
attached to those of Buonaparte, and that we must be tied to the cha- 
riot wheels of this conqueror, in his triumphal entry into his capital.’ 
—p. 9. 

But it is not merely the political partialities of the President that 
rouse the indignation of the ‘ New England farmer;’ he is equally 
scandalized at his want of political veracity, which has destroyed 
all confidence in his public assertions ; which has disgraced America 
in the eyes of the whole world by the gross exaggerations against 
Great Britain contained in his manifesto; and, among other things, 
by a repetition of his former message with respect to the pretended 
discovery of Heury’s intrigues, wherein he asserts a calumny against 
his fellow citizens, which he knew to be falge and unfounded. 


‘ Instead of honourably acquitting the citizens of Boston, as he ought 
to have done, of any participation in Henry's views or designs, he boldly 
asserts that ** Henry was employed in intrigues with disaflected citizens 
in the United States, having for their object a subversion of our go- 
vernment, and a dismemberment of the uniun.” 

* NoW he well knew, at the time he penned that sentence, (and he has 
since repeated the same sentence in the manifesto) that Henry expressly 
declared that he never opened the subject of his mission,to any cilizen 
of the United States, 

. ‘A man capable of so insidious and unfounded an aspersion on the 
citizens of his own country, on men who will not yield to him in patriot- 
ism or spirit, might well be expected tobe little scrupulous about the 
térms he might use towards a foreign nation, especially when those term’ 
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of reproach fall in with the passions of the ignorant part of his sup- 
porters, whom it has been the business of their leaders to inflame and te 
deceive.’—p. 6. ‘ 

Such is Mr. Madison’s political character as described by the 
New England farmer. His hostile feeling against England, and 
his partiality for France, will be farther developed as we eed 
in the examination of his message to Congress, which impelled that 
body to declare, by a small majority, an offensive war against Great 
Britain. is examination will comprize the first of the five heads 
under which the ‘ farmer’ arranges his arguments against the war, 
and the only one, in fact, in which ‘ British interests’ are particu- 
larly concerned. Under this head he has shewn, with great clear- 
ness, that all the charges brought forward by Mr. Madison against 
Great Britain are grossly exaggerated, aud that they might ali of 
them without exception have been adjusted, if the American go- 
vernment had been so disposed—but that the alleged causes of 
complaint have purposely been made to produce considerable irri- 
tation, in conformity with the expectations and wishes of France. 

It was too remarkable a feature, in this message of the President, 
to be overlooked by the New England farmer, that the first and 
most prominent point should relate to the impressment of American 
seamen. The language of complaint is studied to inflame and ir- 
ritate the passions of the populace; and, at the same time, an in- 
sidious attack is made on the British doctrine of claiming and taking 
Aer own seamen out of American merchant ships, though she does 
it on the-established public law that ‘ every sovereign has a right to 
the services of his subjects, and especially in time of war’—a doc- 
trine maintained by all sovereign states, and sanctioned by the opi- 
nions of Grotius, Vattell, Puffendorff, and all other writers on the 
law of nations, and a practice enforced by Great Britain towards 
America, generally speaking, with more moderation than is consis-. 
tent with so alarming, so serious, so distressing an evil, as that which 
results from harbouring English seamen in the merchant ships of 
America. That among a number of men sprung from the same 
parent stock, speaking the same language, having the same habits, 
aad engaged in the same pursuits, an American may occasionally be 
mistaken for an Englishman, ought not to be a matter of surprize; 
much less of such wilful misrepresentations ; for we have no hesita- 
tion in saying it is an absolute falsehood, though asserted by such 
high authority and in so formal and solemn a manner, ‘ that, under 

t of searching for her seamen, thousands of American citizens, 
under the saf of publig laws, and of their national flag, have 
been torn from their country and from every thing dear to them.’ 
We have stated in a former article that the whole number of real 
Americans serving Say Soe Se ea ae ee 
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thousand. On farther inquiry, we are perfectly satisfied that they 
do not amount to any thing like half that number; and that, instead 
of three out of four who carry about with them ‘ certificates of 
American citizenship,’ nine out of ten are native Scotchmen or 
Irishmen. In corroboration of our statement let us hear the 
opinion of the New England farmer— ; 


‘The whole .number of sailors, pretended to have been impressed 
from our ships, for fifteen years past, was 6258 out of 70,000, and of 
which all but 1500 have been restored. Of this remainder, at least one 
half are probably British seamen, and of the residue it is probable that 
at least another moiety entered voluntarily. The whole number of 
British seamen in their marine, or public sheps only, is 150,000, and in 
their merchant ships, over whom they have a perfect control, 240,000. 
Is it probable, we ask, that for the sake of gaining 1500 seamen, they 
would hazard the peace of their country ?” 


Certainly not. We have already stated that the government 
has no desire for the services of American seamen in the British 
navy; and we believe that our officers feel as little desire to be 
troubled with them; but it is their duty to insist upon the right of 
examining the crews of American vessels, in order to ascertain 
whether any British seamen, .or deserters from the navy may be 
evading the service of their country, under the feigned character 
of American citizens; which is the more necessary as the American 

overnment is known to encourage this disgraceful seduction. It 
is to check, as the Farmer justly supposes, the disposition of our 
seamen to enter into the American service, of whom, he says, it 
is generally admitted that they have from 30 to 50,000—to say 
nothing of those who are known to be serving in their ships of 
war from which we have disclaimed the right of taking them. But 
let us, with the author, consider the question in the abstract. 


‘ A belligerent and neutral nation speak the same language and have © 
the same general character. The belligerent wants her citizens for the 
defence of her existence. The neutral wants them for profit—the 
neutral offers thirty dollars per month, and the belligerent can afford 
but fifteen. The belligerent loses 40,000 seamen, which the neutral 
harbours and employs. 

* The belligerent assumes the right to reclaim her own subjects, and 
so far as respects them she is right; she is supported by the law of 
nations; but in the exercise of this right instances of mistake or mis- 
conduct will occur: ought the neutral to complain unless she takes 
effectual measures to prevent the entry of the seamen of the belligerent 
into her service? much less ought she to complain if she entices by 
high rewards, and countenances by fraudulent protections, such seamen 
of the belligerent in deserting the standard of their country ;—yet such is 
the fact well known to every man on the sea coast—Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia employ three Joreign seamen to one 
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American—yet these are the men from whom our complaints proceed.’ 
——p. ll. 


‘We have ‘it indeed under the hands of fifteen hundred ‘free 
electors of the county of Rockingham, in their eloquent and spirited 
memorial to Mr, Madison against the war, that the impressment 
of American seamen is a subject of ‘ great misrepresentation ;’ that 
the number of cases has been ‘ extravagantly exaggerated ;’ that 
the ‘reputed number bears little relation to the true number; — 
that mauy of the memorialists, constantly employed in commercial 
pursuits from 1783 until the ocean became unnavigable, as to 
them, -by the embargo of 1807, ‘ never suffered the loss of one 
native American. seaman by impressment.’ ‘ It is well worthy of 
notice,’ they observe, ‘ that the greatest apparent feeling on this 
subject of impressment, and the greatest disposition to wage war 
on that account, are entertained by the representatives of those 
states which have no seamen at all of their own.’ 

Whence then proceeds all this prodigious whining about ‘the 
cruelty of dragging “American citizens on board ships of war of a 
foreign nation, of exiling them to distant and deadly climes, of 
risquing their precious lives in the battles of their oppressors, and 
of making them the melancholy instruments of taking away those 
of their own brethren? Such moral and pathetic preaching, as the 
farmer observes, sits but ill on the lips of that man who encourages 
the seduction of British subjects from their allegiance, and then 
compels them to turn their arms against their sovereign and fellow 
subjects. It ill becomes him to talk of the severity of British dis- 
sighs, at the moment that a brave British sailor was brutally 
tarred and feathered on board the American frigate Essex, because 
he refused to violate his oath of allegiance! We will not stop to 
degrade the British navy by condescending to enter mto any com- 
parison between the high order, the discipline and comfort of an 
English man of war and an American frigate—we disdain any 
wick comparison ; but we cannot forbear noticing the contrast be- 
tween the honourable and manly feelmg of Captaim Dacres, (who, 
rather than desire men calling themselves Americans, to fight 
against their assumed country, submitted to weaken his already re- 
duced crew,) with the infamous conduct of Rodgers, who, on his 
arrival at Boston, finding that neither art nor bribery could prevail 
on the Guerriere’s men to forfeit their allegiance and become 
traitors, ordered them to be turned out into the street, with the 
view of accomplishing his purpose by exposing them to distress 
and starvation.* 
~ The next unfounded assertion of Mr. Madison states, that the 
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* See Court Martial on Captain Dacres, and the Guerriere ship’s company. 
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‘ remonstrances’ and ‘ expostulations’ and the proposition of Ame- 
fica ‘ to enter into arrangements’ respecting the impressment of 
American seamen, passed without effect. Has he forgotten, we 
would ask him, the communication made to him when Secretary 
of State, by Mr. Monroe, in which the latter distinctly says ‘ that 
Lords Holland and Auckland had. proposed to him the basis of 
an arrangement, which they were ready to make on that subject, 
and which he believed would be satisfactory to the two countries?’ 
Has he forgotten that Mr. Jefferson thought fit to reject a treaty, 
honorable and advantageous to both countries, and expressly pro- 
viding for this subject, which those two noble Lords had made and 
signed conjointly with Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney? On which 
side were then manifested those ‘ conciliatory dispositions’ of which 
Mr. Madison boasts? 

The expedient which Mr. Madison intimates, that British, or 
supposed British seamen, instead of beimg taken out of American 
ships by military officers, ought to be carried into some port for 
adjudication like other property, is quite worthy, as the farmer 
observes, of a man who lives in a slave state; but the American 
merchants will not feel themselves under great obligations for the 
suggestion of a plan which would carry their ships some hundred 
leagues probably out of their course, in order to establish the citi- 
zenship of some doubtful character on board. 

If it be asked what object Mr. Madison can have in view by 
pushing into the foreground of his manifesto, with so many gross 
misrepresentations, the question of taking seamen out of American 
ships, we answer, the greatest that can actuate a weak but am- 
bitious man—his existence as a political character hangs upon the 
issue of the ensuing election. I[t must be borne in mind that 
America is divided into two great parties, the federal party com- 
posed of the most respectable merchants and farmers of the north- 
ern states, and the anti-federal party, which embrace all those of 
the southern states, mostly in the interest of the French, together 
with the motley mob of all the sea-port towns. By the anti-fede- 
ralists Mr. Madison was first brought imto notice. Since that 
time his connections, .his bias, and his prejudices, have imvariably 
been French. By the French party and the mob, he was brought 
into power; by the same party and the same mob only, has he the. 
chance of preserving it. We are at the same time willing to con- 
fess, that while we condemn Mr. Madison for shewing more par- 
tiality for France, and more malignant feelings towards this coun- 
try, than is dignified in one vested with sovereign power, we are 
strongly convinced that the fault is partly attributable to the nature 
of the constitution of his ‘ virtuous, free and powerful nation’, It 
N 4 was 
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‘was the opinion of one of the few able men* which America has pro- 
duced, that im framing the republican government, too much influence 
was given to the people, and tov little to the executive officer; 
who, stripped as he was of the externals of sovereign authority, and 
liable to revert to the condition of a subject, and to resume his 
station among the mass of the people, could only command respect 
by extraordinary talent, or great personal influence ; that a weak or 
a wicked man, presiding in troublesome times over the councils of 
the nation, wieout the requisite personal qualifications—with too 
much ambition and too little virtue to retire from a situation which 
he could neither fill with credit to himself, nor advantage to the 
nation—-would have no other resource than to call in the aid of the 
mob for his support. Mr. Madison has furnished the first prac- 
tical proof of the soundness of this doctrine; and this defect of 
power, must be his apology. Gibbon has somewhere observed, 
that the world has been willing to grant to statesmen, under the 
name of policy, a very liberal indulgence of falsehood, craft and 
insincerity in all public transactions. ‘The American President has, 
we think, ventured to draw upon the world for his full share of this 
indulgence. His war manifesto is an accumulated repetition of all 
the injurious falsehoods which have so often been advanced by him 
against Great Britain, and as often refuted; and, as to his craft and 
insincerity, we must beg leave to refer our readers to the ‘ New 
England farmer.’ ‘ , 

In assigning to Mr. Madison the merit of having first practically 
exposed this radical defect in the American constitution, we by no 
means wish to deprive his predecessor of the honour of being the 
Sirst see appealed to the passions and the prejudices of the 
mob. We have not forgotten the two occasions on which he 
licly called upon the ‘ citizens and inhabitants’ of the United States 
to commit ‘acts of hostility and outrage against British officers, 
which would disgrace any civilized society ; nor the terms im which 
he extols the tumultuous proceedings of the rabble of Norfolk, as 
being ‘ pronounced with an emphasis and unanimity never before 
exceeded.’+ What says this ‘ virtuous republican’ to the ‘ em- 
phasis’ of the proceedings at Baltimore? . 

We have no doubt that the sole cause of Mr. Jefferson’s having 
retired from the presidency was a conviction that the little power 
granted to him by the constitution was gradually slipping from kis 
hands.. Mr. Madison, with fewer qualities to retain that power, 
is about to make the desperate experiment of throwing himself into 
the hands of the populace, always capricious and imconstant to- 
wards their votary; but, in the present case, the mob to which he 





* The late Colonel Hamilton. 
* See Jefferson's proclamation of 1806 and message of 1807. 
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appeals is composed of the dregs and outcasts of all nations. They 
ee however for his views. The puerile, but not less in- 
jurious, measures of embargo, non-intercourse, and non-importa- 
tion had disgusted the merchants and farmers of the northern states. 
They were not to be convinced that the British Orders in Council 
called for any such neasures on the part of America. They were 
told, however, by the person (we ferget his name) who in 1811 
brought up the report of the Committee on foreign relations, that 
these Orders in Council were alone a sufficient cause for war; and 
we verily believe that, at that time, Mr. Madison had completely 
made up his mind to go to war with Great Britain,* on the sole 
ground of the Orders in Council. 

Why then, it may be asked, is this mam grievance, which has 
employed a five years’ negociation, been thrown so completely 
in the background in Mr. Madison’s war manifesto? We think 
jt admits of an easy explanation. Having determined on war, it 
was necessary to shew some strong cause to render the measure 
palatable and popular. Now it was just possible that the Orders 
in Council, which last year were alone sufficient cause of war, 
would be revoked. It was known in America that they were con- 
ditionally, and it was conjectured they might be absolutely, repeal- 
ed. If they were not repealed, they would always tell among the 
justifiable causes of war; but if they were, and the President had 
pushed them forward as the ‘ head and front of our offending,’ as 
they were till now considered to be, the ostensible cause of war 
would thus have been removed, and all minor grievances mere 
pomts for future adjustment. It was safer, therefore, at any 
rate, as his pledge to France must be redeemed, to bring for- 
ward something, better calculated than the Orders in Council, 
to come home to the business and the bosoms of the multi- 
tude: ‘ the starving wives and helpless children of their enslaved 
citizens;’ the ‘ blood spilt’ by British cruizers ‘ hovering on their 
coasts;’ the ‘ daily victims of lawless violence committed on 
the great and common highway of nations’: these were topics 
which every seafaring man could understand; they were suited to 
inflame the passions, and work on the feelings, of every mother, 
wife and child, who had a son, or a husband, or a father on the 





* The American farmer strongly insinuates that France knew before the repeal of 
her decrees would reach America, war would be declared by Mr. Madison i 
Great Britain ; that a copy of his war message went in the Wasp to France. * There 
is a collateral fact,’ he o es, ‘ which puts this question. at rest. Mr. Barlow did 
teil an American gentleman in Paris, in May last, thirty days before the declaration of 
war in this country, that war was or would be declared immediately by America against 
Great Britain ; and advised him to regulate his concerns accordingly ; and that genile- 
man did write to is friends in Salem to take measures for his exchange in case he should 
be taken prisoner on his return.’ Preface, p. 8. 
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“common highway; they were the best of all ible war- 
«whoops for the women and children, (those essentially constituent 
parts of all efficient mobs,) to vociferate ; and no one will deny the 
efficiency of Mr. Madison’s mob, when he reflects on the late pro- 
ceedings of the American Septembrizers at Baltimore, worthy of 
' the worst days of the worst man who ever presided over revolution- 
ary France. Had he really wished for some evcut, that might place 
‘his government on a parallel with that.of Robespierre, the wanton 
and atrocious murder of a general officer of seventy-three years of 
age, who had ‘ done the state some service,—the friend of Wash- 
ington who created that state,—might set his heart at rest on this 
point. 
To this ‘ virtuous’ moh and their antifederal leaders, the avow- 
ed friends of France, Mr. Madison looks for the regeneration of 
dis political -life, and the condition is—war with England. : No 
wonder then that the revocation of the Orders m Council was re- 
ceived as a'thankless boon. ‘They do not even occupy the second 
place in the President’s war manifesto. Next to the whining la- 
mentation about ‘ enslaved citizens’ comes the old story of British 
cruizers * hovering on their coasts,’ and of American blood wan- 
tonly spilt within the sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction.’ And 
why, we would ask, do British cruizers hover on their coast? Be- 
cause, with that justice and impartiality which this ‘ virtuous re- 
ublic’ exercises between the two belligerents, British ships were 
interdicted its ports, while those of l'rance were not only protected 
therein, but French privateers allowed to fit out for the purpose of 
making hostile excursions against our trade, and, happily, against 
that of their protectors also. 

But would it be credited that, after the full and: satisfactory 
atonement made and accepted for the affair of the Chesapeake, 
Mr. Madison should agam bring forward this old grievance as 
the second cause of his war; with an additional charge agaist 
our government, as unfounded as it is illiberal, that, instead of 
pttnishing its officers when called upon, it heaped upon them 
marks of honour and confidence? What! is it no punishment to 
a brave and unoffending officer, invested with his sovereign’s com- 
mission, to be arraigned and tried, as Captain Whitby was, on a 
charge of murder? Is it nothing for a flag officer to be reprimand- 
ed, and superseded in a high command, as Admiral Berkeley was, 
and that too before the American government had time to prefer a 
complaint? Is mortified pride—is wounded honour nothing? We 
can readily understand that Mr. Madison is not much alive to pu- 
nishments of this nature ;—had he indeed possessed those nice feel- 
ings of honour which ought always to distinguish men placed in 
high situations, he would not, as the ‘ farmer’ observes, have been 
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‘ so perfectly msensible to the multiplied wrongs and insults, the 
kicks and cuffs, the robberies and plunders of France.’ Mr. Cham- 
gny told General. Armstrong that the Americans were ‘ without 
onour, without energy, and less free than the colony of Jamaica.’ 
The whole history of the Chesapeake, the proffered atonement often 
repeated, and as often rejected on some frivolous pretence, the re- 
uewal of complaint after the acceptance of apology, betray a little 
and disingenuous mind, aud forcibly prove with what reluctance 
the American President parts with a popular grievance, when di- 
rected against Great Britain.: 

The third complaint in point of order, in the President's war 
message, is comprehended under a long tirade against our ‘ pre- 
teuded’ or ‘ mock’ blockades, as he is pleased to.call them; after 
which, at length, comes hobbling on ‘ the sweeping system of block- 
ades, under the name of Orders m Council.’ These calumniated 
Orders, thus apparently almost forgotten, neglected, and thrust 
into the background—the ostensible cause of the whole quarrel— 
the fruitful source of a five years’ negociation—are now dwindled 
away into a collateral grievance not even of secondary importance. 
But we shall not thus suffer them to escape observation, as Mr. 
Madison is now disposed to do.- There is a history appended to 
them which the ‘ New England farmer’ has developed, and which, 
im our opinion, proves incontrovertibly the existence of a secret 
understanding between Mr. Madison and Buonaparte. We shall 
accompany the farmer through this part of the President’s war mes- 
sage, as being both curious and important. 

The Orders in Council, it seems, when first known in America, 
were received by all parties without surprize or emotion ; all seemed 
to acquiesce in the justice and propriety of that measure of retalia- 
tion which, it was evident to all, Great Britam was at length reluc- 
tantly compelled to adopt. ‘The American merchants soon accoin- 
modated themselves to a new state of things, which they justly 
ascribed to the anti-commercial and tyrannical principles of the 
Freuch despot. ‘The federal party at once avowed the justice and 
moderation of Great Britain im her retaliatory orders; the admini- 
stration even seemed to acquiesce for some time, till M. ‘Turreau 
had received his dispatches from France and communicated to Mr. 
Madison the tone which it was expected America would adopt. 
Having thus got their cue, the friends of administration made the 
discovery that the decrees of France, from her want of power to 
enforce them, were only to be considered as empty threats; that 
they coul’’ uot therefore consistently afford a reasonable excuse for 
the retaliatory orders of Great Britain which she had the power ef- 
fectually to execute. They then discovered, in the second place, 
(though long afterwards,) that Great Britain, by her order of 
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blockade of May, 1806, being the first aggressor, was entirely pre- 
cluded from setting up the plea of retaliation. And thirdly, it was 
cluded that America, though she might not chuse to sabmit to the 
‘rench decrees, was not obliged to resist them. 
With regard to the first pomt, we well remember the eagerness 
with which Mr. Pinckney contended for the innocent character of 
’ the French decrees from the inability of the enemy to execute them. 
Admitting this to be the case, their justification, on such grounds, 
would establish one of the most. vague and uncertain rules, and the 
most unjust measure of right, that were ever pretended to be set up; 
would recognise a ows that never was, and never could be, ad- 
mitted in any case, either of morals or legislation. 'To measure 
the criminality of an act by the degree of power of the perpetrator 
to execute it, would be to adopt a rule as capricious and uncertain, 
as it would be absurd and unjust. 


‘ If France,’ he observes, ‘ from the superior force and vigilance of 
her enemy, has been enabled to burn, sink, and destroy only fifty of our 
ships, who have committed the deadly sin of trading with her enemy ; 
and, if this degree of weakness renders the French decrees legitimate, 
or at least innocent, pray will any of the statesmen who condemn Great 
Britain on this ground, give us the arithmetical rule by which we are to 
know when such outrageous vivlations of national law become the fair 
subject of retaliation? Suppose, instead of the existing inequality as to 
naval power, France was able to keep a flying fleet of burning ships 
constantly on the ocean, and in place of fifty she should burn five hun- 
dred ships a year, for the enormous transgression of selling their surplus 
produce to the excommunicated English nation, would this vary the 
question of right? In the /atter case, it is obvious that neutrals would 
be deterred from supplying Great Britain, and she would most essentia]- 
ly suffer. But can her rights depend upon so loose and vague a crite- 
rion? Do any rights repose upon so varying and shifting a foundation? 

* Great Britain reasoned as al! men of prudence reason: this is a novel 
and most enormous pretension; this is no less than an avowed attempt 
to shut me out of the pale of civilised nations. She adopted the pru- 
dent maxim, principiis obsta—oppose the first inroads on my rights. 
And, I would ask, where is the judicious and honest statesman, who will 
point out the precise mark at which she ought to have aimed? Ought 
she to have waited until the evil was brought home to her doors, until 
her deserted ports and ruined commerce should warn her that her case 
was without remedy? 

‘ France, from the commencement, and until the present time, has 
executed her decrees to the utmost extent of her power, and she at this 
moment boasts of their wisdom and efficacy in humbling and enfeebling 
her enemy, and still confides in their sufficiency to destroy him,’ pp. 20, 
Zi. 


~ Tf, ‘however, from our decided naval superiority Buonaparte had 
enly a very limited power of enforcing his decrees on the i 
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had ample scope for the exercise of it on the contment of Europe; 
and he was not tardy im letting it be understood that he meant not 
to confine their operation to France. By his arms, or his influence, 
they were enforced in Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, and 
Denmark. He not only declared that British goods should not en- 
ter France, but that every neutral ship, which had traded with Great 
Britain, should be denationatlised; and, if caught within or without 
his ports, confiscated; and this novel and monstrous system, destruc- 
tive of all free commerce, and worthy of dark and uncivilised ages 
—this system, kindly characterised by Mr. Madison as a mere mu- 
nicipal nares: was contrived for the avowed purpose of de- 
stroying Great Britai.—Yet, if Mr. Madison’s doctrine be worth 
any thing, it goes to this, that the belligerent against whom it was 
levelled has no cause for complaimt, much less for retaliation; and 
that those denationalised neutrals have no right to resist or resent it. 

* This principle, more dreadful than the popish doctrine of excom- 
munication, has been likened to the Navigation Acts of Great Britain, 
acts which simply limit the importation of British products to British 
bottoms; but you may search the history of Algiers, Morocco, and 
Tunis in vain for any example of the extended tyranny and profligacy 
of the decrees of France. . 

* Put then their operation on the ocean out of the question, take 
them as they xow are admitted to be enforced, even by Mr. Madison, 
they are the most enormous violations of all neutral rights, and the 

reatest invasion on the principles of modern civilised nations, which 
the world has ever seen—Yet this operation of the decrees has been jus- 
tified by Mr. Madison, though it is tenfold more injurious to us than all 
their possible effect on the ocean. ‘The captures in Denmark alone are 
more than five times as great in amount as all the captures under the 
British Orders in Council in the first four years of their operation. There 
is an end then to the argument that France could not enforce her decrees, 
because she Aas done it in a most extensive and calamitous degree.” 

But it is alleged, in the second place, that Great Britain, by her 
blockade of May, 1806, was the aggressor, and was therefore 
precluded from setting up the plea of retaliation on the Berlin de- 
cree, which was itself, in fact, a retaliatory measure on the previous 
order of blockade. ‘ This,’ says our New England Farmer, ‘ is one 
of the most affrontive arguments that was ever thrown in the face of 
an intelligent people ;’ ‘ for,’ as he observes, ‘ the idea of this order 
of blockade of May, 1806, being a violation of neutral rights, or 
an infringement of the Jaw of nations, never occurred to Mr. Jef- 
ferson or to Mr. Madison, or any of their party, until July, 1810, 
more than four years after the obnoxious order had been in full 
and continued operation—‘ a singular sort of invasion of our 
rights,’ he continues, ‘ which neither the fault-finding cabinet of 
France, nor the still more jealous and irritable council at Washing- 
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ton, had for four years been able to discover—yet such is the fact.” 
He farther remarks, that when Mr. Q. Adams was brought over 
to defend Mr. Madison’s administration by attackmg the Orders 
an Council, he did not venture to trust himself on the newly disco- 
vered plea of the British aggression of May, 1806, but more pru- 
dently went back for a defence of France to the rule of the 
war of 1756. * ‘There were among us some, says the farmer, 
‘ who thought that he might as well have urged the imvasion of 
France by Edward the Black Prince” 


* But what,” he adds, ‘ ought to set this question for ever at rest, 
and to crimson the faces of our administration and committees when- 
ever they bring forward this argument, is this—that Mr. Monroe, our 
resident minister at St. James’s, communicated this order with great sa- 
tisfaction to our government, and expressed his conviction that it was 
a favorable measure, and indicative of the disposition of the British ca- 
binet to conciliate this country. In truth, it was the measure of Mr. 
Fox, and was intended to give a proof to America of his disposition to 
reconcile, if possible, the commercial interests of America with the 
principles absolutely essential to the British power and existence. It 
is an order, very singularly expressed, but it was understood, and intended 
and executed, in such a manner as to leave open all our trade with, 
France and Holland, except such as the admitted principles of the law 

f nations forbade.’—p. 24. 


We can positively state, from our own knowledge, that the far- 
mer is completely borne out in asserting that ‘ this blockade was 
as vigorously enforced, and as fully supported by actual investment, 
as the law of nations recognized by themselves requires.” We hap- 
pen to know that Lord Keith, who then commanded the Downs 
station and in the north sea, bad no Jess than 160 ships of war un- 
der his immediate orders, 90 of which were employed in the actual 
blockade of the ports from the Elbe to Cape la Hogue, which, 
including all the rivers, creeks, and harbours, do not exceed thirty, 
or one-third of the number of ships employed to watch them; and 
that all the harbours, from La Hogue to Brest, were effectually 
blockaded by the squadrons under the several admirals commanding. 
at Portsmouth, Plemouth, Guernsey, and the Channel Fleet. Yet 
Mr. Madison has the effrontery to stigmatize it as a ‘ mock,’ ‘ pre- 
tended,’ and ‘ paper’ blockade, and to assert that Great Britaim, not 
content with ‘ occasional expedients’ for laying waste their neutral 
trade, had resorted to the ‘ sweeping system of blockades,’ under 
the names of ‘ Orders in Council,’ which has been moulded and 
managed as might best suit its ‘ political. views,’ its ‘ commercial 
jealousies,’ or the ‘ avidity of British cruizers.’ Mr. Madison 
knows that the only modification which they have undergone: was 
that of April, 1809, which was made’ expressly to favour America, 
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by opening to her the Baltic, the German Ocean, the foreign pos- 
sessions of the French and Dutch, and part of Italy. i 

But what shall we say if it appear that this first aggression 
of 1806, which is now represented as the immediate cause of the 
Berlin decree, was, for the first time, suggested by Mr. Ma- 
dison, in 1809, (through General Armstrong to Buonaparte,) as a 
justifiable cause of the French decrees !—that this’ blockade of 
1806, which was approved by Mr. Monroe,—was not objected 
against by Mr. Jefferson in 1808,—was not even mentioned by Mr. 
Madison in the arrangement made with Mr. Erskine m 1809—but 
that this great and atrocious injury done to France and America, for- 
gotten, neglected, and not once adverted to in a four years’ negocia- 
‘tion,—was brought forward, for the first time, to make a principal 
figure in 1810, for the express purpose, as it would seem, of throw- 
ing in the way invincible obstacles to any adjustment with Great 
Britain? Let us hear the ‘ farmer’ on this subject. 


* The first notice of it, as far as we can find, is in a letter from Gene- 
ral Armstrong to Mr. Smith, our secretary of state, of January 28th, 
1810, in which he details a conversation which he had held with 
Count Champagny, the French minister. In that letter Mr. Armstrong 
refers to a letter of December ist, 1809, from Mr. Smith to himself, 
which has never been published, in which he is directed to demand of 
France—* Whether, of Great Brita revoked her blockades of a date an- 
terior to. the decree commonly called the Berlin decree, His Majesty the 
Emperor would consent to revoke that decree?” To which the Emperor, 
falling into the views of our government, and foreseeing the snare which 
would be laid for Great Britain, inasmuch as, if she consented to re- 
peal said orders, it would be an admission that she had been the ‘ag- 
gressor upon neutral commerce, and further, it would be an admission 
that she had no right to exert her only force, her maritime power, for the 
coercion of her enemy, replied “ That the ONLY condition required 
Jor the revocation of the decree of Berlin, will be a previous revocation by 
Great Britain of her blockades of France, or ports of France, of a date 
anterior to the aforesaid decree.” ’ 

* So far the plot went on prosperously; and if Great Britain had 
fallen into the project, it would have been made the pretext for pre- 
venting any future blockades of even single ports of France, in which 
armaments for her destruction, or the destruction of her commerce, 
should be formed ; and she would have relinquished to an enemy, whom 
she cannot attack upon the continent on equal terms, the only weapons 
which God and her own valour bad placed within her power.’—p. 29. 


The next step was to transmit this project for swindling Great 
Britain out of her maritime rights, to Mr. Pinckney, the American 
minister in London, who accordingly demauded of Lord Wellesley, 
‘ whether Great Britain considered any, and if any, what, blockades 
@f the French coast, of a date anterior to the Berlin decree, in 
force [”" 
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force? Lord Wellesley briefly answered that ‘ the blockade of 
May, 1806, was comprehended in the Order of Council of Ja- 
nuary, 1807, which was yet in force.’ A month afterwards, 
7th March, 1810, Mr. Pinckney again asked ‘ whether the order 
of May, 1806, was merged in that of January, 1807? to which 
Lord Wellesley replied ‘ that it was comprehended under the more 
extensive orders of January, 1807.’ 

Mr. Pinckney, though not quite satisfied with Lord Wellesley’s 
answers, wrote to General Armstrong, ‘ that the inference from 
them was, that the blockade of May, 1806, is virtually at an end, 
being merged and comprehended in an Order of Council issued 
after the date of the Berlin decree.’ This inference, however, did 
not suit any of the intriguing parties ; and General Armstrong does 
not seem to have thought it necessary to ruffle the repose of his 
imperial majesty by submitting the puint to M. Champagny; at 
least nothing farther appears till the extraordinary letter of the 
Duc de Cadore, in which the Berlin and Milan. decrees are pre- 
mised to be repealed, provided Great Britain will repeal her or- 
ders, and ‘ renounce her principles of blockade which she wishes 
to establish :’—‘ terms,’ says the farmer, ‘ which every man will 
perceive might be construed to amount to the surrender of all her 
maritime rights.’ 

‘ That there was a secret understanding between our cabiuet and that 
of France that Great Britain should be required to annul her bleckades 
of a date anterior to the Berlin decree, and that this suggestion first 
came from our cabinet, will appear from the two following extracts of 
letters from our secretary Smith, to Mr. Pinckney; the one is dated 
in July, 1810, in which he says, “ you will let it be distinctly under- 
stood that the repeal must necessarily include an annulment of the 
blockade of May, 1806; this is the explanation which will be given by 
our minister at Paris to the French government, in case it shall then be 

wired.” It seems it Aad not then BEEN required by France.’ 

* ‘That this was a concerted thing is apparent from another clause of 
the same letter, in which Mr. Smith says, that “ should Great Britain 
not withdraw all her previous partial blockades, it is probable that 
France will draw Great Britain and the United States to issue on the 
legality of such blockades (that is, all partial blockades) by acceding to 
the act of congress, on condition that the repeal of the blockade shall ac- 
company that of the Orders in Council.” 

* Within one month after these dispatches arrived in France, Bona- 
parte did bring us to issue with Great Britain on this very point ; and 
yet Mr. Madison was no prophet, because it was he who first suggested 
the thought to Armstrong, and Armstrong to the ingenious cabinet of 
St. Cloud. “ In conformity to suggestions in your letter of De- 
cember Ist, 1809,’ (says General Armstrong to Mr. Smith) ‘ J demand- 
ed whether if Great Britain revoked her decrees of a date anterior - 
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the Berlin decree, his majesty would consent to revoke that decree.” ’"— 
p- 34. 

After this clear exposition, we think that no reasonable being 
can entertain any doubts of Mr. Madison’s intrigues with France. 

The third reason urged by Mr. Madison's party against the Bri- 
tish Orders in Council is, that America did not submit to the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees; that in spite of France and its interdic- 
tions, she continued to trade with England; that this was the only 
mode of resistance which she had, but that if others were within 
her reach, she was at liberty to chuse her own time and the manner 
of employing them. 

* To this,’ says the farmer, ‘ I answer, that as to the British trade, 
we pursued it only because it was profitable, and not for the purpose of 
proving to France that we despised or opposed her decrees. So far 
were we from despising those decrees, it is a humiliating truth, that 
France has unremittingly inflicted upon us the severest punishment for 
trading at all with Great Britain, although we had narrowed that trade 
by our own laws, in a manner that co-operated essentially with the de- 
signs of the French government; she did this by arms, by the law of 
~ strength ;—we had adequate peaceable means of redress, or, at least, 
such as we have thought powerful against Great Britain—we neglected 
to use them. If Great Britain, notwithstanding this acquiescence, had 
no right to retaliate on France, because we might be incidentally, 
though not intentionally, injured, then it will follow, that neutrals here- 
after may be as partial as they please, and that the most unjust belli- 
gerent may always wound, or possibly ruin, his enemy through the 
sides of the neutral.’—p. 25. 

If Mr. Madison had even contented himself with remaining pas- 
sive—if he had not justified the French decrees—if he had thus 
reasoned with himself—‘ France will act as she thinks fit on the 
continent, where England cannot touch her, but we shall be pro- 
tected at least on the ocean, where she cannot touch England; it 
belongs not then to us to resent the one, nor to resist the other— 
let us continue strictly neutral ;) had he adopted this line of con- 
duct, the trade of America must have continued to flourish, and 
France, ere this, have been compelled to revoke her obnoxious de- 
crees.—But other councils prevailed. Mr. Jefferson, with as ran- 
corous a hatred of England as Mr. Madison could possibly entertain, 
and as strong a prepossession in favor of France,—contrived to keep 
himself out of the toils: but his pupil became the weak yet willing. 
tool of the French paity. Had he but summoned sufficient courage 
to set before the eyes of the nation the true character of the great 
contending parties in Europe, instead of plunging his fellow citi- 
zens into the deepest distress by rushing into an unjust and unne- 
cessary war with one of them, he would have reasoned, with the 
New England farmer,— 
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* Great Britain stands in a situation which may be called unexam- 
pled. Her maritime power is greater than that of any other nation 
since we have any authentic histories of civilized society: opposed to 
her is the gigantic dominion of France, enjoyed and swayed by one of 
the most ambitious, daring, successful, and unprincipled men whom the 
world has produced—a man, who has shewn that he neither respects 
the venerable institutions of religion, nor the faith of treaties, nor the 
established Jaws of civilized nations—a declared enemy to the ancient 
dynasties of monarchical states, as well as to the humble citizens of free 
republics. He has spared no people whom his arms could subdue, 
and there are none whom he has subdued that he has not reduced to 
the lowest stage of servitude and misesy—if against this monstrous 
power, Great Britain, by her invincible marine, has alone been enabled 
to make a successful stand, what is it to us whether this stand be made 
out of regard to the interests of the remaining free and independent 
states, or for her own interests—while England maintains her maritime 
dominion, we at least are safe and free—-let us not then interpose our 
puny efforts to weaken that dominion which is our only security against 
the lawless ambition of France.’ ° 

This would have been wisdom—this would have deserved the 
name of strict neutrality. Instead of which, Mr. Madison has 
joined this ‘ foe to all free states’ ina conspiracy against the ma- 
ritime rights of Great Britain, obtained by the valour of her chil- 
dren, sanctioned by time and treaties, and by the public law of na- 
tions. He has now thrown off the flimsy mask. The following 
article, which appeared in the National Intelligencer, as much the 
organ of the American executive as the Moniteur is that of Buo- 
naparte, cannot be mistaken. 

‘ The Orders in Council of the British government are now no longer 
a question with the United States; the question of peace now requires 
only a proper and vigorous use of the ample means which the govern- 
ment is possessed of, to render it speedy, decisive, and glorious. Peace, 
when it comes, must bring with it more than the confession of British 
outrage by the retraction of its avowed tyranny; it is not a mere ces- 
sation to do wrong that can now produce a peace—wrongs done must 
be redressed, and a guarantee must be given, in the face of the world, 
for the restoration of our enslaved citizens, and the respect due to our 
flag, which, like the soil we inherit, must in future secure all that sails, 
under it, The rights of neutrals must be recognized, and the British, 
like the first tyrants of the Swiss, must no longer expect a free people 
to bow down and worship the symbols of British usurpation.’ 

This is to the purpose, this is completely intelligible; it does 
not ask us to give up one point, or to relax in any, or all;. itis a 
peremptory demand to surrender, in a mass, all those maritime 
rights for which we have been struggling for more than two hun- 
dred years, and to which we owe our present pre-eminence, It 
requires of us to permit, without molestation, a French army 
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to be transported in American bottoms for the invasion of Ireland, 
or the capture of Jamaica. It imvites the seamen of our fleets 
to desert their country’s service and to seek protection under the 
American flag; it demands not only a free and uninterrupted 
trade with our inveterate enemy, but to carry on the commerce of 
that enemy, and for his account. In short, it demands that 
‘ free ships make free goods,’ aye, and ‘ free men’ too!—and to 
what are we to make these deadly sacrifices? To the unreasona- 
ble and factious clamours of the vilest rabble that was ever asso- 
ciated from all quarters of the-globe, headed by a man who has 
lent himself to the views and interests of France. What! after 
all the hard fought battles which our ancestors have sustained 
against the Van Tromps, the De Ruyters, and De Witts; after all 
the precious blood that has been spilt, and the loads of treasure 
expended, in order to establish our naval preponderance on a solid 
and lasting basis, are we now called upon to forego those rights 
and cede that dominion which conquest bas conferred, which time 
has rendered sacred, and treaties have confirmed, to the base in- 
trigues and the paltry personal interest of a special pleading, trans- 
atlantic sophister? [s it for this that Hawke and Rodney, Howe 
and St. Vincent, conquered? Is it for this that the immortal Nel- 
son bled? No, let us rather renew with increased tenacity, and 
exact from America in paz*icular, what, in our opinion, ought never 
to have dropped, our demand of ‘ the acknowledgment of His Ma- 
jesty’s sovereignty in his own seas, by the salute of the flag and 
topsail.” And with regard to the searching of American ships, let 
us say to Mr. Madison, as King Charles [. said at the head of 
his Board of Admiralty— It is our r1G¢ wT, and shall be continued.’ 
When the honor of the British flag is in danger, we are not ap- 
prehensive that any set of ministers will be so tame, or any fuctiou 
bold enough to compromise that honor, and with it the interests 
of the nation. 

We cannot -take leave of the extraordinary manifesto of the 
American president, without noticing a farther instance of his ma- 
lignant disposition towards this country. He says, 


‘In reviewing the conduct of Great Britain towards the United 
States, our attention is necessarily drawn to the warfare just renewed 
by the savages on one of our extensive frontiers; a warfare which is 
known to spare neither age nor sex, and to be distinguished by features 
peculiarly shocking to humanity. It is difficult to account for the ac- 
tivity and combinations, which have for some time been developing 
themselves, among the tribes in constant intercourse with British tra- 
ders and garrisons, without connecting their hostility with that influ- 
ence.’ 

As it is difficult to account for it, ergo it is easy to fix it on the 
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a oe Such is Mr. Madison’s logic. As he knew perfectly 
well that his insinuations were as destitute of foundation as the 
‘ unauthenticated examples,’ which he ‘ recollects,’ of British ‘ in- 
pve heretofore furnished,’ it would have been more honor- 
able for him to abstain from any such inference, unsupported 
as it was by any kind of proof. Mr. Jefferson, with all his dislike 
to England, was above this baseness: in his message of 1807, 
adverting to Burr’s conspiracy, ‘ some surmises,’ says he, ‘ have 
been hazarded that this enterprize is to receive aid from certain 
foreign powers—but these surmises are without proof or proba- 
bility.’ This was a fair and liberal construction. But what is the 
fact with regard to the ‘ warfare just renewed by the savages? 
Major General Brock has furnished us with a distinct rep!y to this 
question in his letter of August 17th to Sir George Prevost. 
‘ Wheu this contest commenced, many of the Indian nations were 
engaged in active warfare with the United States, notwithstanding 
the constant endeavours of this government to dissuade them from 
it. Some of the principal chiefs happened to be at Amherstburgh, 
trying to procure a supply of arms and ammunition, which, for 
years, had been withheld, agreeably to the instructions received 
from Sir James Craig, and since repeated by your excellency.’* 

From the same authority we know how to appreciate this warfare 
* which is known to spare neither age nor sox, and to be distinguished 
by features peculiarly shocking to humanity.” The General thus 
proceeds: ‘ From that moment they took a most active part, and 
appeared foremost on every occasion ; they were led yesterday by 

lonel Elliott and Captain M‘Kee, and nothing could exceed 
their order and steadiness. A few prisoners were taken by them 
during the advance, whom they treated with every humanity ; and 
it affords me much pleasure in assuring your Excellency that such 
was their forbearance and attention to what was required of them, 
that the enemy sustained no other loss in men than what was occa- 
sjoned by the fire of our batteries.’+ 

What then becomes of the ‘ tomahawks and scalping-knives’ of 
General Hull? but we forbear to say one word on this man, whose * 
disgraceful proclamation was fully authorized by the terms and sen- 
timents of Mr. Madison’s war message—we leave him to the con- 
tempt which he is likely.to experience from one party, and can 
scarcely pity the sacrifice to which he is as likely to be doomed 
by the other—a sacrifice which he can only hope to escape by a 
transfer of thé odium to the master under whose instructions he 
acted. 

It is not our intention to accompany the ‘ New England Farmer 
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through the other four heads of his argument, in which he ably de- 
monstrates the inexpediency and the imbecility of the president’s 
war measures, the conduct which the citizens of the United States 
ought to pursue, and the iwevitable ruin of the prosperity and in- 
dependence of the country from a Frénch alliance. These are all 
‘ American objects’ of vital importance to that country; to us they 
are but of pet te interest. We are pleased, however, to see, 
not only in this pamphiet, but in all the memorials cad addresses 
from vast bodies of free electors in the northern states, a firm and 
decided abhorrence of French principles and French alliance. In 
one of these memorials, to which we have before alluded, the con- 
Viction is so strongly impressed on the minds of the memorialisis 
that nothing but destruction to the republic must follow a French 
connection—that, after weighing well the consequences of their 
conduct, they resolutely determine to resist any such connection. 
* We will,’ say they, ‘ in no event assist in uniting the republic of 
America with the military despotism of France. We will have no 
connection with her principles or her power. If her armed troops, 
under whatever name or character, should come hither, we will re- 
gard them as enemies. No pressure, domestic or foreign, shall 
ever compel us to connect our interests with those of the House of 
Corsica, or to yoke ourselves to the triumphal car of the conqueror 
and the tyrant of Europe.’ Had sentiments like these prevailed in 
the corrupt courts of Europe, ‘ the conqueror and the tyrant’ 
would long ago have ceased to ‘ scourge mankind.’ 

With a state, which can boast of citizens entertaining sentiments 
like these, most anxiously must we wish the restoration and conti 
nuance of peace, and we have had occasion to express too often, to 
be now under the necessity of repeating our conviction, that the 
true interests of Great Britain and the United States of America 
are intimately blended with each other. ‘They can be forcibly se- 
pwns only by the mistaken policy of their rulers. How widely 

r. Madison is mistaken in his policy, which submits the guidance 
of his political conduct to the councils of France, cannot be more 
strongly shewn than by the eloquent and energetic memorial of the 
inhabitants of Rockingham which we have just quoted. But the 
obvious and, as we think, proved existence of that subserviency to 
France on the part of the American government, will, we hope, 
guard our own rulers against mistakes of another description. 
Concession and conciliation have their limits. War is a dreadful 
evil, but its calamities are not mitigated, and are likely to be pro- 
longed, by being felt on one side only. In the history of Europe, 
the inferences from which, for aught we see, may apply equally to 
America, wars have been more usually brought to a happy issue by 
retaliation, however sanguinary, than by patience, however mild and 
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endurmg. On the repeal of the Orders in Council, with a view 
to the propitiation of America, we have already spoken as we think, 
on former occasions. ‘That by that concession war was likely to be 
averted, we never believed, nor could it be believed by any nan who 
had attentively watched the course of Mr. Madison’s politics ; 
and the only consolation that we derive from it is the consi- 
deration that it put the war-party in America, in one sense, more 
plainly in the wrong. We say in one sense, because it must not 
escape us that, in political transactions, justice is not always the 
only consideration, in reference to which men judge of the expe- 
diency of going to war. The probability of success is another 
consideration in forming that judgment; and it may, perhaps, be 
reasonably doubted whether, in the present imperfect state of Ame- 
rican as well as European nature, such a. concession as that of the 
repeal of the Orders ui Council, was likely to detach as many par- 
tizans from Mr. Madison’s warlike measures, by the sense of their 
diminished justifiableness, as it was likely to attract to them by in- 
creasing the hopes of their probable success, im extorting fresh con- 
cessions from Great Britain. That little consolation is farther dimi- 
nished by reflecting, that there are two classes of men whom we 
should have particularly wished not to injure, but who are especially 
injured, each in their degree, by this fruitless repeal ;—first, such of 
our merchants and manufacturers as prepared or launched forth 
their cargoes in the confidence which they were allowed to enter- 
tain that America would meet this repeal with a corresponding spi- 
rit (though they have to hlame themselves for the active part which 
they took in bringing it about); and, secondly, those friends to 
peace in America, who predicted that Great Britain would not be 
bullied, and whose predictions are now brought into disrepute. 
But as a single error sometimes gives birth to a right system, let us 
hope that the spirit of concession which dictated the repeal of the 
Orders in Council is now satisfied ; and if, as upon the whole we 
are inclined to believe, we are now actually at war with America,— 
we will not permit ourselves to doubt, that measures will be taken 
to give to that war the character of decision, which, if we are to 
judge from the experience of other times, affords the best, if not 
the only chance of bringing it to a successful, and still more, to a 
speedy términation. 
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Art. XIV. EYPITIAOY ITITIOAYTOS STESANHSOPOS. 
Euripidis Hippolytus Coronifer. Ad fidem Manuscriptorum 
ac veterum editionum emendavit et annotutionibus instruxit Ja- 
cobus Henricus Monk, A. M. SS. Trinitatis Collegii Socius, et 
Grecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Professor Regius. 
Cantabrigie. ‘Typis ac Sumptibus Academicis excudit J. 
Smith MDCCCXI. pp. 176. 


HE ingenious author of a volume of Classical Recreations, (as 
he pleasantly terms them,) after having enumerated several 
schemes which he is projecting for the good of the literary com- 
monwealth, complains, in a tone of asperity, that‘ the present ge- 
neration of critical scholars seems to be so much occupied with the 
Greek tragedians, that his undertaking will not, he fears, meet with 
the encouragement which 7t deserves.’ On the modesty of this ex- 
postulation we shall offer no remark, nor are we inclined to dispute 
its truth. Certain it is, that, in the course of the last six years, no 
less than eleven editions of various portions of the dramatic writers 
of Greece have been put forth in England, exclusive of mere re- 
prints: and, unless we mistake, the whole of the last century did 
not produce more than twelve or thirteen: what is worse, the evil 
seems by no means to be at an end; on the contrary, the Recreator 
has too much cause to look forward to the fulfilment of his appre- 
hensjons. Professors Monk and Gaisford have taken Euripides in 
hand, Mr. Elmsley has given us specimens of his labours on Aris- 
tophanes and Sophocles, which make us earnestly wish for more, 
while Dr. Butler and Mr. Blomfield are at work upon Aeschylus. 
In a word, the tide of public opinion seems to be set with the 
Greek tragedians; and to what extent we may be deluged with edi- 
tions of them, we are quite unable to foresee. The only expedient 
which we can think of to check the stream is, for the complainant 
to publish more Recreations, as a means of diverting the thoughts 
of scholars from the channel in which, at present, they flow. 
However lamentable the fact in question may be, it is, we think, 
no difficult matter to account for it. Nor are we, by any means, 
‘disposed to wonder that many should be found, who are willing to 
devote their days and nights to the poets of ancient Greece, the 
characteristic features of whose compositions ate, an elevation and 
originality of thought, and a nobleness of sentiment, the vehicle of 
which is the most copious and accurate language of which any mo- 
numents are extant. For our own parts, we are inclined to think, 
that this paramount advantage results from the due admixture of 
classical studies, and particularly of the Greek poets, in the edu- 
cation of youth ;—that their minds are directed betimes to a fund 
lofty and dignified sentiment, rich imagery, and fine language, 
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from an acquaintance with which they gain a manly and liberal 
mode of thinking, together with an elegance and correctness of ex- 
pression. We have, therefore, no hesitation in assigning to those 
scholars who, as the results of their skill and labour, put into our 
hands editions of the Greek poets which we may read with ease 
and comfort, a more liberal share of praise, than will probably be 
conceded to them by the author of ‘ Classical Recreations.’ 

One reason of the predilection manifested by critics of the present 
day for the remains of the Greek drama, may, perbaps, be found 
in the eminent success which attended the editorial labours of Mr. 
Monk’s illustrious predecessor, who presented the world with an 
almost immaculate text of the first four plays of Euripides. To 
attempt a description of the line of criticism, which the late pro- 
fessor chalked out for himself, would be superfluous, since his pub- 
lications are m the hands and memories of every one who pretends 
to the name of scholar: but perhaps it may not be amiss to say a 
few words on what some persons call ‘ the Porsonian school of 
criticism,’ as it is asserted that Professor Monk, amongst others, 
has been bred up within its precincts. 

We should be extremely happy if any one of those gentlemen 
who are most in the habits of using the phrase, would state to us 
distinctly in what points ‘ the Porsonian school’ differs from any 
other school of true criticism. The peculiar characteristics of the 
style of annotation adopted by its founder are, Ist, a reluctance to 
make innovations in the received text without strong reasons and 
sufficient authority; 2dly, the frequent aud effectual use of analo- 
gical reasoning ; 3dly, a brief and perspicuous method of stating 
the arguments for and against any reading. In the first of these 
points the practice of Porson differed widely from that of Scali- 
ger, Bentley, Reiske, Brunck, and even Hemsterhuis and Ruhn- 
ken. In the second point he pushed to its full extent a mode of 
criticism, first effectually exercised upon the dramatic writers by 
Richard Dawes, In the third his practice is original, and forms a 
singular contrast to that of Valckenaer. If, therefore, his style of 
criticism differs from that of other scholars, it differs with an ex- 
cellence, as the grammarians say ; and, unless forbearance from in- 
novation, accuracy of reference, brevity, and perspicuity of lan- 
guage be accounted faults, we are justified in saying that the ‘ Por- 
sonian school’ is but another term for the best school of Greek 
criticism. 

Our readers, however, will observe, that we here speak exclu- 


- sively of what is usually termed criticism ; viz. that department of 


an editor’s duty which is concerned about the purity of his author’s 
text. Illustration and interpretation are distinct, we do not say 
less important, provinces, into which the illustrious critic in ques- 
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tion scarcely ever set his foot. It is much to be lamented that, 
eminently gifted as he was by nature, and prepared by study for 
such a task, he should so seldom have undertaken direct/y to ex- 
plain the text of Euripides. We say directly, because his cri- 
tical illustrations, which are always pertinent, are often so judici- 
ously chosen, as to throw a light upon the sense. Of this species 
of collateral illustration, there are more instances in Mr. Porson’s 
notes than a superficial reader is aware of. We do not hesitate, 
however,. to avow, that we were never perfectly satisfied with the 
reason which he assigns, in his preface to the Hecuba, for abstain- 
ing from these useful, and, in our opinion, essential parts of the 
task which an editor has to perform. ‘ Interpretandi et illustrandi 
labore, utilissimo sane, supersedendum duxi, partim ne libellus in 
librum excresceret.’ Prafat. in Euripidis Hecubam, p. xiii. 

Professor Monk, who may so far be said to belong to the Por- 
sonian school, as he has the writings of that great scholar at his 
fingers’ ends, and has adopted his caution, his exactness of re- 
ference, and his orthography, has avoided the defect of which we 
have just complained, by enriching the notes in his edition of the 
Hippolytus with a great variety of philological and illustrative 
remark. We may, perhaps, be inclined to wish that he. had 
separated this from the critical matter, judging merely from the 
convenience which we have ourselves experienced in using books, 
wherein this practice has been adopted ; but this is a question which 
concerns the form, not the matter of the work. We have only to 
consider how far the Professor has succeeded in accomplishing the 
two ends which he had in view, of restoring the text of Euripides, 
and of explaining it when restored. 

But, before we enter upon this consideration, we think it proper 
to notice an objection which has been made in an obscure publica- 
tion, that the Professor has, in more instances than one, quoted the 
same passages as Valckenaer without mentioning bisname. Whe- 
ther the fact be so or not, the Professor, in our opinion, is not at 
all concerned to deny it. There is a wide difference between 
emendation and illustration. The chances are very greatly against 
two persons’ hitting upon the same emendation, unless, indeed, it 
be a tolerably obvious one ; whereas they are just as much in favour 
of their thinking of -the same illustration. Emendations are pri- 
vate property; the sources of quotation are common: and al- 
though Vafckenaer has scrupulously noticed the different uses which 
have been made of every line he cites, we cannot help thinking that 
this practice incumbers the notes and distracts the eye of the rea- 
der. If Mr, Monk needs any other justification, he may urge the 
example of his predecessor, who, m his notes on the Phoenisse, 
and, indeed, on the other plays, frequently quotes passages which 
had 
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had before been used by Valckenaer and others, without mention- 
ing their names; for instance, on v. 1. of the Pheenisse, the pas- 
sages of Atheneus, Stobeus, and Accius, are all m Valckenaer’s 
note. -V. 18, 19. Max. ‘Fyrius is cited by Valckenaer. 20. Ori- 

en the same. V. 45. The passages of Eustathius and the Etymo- 
ogist the same. V.216. The lines of Horace the same. V. 470. 
Statius the same. 531. The Syleus of Euripides the same. 434. 
Cicero the same; and so on throughout the notes. Again, Mr. 
Porson says, in his preface to the Hecuba, ‘ Loca tantum que La- 
tini imitati sunt, prout memoria suggessit, adscripsi.’ Now al- 
though this was undoubtedly the case, yet the passages, which Ac- 
cius and Ennius imitated from Euripides, had all been collated by 
Fulvius Ursinus in his ‘ Virgilius collatione Scriptorum Grecorum 
illustratus.’ Again, on the Orestes 387, the remarkable passage of 
Eustathius had been pointed out by Stephen Bergler in his notes 
on Alciphron Ill. 55. p. 413. V. 1272. daad rarlow oxdmen. 
Porson, after Brunck, taxi cod. This correction had been made 
long before by Wiiliam Canter, Nov. Lect. If. 7. V. 1338. The 
same critic had before compared the passages of the Rhesus, He- 
cuba, and Alcestis. On the Medea v. 333, Mr. Porson, after 
quoting a passage from Atheneus, says, ‘ Hinc saltem Euripidis 
senarium lucramur. Kaxés o¢ dainwy, xa) xx} trix AxBos.” which 
had been before observed by P. Leopardus Emend. IIf. 12. 

Mr. Mouk’s object in publishing this edition of the Hippolytus 
was, as he informs us, to put into the hands of students a purer 
text than had before appeared; and to explain whatever is difficult 
or abstruse, by comparing Euripides with the other poets of Greece, 
as well as with himself. In our opinion he has fulfilled both these 


departments of his undertaking in a manner, which entitles him to 


the thanks of every lover of the Greek drama. He has carefully 
weighed the various lections of the MSS. collated by Musgrave, 
Brunck, and others, and has followed the example of his illustrious 
predecessor, in diligently collating the editions of Aldus, and the 
very rare one of Janus Lascaris. For a reference to those ancient 
authors, who, by way of quotation or allusion, have cast any light 
upon this play, Mr. Monk acknowledges himself greatly obliged 
to Valckenaer, whose stupendous diligence has not omitted more 
than two or three references of this description. With regard to 
the choric metres of this tragedy, the Professor adopts the safe 
and judicious plan which was’ followed by Porson. Some obser- 
vations of this great critic are dispersed through the notes, consist- 
ing principally of references, which may serve as materials of criti- 
cism, but which are, in a few instances, worked up into the form 
of regular annotations. A striking example of his research and ac- 
curacy occurs in the note on v. 209. Besides these remarks, — 
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lines of the play, viz. from v. 176 to 266, are given as corrected by 
Porson. Mr. Monk properly remarks, ‘ Neque id leve, aut parvi 
momenti habendum ; siquidem dicere solebat Porsonus se nihil du- 
bitare, quin hanc scenam celeberrimam, qualis esset ab ipsius Euri- 
pidis manu profecta, ipse demum emaculatam prestitisset.’ 

A few remarks of his friend Mr. Blomfield are inserted in the - 
notes, of which perhaps the Professor speaks rather more highly 
than either their number or their importance deserves. We now 
proceed to consider the manner in which he has fulfilled the duties 
of an editor. 

V. 3. “Ocos te wbyrow tepubros + “ArAarriniiy Natovow siow. Mr. Monk 
corrects the error of Musgrave, who understood wérrev of the Euxine. 

19. Meigw Bporsias wpoomerdy Susdiav. This correction of Porson’s, for 
SusAias, Mr. Monk introduces into the text, and confirms from a frag- 
ment of the olus. 

23. Tdras wpoxtpac’. Having formerly made great progress. Mr. 
Monk says, that this usage of wpoxin'ls is taken, ‘ ab tis, qui ligna et alia 
impedimenta in itinere concidunt.’ To his instances may be added, v. 
946, of the Hecuba, Alceus in Athen. X. p. 430, B. 

31. vadv Kumpidos iyxabicaro. Dawes iyxabeicaro. Musgr. xabsicare 
which Mr. Monk adopts. We think with him, that the confusion arose 
from some copyist who prefixed the augment, a 

32. “Epwo’ tpwr’ txdnuov. “Irworiry F tors Td rAoverdy dviuater idptobas Wade. 
This word d»cuager has sadly perplexed the critics. It appears te us, 
that some of the difficulty would be removed, by taking iw with +3 
Aovwdy, AS iwt psxpdr, tri rocodrov, and the like. But we do not scruple to 
avow our belief, that the two lines are insititious. In the first place, 
we do not like the repetition of %Jyues within five lines ; and secondly, 
unless we take these words parenthetically, which will make the sen- 
tence very aukward, we destroy the antapodosis, which begins at v. 34. 
and which no one of the commentators has perceived. It is evident 
that the 2 after “Immoadrw has nothing to do with the piv in v.29. Now 
see how much the whole passage is improved by the omission of these 
lines :— 

xal wply MEN iAbeiy ride viv TporGnvias, 
witpay wap’ attny TlaAdddoc, xarirpsor 

vis THD, vady Kumpidos nabsicaro® 

te) AE Gnosis Kexpomiay Asiores xOira .. + 
ivradba Ih orivovca x. T. A. 

The passages adduced by Valckenaer and Mr. Monk relative to the 
history of this temple, are rather to be referred to the Phadra of So- 
phocles. We are certain that this is the case with the fragment of As- 
clepiades, which is taken from his Tpaywdoduera, although the Scholiast 
on Homer does not mention the title of the work. 

38. xd&xwemAnyyirn Kévrpors ipwros. We agree with Valckenaer in pre- 
ferring xai werAnyyirn ; for though a person may be said Sw ixwrayiras, 
or, simply, ixwAayivas, yet not, we think, xérrposs ixwA@yivas. We would 
_ refer Mr. Monk to his own note on v. 1298. ‘ 
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63. Kaips, seuipé jos, @ xbpa Aawrods xa} Asds,"Apreus. We are inclined 
to suspect, & xépa Aarois, wai Asds,"Apreys. As in v. 10. ‘O yap us Onciws 
xis, “ApaCoves roxoc. where Mr. Monk quotes several instances of this 
pleonasm. We are aware, however, of Awroiis xa} Aids vids. 

67. vecisss towariptias ataAay Zavos. Mr. Monk admits into the text a 
very happy conjecture of Mr. Gaisford’s, siwaripes’ ay’ adady. 

75. GAN’ axnparor Midsooa Asspiiv’ npivdy dsépyeras. 

We are surprised that Valckenaer has not compared a verse of Cheeri- 
lus quoted by M. A. Muret, V.L. xii. 14. d+" axnparos ay irs Atiudy. for so 
it should be read, and not @xsiparos. We think that Jortin’s correction, 
apivds, is true. To the instances collected by Valckenaer, may be added 

ppian Halieut. IIT. 244. siapun epdpov wpwrayysros Sens. In the next 
verse Mr. Monk judiciously retains aidé;, which is undoubtedly the 
true reading. 

78. “Ocoss ddanrdy undiv Totvross dptarecbeus —Béyess. Mr. Monk prints 
sorts ddaxrdv, from the correction of Porson, who cites several examples 
of this construction. Nearly the same enallage occurs in the Agamem- 
non of Aschylus, 673. Kai viv ixsivwr elric iotiv iuwvkew, Abyouew audis og 
bawrsras. Sophocl. Antig. 1105. ras yap Aovds “Oray wpoddew ardpec, ob 
tibmy’ tyd Zny rodvror. Hippocrat. Aphorism. iii. 5. Néros Baputnoos, 
axArvidiig — ras obros Jwvactein. Esch. Eumen. 338. Toied’ iuaprsi, 
Op" Sv Tay dwrtabn. 

81. xpuotas xdung "Avddnpa digas. We read "Ardyue, and in the Electra 
887, cited in the note, Aigas xdung ovis Bootpuywr arnpara. 

92. Photius, from whom Suidas took the words cited in the note, 
has ospvny. 

98. GE. wie odr cd corny Jaiwor’ ob wpocerviwes; IT. tiv; sdraPowr dt, 
pr Tbr ePaAy oréue. The professor is unquestionably right in adopting 
Musgrave’s interpretation, The attendant by the words cern dajpore 
means Venus: Hippolytus, who was thinking only of the ceyral beai, 
stops him short, lest he should inadvertently pronounce their names. 

114. We are inclined to adopt the reading of Qporedyrag which Mr. 
Monk rejects. As it stands, the passage is scarcely intelligible. 

117. owrdyzr0r srover Qipwr. We prefer ivrover, the lection of Aldus 
and Lascaris. Sophocl. ap. Plutarch. p. 145. of Givreg ivrovwraros. 
Plato Theetet. 23. p. 150. ed. Fischer. of tvroves xal dpsysis. — tvrovog is 
violent ; stoves is robust, healthy, in which sense it is used by Hippo- 
crates. See Foesii Cconom. v. siroyos. 

150. % wécsy — Lnpaives tig tv ofxors. Schol. Bovxordct. whence Canter 
concluded the Scholiast to have read wojaivs, which Musgrave, Valc- 
kenaer and Brunck receive, and, we think, rightly, although Mr. Monk 
is of a contrary opinion. Sophocl. Ajac. 300. iv wotprass were. Schol. 
Barocc. siper ty tin wadascrate tar avtvypa wr — ty TIHMNAIE array. 
In a fragment of the Nauplius of Sophocles, Brunck, V. the old editions 
of Achilles Tatius have rnpavripow for woarripow. We forbear to ac- 
cumulate instances of the permutation of os & a. 

193. Mr. Monk aptly compares a fragment of Euripides in Stobeus, 
and the well known lines of Shakespeare, ‘ But that the dread of ae 
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thing after death, &c. We are not aware that any commentator on 
Shakespeare has quoted the following lines of Petrarca, Sonetto 29. 


S’io credessi per morte esser scarco 

Del pensier amoroso che m’ atterra ; 

Con le mie man avrei gia posto in terra 
Queste membre nojose, e quello incarco. 
Ma perch’ io temo che sarebbe un varco 

Di pianto in pianto, e d’ una in altra guerra, 
Dj qua dal passo, ancor che mi si serra, 
Mezzo rimango lasso, e mezzv il varco. 


232. Ti 762 ab wdpaQper tpprpas twos. Porson corrects wapapwr, 
which Mr. Monk adopts. 

208. spams racd: Suornrors TUxas," Aone F ayiv, aris iotly Avdces, Mr. 
Monk prints dpa yer, which we approve. 

270. Lot F ay wvbicbas nad xAderv Bovdrolusl’ dv. We would read Yor ¥ 
ixwubicbas. sch. Prom. 616. war yap &v wiboss wou. Turnebus exhi- 
bits way yap ixrvbosd poou. 

289. xal cb Oder yerod. Read xat ody adior. Inv. 647. ‘Q¢ xai od 
y tive —V. 721 nal ody’ si as vovbersi. V. 1044. Kat cod ys xapra rad 
Te Oavyatw, warty. 

297. Ele +i ovyas. Mr. Monk judiciously rejects ia, the reading of 
Brunck ; and says. ‘ Huic respondet'apud vernaculam linguam inter- 
jectio Well? Vide Hec. 317. Med. 387.’ See also Orest. 764. Phe- 
niss. 1631. Alc. 299. Iph. A. 1185. Iph. T. 467. Troad. 945—998. 
Hel. 767. Ion 275. 756. H. Fur. 1214. El. 596. 618.907. 959. Sopho- 
cl, Gd. Col. 1308. Electr. 513. Theognis 327. Heniochus in Stobzus, 
xliii. p. 168. Timzi Lex. p. 94. 

, 364. pirsee Oprouivas. Read Opovutras. The antistrophic verse is ioe9 

Aébyor. 

384. radr’ ixorrt ypaupata. These words contain an allusion to the 
letters given to the dixagrai at Athens, which the commentators have 
not perceived. See the Scholiast on Aristophanes Plut. 277. 

408. We do not agree with the Professor, that the passage, which he 
quotes from Heliodorus, is more to the purpose than those given by Valc- 
kenaer, which last refer to uionwa, whereas his illustrates the phrase yurs 
08a’ iviyrwoxor. 

409. ws Srosro waynaxws. Mr. Monk quotes Iliad ©. 107. ae ipis ix ve 
Osir ix + arbpimwr amwérerro. Perhaps this usage of ds should rather have 
been illustrated trom an Attic writer. Soph. Electr. 120. d: & rade 
Wopar dro. 

431. Tlpocbsis xaromrpor, wore wapbiew viz. We hesitate between this, 
and wpobes, which Mr. Monk rejects. He says, ‘ vulgo wadpBev0¢ via’. 
which expression is scarcely accurate, since Musgrave and Brunck have 
wapbirw ria. 

434. Kal Mas iobans iv Bporois xouigeras. We dissent from Musgrave, 
Brunck, and the Protessor, who adopt xaprigeras from four MSS. The 
tragedians never use xapriouas in this sense, but xaprodpas; which af- 
fords one reason amongst others against the genuineness of that verse in 
Zschylus, 
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Eschylus, "Aras Odvaros ixxapmi€eras, which is immediately followed 
by Kaxsor obdby, xapwos od KOMIETEOE. 

440. ‘The professor adopts Valckenaer’s opinion, that aroexharres, 
inoxnaluy, xatacxnnley, tyxatacnheres are used “de malis divinitusirruen- 
tibus.’ But we doubt whether he is correct in supposing that imoxgaley 
is always used by the tragedians in the sense of commanding. We are 
aware that in the Perse of Aschylus 739, Valckenaer reads Zedg awé- 
cumber teArsuTny OeoPdrwr, for trécxm}er; but we are also aware that he is 
wrong. Pers. 106. poij—iwtcum}e 2 Mipcais worsuous wvpyodaixrous. 
Eumen, 481. Ems? 38 apiyyce Dede’ tartoxmper 76d. 

443. ot 1° dpa Aves. i. €. od Tos Spa, as Mr. Monk rightly explains it. 
But read cd rapa. 

461. We recommend this note to the attentive perusal of the metri- 
cal student. The Professor states, what seems to be the true rule with 
regard to the lengthening power of the inceptive g. ‘ Si finalis syllaba 
natura brevis secunda pedis pars est, ut in eam ictus metricus cadat, 
tum ob consonantem § in initio vocis sequentis producitur. Hac autem 
vis ixratixh non obstat, quominus syllaba in priore pedis parte brevis 
maneat, utin Prom. 738. Xpinwrovee faxiaicw ixwspar x0éra. The cre- 
dit of discovering this distinction is, we perceive, claimed by an 
able and candid scholar, Mr. Tate. 

520. Atdory,, derws eos wn Alaw Paras con. MS. Flor. gern, which Mr. 
Monk properly adopts, restoring the ancient orthography Qavei. 

550. otxa Dadbar amupeciay dpopadea. Mr. Monk had conjectured 
am’ Etpuriwr. But he thinks a more probable conjecture is that of Mr. 
Blomfield, am’ tigecia. i. e. awoGEace tigecia. Hercules having carried 
lole to Trachin on shipboard, according to Sophocles, Trach. 657. 
This correction has at least one merit, that of not being a violent alter- 
ation. . 

567. "Emioysr’. addny tiv icwber ixuadw. We prefer d; uabw the reading 
of one MS. ‘The construction in v. 868. referred to by the professor, 
ip idw, is not exactly similar. We read also rip icwber. 

622. 2ASov Swncrrwr ixrivouer, Mr. Monk ingeniously restores from 
the Scholiast ixOdouer, which word is used in the Orestes, 188. Cy- 
clops 371, quoted in the note. For ourselves, however, we have 
little doubt but that Euripides wrote ixrsivousy, for Hippolytus goes on 
to say TOYTOI A Byarov, de yurn xaxdy péya. Tporbsis TAP 6 corsigas te 
naxbesr bas Warne Crpras, awymse, ds awarraxoy xaxcd. ihe whole passage 
will be this. * As things naw are, be:ng about to bring a great evil inte 
our house, we extend the wealth of our family. And by this very cir- 
cumstance, (i. e. increasing our wealth,) it is manilest that a wife is @ 
great evil: for ber father gives a dowry with her, in order to get rid of 
a plague.’ In Soph. Antig. 856. for ixziveig one MS. bas tersivass. 

624. 5 omsigag rs xal Botbacwarne. Mos. B.D. xaxbgebas: which Mr. 
Monk judiciously admits into the text, referring to ». 1540. of the Me- 
dea, and a fragment of the GEdipus. We add Soph. kiect. 13. “Hreyxa, 
xakiowra, xakepelauny. where the Venetian Scholiast on Iliad I 
481. has xai oc” Oprpaynr. Aristoph. Pac. 628. a» tye ‘Qbrivce nakebpe- 
Vapnr. Plato Crito § 13. sig vag on yerrioarres, ixletLarrss, wasboarres. 
058- 
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658. Tac mw wget pes nai od, xa} dcrore on. We would read xn dios 
wove om With Markland. 

667. 13 yap wap ayuir wabos Tlapty Iucexwiparer ipystas Biv. We be- 
lieve the professor to be right in supposing that the genitive Biov de- 
pends upon the verbal adjective: ducexmigaror Biou is, which brings an un- 
fortunate exit from life. 

696. sigov ox, & "Bavdsuny. Ht should rather he written &Bovddpns. 
There is no synalaphe, but a crasis. Inv. 709, read & rad" sicnxodoare. 

697. Ei Y sb y' imgata, xagr’ Sv iv cociow ww. The professor defends 
the common reading, and illustrates this usage of the first indefinite, if 
I had succeeded. 

712. t 38 meorgémoue’ iyd Evgnua On vs vied: cxm@ogds Eyw.. Brunck 
gives xgeeteimove. Mr. Monk conjectures rpooxomobe . 

745. Kemal + auBpiovas xforras Zavds usrdbewrs wage xoirass. None 
of the commentators on Milton have pointed out his allusion to this 
passage in the Lycidas, v.15. Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. Milton, with whom 
Euripides was a favourite poet, seems to have read, with Lascaris, xviras, 
which we conceive to be the true reading. 

790. 1. We entirely concur with Mr. Monk, in thinking that these 
verses should be transposed. In the following verse, Od yap os yu’ ws 
Gswedr azsor Séu0¢, the particle + is by no means redundzat, or superflu- 
ous, as Valckenaer and the professor suppose. Ov¢r is, not in any re- 
spect. To the instances adduced by Valckenaer may be added Aisch. 
Prometh. 275. Theb. 38. 201. Sophocl. Philoct. 1331. Eurip. Phe- 
niss. 110. Alcest. 419, Suppl. 544. 

803. %'md cupPogas twé¢; We should prefer 4 aed with a crasis. 

818. Tic dea cay tara, apaveot Gwar. Mr. Monk has restored Gas. 
We would read, ric Gen cay, Termine, waverd Coa ; Mavegow occurs Asch. 
Agam, 297. Eumen. 358. 

823. Karaxova pir od» aBiwres Bios. The Scholiast explains this strange 
word xaraxoa by wagaivs. ‘The conjecture mentioned in the note, xa- 
Tapore pir obv aBiwros Biov, is the more probable, because wasxer’ and 
xéusor’ are confounded just above. V. 811, to 883, are judiciously ar- 
ranged by Mr. Monk. 

870. zuol piv oty "ABiwros Biov Tixa wees 7) xeavOiy ein Tuxeiy. Mr. 
Monk explains it thus; contingat igtiur mihi propter id quod factum est 
conditio vite non vicvenda, id est, ne diutius vivam. We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe, that a@Piwros Piov téx@ could ever be intended 
to express Gasaros. We imagine that for ot» should be read &. As 

Sor me, considering what has happened, a life scarcely tolerable will probably 
be my lot. ; 

907. +3 udvros weary’, i" 5 tin.crévec. Valckenaer thinks it possible, 
but not likely, that Euripides wrote ig’ 6 ra viv oréves, since Aldus and 
the author of the ‘ Christus Patiens’ insert sv after ris. We are inclined 
to believe that the true reading is, ig’ dye sd» orisess. Orest. 81. “EAéen, 
Th cos Adtyorn’ Se Gye wapodo’ beac. 428. Oly od periiv wor. 520. By’ sicopay 
mapa. Electr. 770. dig eos rail’, dy ot Boda, Aéyw. 910. Opirrove’, ay’ 
tiwsiy 40srer. Sophocl. Electr. 923. Mas 3° odx tye narod’, ay siden iu- 
Paws ; 
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@aviig; 941. Ovx tol’ dy’ slwor. sch. Prometh. 254. “AQ” obys worax 
ixpabaoorras tiypac. Lumen, 25. "EE obys Baxyats iorparaynosy beds. 

Q11. 4 Qebog rode Oterw ypévev warasdy sicedipxero. We have little doubt 
but that the genuine reading is 4 Qados 460s. 

920. "2 worrd parbavorres arlewros waitnr, Ti dn rixvas udr pogias ddac- 
ners; Valckenaer puts a comma alter @Qewros, and connects warar with 
the following words. But, unless we mistake, Ti, followed by 3% or 
dra, is always the first word in any member of a sentence. See vv. 806. 
859. 1063. of this play. Hec. 985. Phoen. 746. 752. 941. 1631. Med. 
672. 676. 925. Alc. 530. 688. Androm. 84. 397. Suppl. 734. 946. 
1004, Iph. A. 1444. 1548. Heracl. 163. Ion, 253, 275. (where 3 is to 
be read for dai) Sophocl. Ajac. 109. 

949 "Ex ros wimdnypas oot yee ixwrncoovel us Adyos, wagadAdocorTsg 
teden Mewar. * Corrigendum censet Blomfieldius iedgos.’ We suspect 
that this is a false print for %€sdg, which we conceive to be the true 
reading. Heracl. 709. Ti xetjpa mérrsic, cay Peeve ove irdw wy. Esch. 
Choeph. 231, “Evdor yeved} xaee Ob wn ‘nwAmyns Qelras, where we would 
read Qperds. 

957. ‘Oppia + avant’ txwy Baxysus. No one of the commentators 
has perceived the tull force of this passage. It appears, we think, 
from Theophrastus, Char. 25. p. 56. ed. Schneider. that the "Oppeorsaéo~ 
tas were looked upon at Athens as a sort of conjurers, who imposed 
upon credulous and superstitious persons. The incantations of Orpheus 
are mentioned in the Cyclops, v. 642. Alcest. 967. 

983. O69" ai baracons Evwvomcs Exsspwrides Ohooves witpas. Mr. Monk 
quotes from the Helena cdmoyot m@ier. But we should prefer, in the 
verse before us, Cardoen givome. Asch. Choeph. 596. ipwras arasos 
cunsuous. Aristoph, Av. 208. ays, cbrvomé pos. 

993. The passage of Aristotie, referred to by Valckenaer and Mr. 
Monk, was pointed out by Hartungus, in the Fax Critica of Gruter, 
Obs. Crit. 11. 9. 

1093. “Apnper, ws touxev. Mr. Monk follows Brunck in adopting the © 
Doric form a@paper, and enumerates several Dorisms admitted by the 
Attic writers. ‘To these we will add two, which are not commonly 
known, Rhes, 797. TWinrw 3 apnyns. It should be written wpars. See 
Pierson on Meris, p. 318. Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 221.—sch. 
Choeph. 597. Ei ¥ oty ausipw Barov ipasior evra. It should be Barer. 
Lex. Rhetor. MS. Barhp onuaives 38 nal tov rig Odpas obder, Sy “Opmpos Barer, 
of 2 Tpaysnsl, Baro. tiesych. BaArov. odd. 

1096. @svéipscba dy. Mr. Monk prefers Qsvgedpecba. We apprehend 
that the Attics used Qevgsusrba and Psvgovpsba, but not Pevgdperba. 

L119. Ovxérs yap xabapay Gpiy ixw. Mr. Monk supposes the meta- 
phor to be taken trom troubled waters, and cites an apposite passage 


. from Shakespeare, Troilus, and Cressida IIT. iii. We may add Eurip. 


Alcest. 1067, orci 33 xapiiav. Pherecrates in the Etymologicum, p. 
750, 12. “Yad rig aeviceg aeveborcdd’ 4 xapFia. 

1126. &0+ xvvw» ‘Quvmidwe iwiBa Oras pita, Vipas ivaipwr. Brunck 
omits bas. ~The professor incloses ixaipey in brackeis. We should pre- 
fer 0s xvvd» ‘Quumider pita Oapas trasper. In this opinion we are ee 
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ed by the occurrence of imfaeu in the next verse but one. Besides, 
ixsBaire is never used by Euripides in the sense of going against. We 
think, moreover, that it is very unlikely that ivatpey should be the ad- 
dition of a copyist. The augment is not always uséd in the choric 
verses. 

1174. pupa 3° derscBemous Gidwr ay toruy, HArixer Sunyvpss. We have 
little doubt but the professor is right in’ conjecturing 4Aixer & susyupse. 
If the common reading be retained, gis» must be taken as an ad- 
jective. 

1212. Kptiooor Ciawe depyparer. Valckenaer proposes dsparwr, Mus- 
grave Pbrynarer. The protessor defends depyydrer. If any change is 
necessary, we should prefer Oavparer. Bacch. 666. "2 dwa Iioa, 
Barvpdrar re xpicooe. Hecub. 705. “Apput’, arwihpaora, Oavudrar wipe. 
Iph. Taur. 839. Savuator wipe. 

1323, Kimpss yap ber’ sore yiyncbas rads. Amongst other instances 

of the pleonasm of ers, Mr. Monk and his illustrious predecessor no- 
tice v. 581. of the Supplices, Otros »’” ioraipessy wore Oupacas Getrag; in 
which passage, however, asit stands, ders does not abound. bymicas 
is not to be angry, but to irritate. If we adopt Musgrave’s correction, 
Quote bas, the particle will be redundant, as in the verse before us. 
. 1339. Mr. Monk gives us a very good note on the quantity of veagds, 
and proposes that in Sophocles CEd. Col. v. 475. for Otis veagas veoméxw 
parry Bars», should be read Neagas aw obd¢ ». w. 8. We suspect Oiés 
veoryvou. 

1352. "2 orvyrdy Bxynu’ Vorwssor, ints Bécxnuaw xseess. There are some 
_passages in the tragedians where the metre requires the form Taras 5 
we do not at present remember any other than the verse before us 
where it requires trmses. We would therefore ‘read "2 orvyrdy tyme 
immindy, apns Booxnuw xeg0s. 

1362. “02 & cwPgocdyn xavras deegixwr. Mr. Monk judiciously adopts 
iwtecxer, the correction of Valckenaer, which is also sanctioned by the 
approbation of Mr. Gaisford. We would read wares: Asch. Pers. 708. 
"Q Beoriiy warren iwsgoyer taSor sitexst wéruy. Me remarks with Mr. 
Gaistord, « Rarissime in legitimo systemate anapestum dactylo subje- 
cerunt tragici. In Alcest. 80. “Ooris &v ivéwoi, wéreger OOutony, Corri- 
gendum opinor “Oerig &» sires. In Electr. 1528. lego @ageu™ Marrddes 
ngeis icias Tléaw' aan’ avéxov. pro vulg. dciav ages.’ These corrections, 
though probable, are not absolutely necessary. Troad. 101. .Mrra- 

pivov Yaipovos aréixyou. 177. Tacd Ayayturoves iraxevcautn, lon. 89. 
Lyderns F avidgou namrds ts d¢6Qovs. where of course should be read xamwrg 
sis OgoPoug. 

1365. The Professor enumerates several instances of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terminations in EIA and IA. We add ispia Iph. T. 34. 
1399. d&ysria Iph. A. 850. avdgia Herc. F. 475. siysias ibid. 696. where 
the editions have siysvias. sicsBia [on 1094, where the editions have 
stosBeia, ueorBia Esch. Eumen, 531. adaQoria Aristoxenus in Hephest, 

_p- 46. iraspiag Soph. Ajac. 692. where Suida’ has iraigsias, which Por- 
son prefers, strvxia is the common form, but Sophocles in Etymol. M. 
p. 402. has syrdzssa. 
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1381. gue yor, w+ 3; Brunck lias ¢ js pos, We never could per- 
ceive whence this iota was subscribed. It should always, we think, be 
written oboe Or @ yo. . 

1442. nar’ dcowr xtyaves ue 4dn oxoros. Mr. Monk restores xsyxden, 
the correction of Porson, who has.applied the same medicine to v. 520 
of the Choephori of Hschylus. Mr. Hermann, in his treatise on Greek 
Grammar, p. 59. excogitates another form, xixyéw, according to the 
analogy of which, we should have par8drw for warbdew, worbdromas for 
wuvbdrvopas, tuxxdrw for rvyxaew, which Mr. Hermann probably is not pre- 
pared to acknowledge as legitimate forms. he r does not 
agree with the grammarians, who deduce these forms in aww from obso- 
7s verbs: but derives parSares, AapBave, &c. from the aorists wabsly, 

ey. 

The note on v, 1458 gives an excellent account of the passive future 
tenses of verbs, which we transcribe, asa specimen of the Professor’s 
style of philological illustration. 

..‘ Notandum tironibus, quatuor esse apud Grecos formas futuroram 
passive significantium. Exempla rem apertam facient. Primi igitur 
generis esse ponamys tinncoyas, otvyncoyas, AiEouas: secundi, quod 
ulo post futuri nomine distinguunt grammatici, BrBatooues, ytyea- 
Se: tertii Brnbacopms, aradraxParoues: quarti, quod ‘apud tragi- 
“cog rarius est, « » Parncoyas. Prime formz, cui futuri 
‘medii titalum dederunt'Grammatici, usus passives Atticis ‘maximie 
placuit. Vide Hemsterhusium ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla ho- 
rum futurorum passive significantium, quz inter tragieorum lectionem 
enotavi, exscribam. Asgeuas Hec. 901. Alc. 323. Iph. T. 1047. Here. 
‘F. 852, Soph. Gd. C. 1186. rien Fragm. Eur. Erecthei I. 54. Soph, 
Antig. 210. Asch. Ag. 590. orsgncovas Eur. Electr. 310. Hipp. 1458. 
Soph. Electr. 1210. Antig, 890, xngigomas Phen. 1646. &agoquas Anir. 
190. Soph. CEd. T, 576. Cid, C. 1064, Ant. 46. tdcopas Iph. A. 33). 
pion. Tr. 663. Ion, 623, etvyncomas Soph. C2d. ‘I’. 672. Birdeouas 
‘Soph. Ged. C, 581. Bovrrécouas Asch. Theb. 204. irfferas Orest. 509. 
segquas Esch. Pers, 591. ddagopas Helen. 1446. Soph. Ant. 726. brs- 
agoyas Suppl. 521. Alia quedam hujusmodi in tragicorum reliquiis 
.deprehendet lector. Apud ceterfos Atticos frequentissima sunt. vid. 
Pierson. ad Mer. pp. 13. 361. Preiverat Homerus in Odyss. A. 123. 
Kaige Ecive’ wag’ ams OiXncras. lis, que descripsi, atldi posset Reyideorras 
supra v. 942, Sed hujus futuri usus videtur a ceteris jam notatis non- 
nihil distare, et reciprocam potius quam passivam ‘significationem 
capere.” 

It will be perceived from the above remarks, that there are very 
few points of ‘importanee, about which we have occasion to differ 
from ‘the Professor. We think highly of the skill aud learning 
which are displayed in his critical and philological notes; ‘but ave 
bound more particularly to commend the caution ‘and "judgment 
which have led him to defend, wherever it was’ possible, ‘the com- 
mon reading, rather than incur the charge of innovation. ‘This‘he 
‘ewes, in part, to his initiation into the school of Porson, one pece- 
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liar characteristic of which is, the not making any alteration in the 
received text, except on the strongest grounds. His selection from 
the voluminous commentary of Vaickenaer is judicious, and his ad- 
ditional matter valuable. With regard to the style of Mr. Monk’s 
notes, if we have any thing to object, it is that, now and then, it is 
somewhat redundant. In all critical annotations one great object 
to be aimed at is perspicuity, which is best atiained by shortness 
and simplicity. We shonld prefer, in works of this nature, a style 
remarkably plain, or even jejune, to an ambitious aid ornamented 
phraseology ; it appears to us that the flowers of rhetoric are mis- 
placed in discussions on the position of an accent, the luxation of 
a dochmiac, or the hallucination of some sinful copyist. We do 
not mean to insinuate that the Professor’s style is either ambitious or 
highly ornamented ; but still we think that it may, in some respects, 
be chastised with advantage. 

- We must not omit to remark, that Mr. Monk has considerably 
the advantage of his predecessor, in the treatment which he gives to 
other critics ; lie writes, as every scholar should write, like a person 
whose principal object is, not the detection and exposure of other 
men’s mistakes, but the promotion-.of sound learning. This is cer- 
tainly more than can be said of Mr. Porson; who, when he is com- 
menting upon his authoy’s text, is exconringly brief; but who can, 

upon occasion, write a note of seventeen columps to expose the er- 

rors of former critics. We could perhaps wish that Mr. Monk 

had treated with rather more kindness a-scholar, who has unques- 

tionably rendered great service to the republic of letters; we mean 

Philip Brunck, who, although he was eminently deficient in labour 

and extent of research, had certainly a very acute perteption of the 

niceties of the Greek language, and a very classical taste. Had 

Brunck read more and published less, he would better have con- 

sulted his reputation; but with all his blunders, and oversights, and 

inaccuracies, he must ever continue to bold a respectable rank 

t the illustrators of the Greek drama. 

These are the principal points, in which Mr. Monk’s plan strikes 
us as being capable of some improvement; and these we urge, not 
from a wish to find fault with what he has so ably done, but 
under an impression that he intends to add to the obligation which 
he has already conferred upon the literary public, by giving us use- 
— handsome editions of some of the remaining plays of Eu- 
ripides. 





An accidental delay in the printing of this article affords us an 
opportunity of adding our Sevrepas dpovrides, which may perhaps 
merit the encomium bestowed by Phadra’s nurse on second 
thoughts ; viz. that of being copsrepai. 
P2 V. 105. 
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" V.105. Oodeis po’ dpionss runt! Oavpacrds Ody. We would read syxts- 
Catpacres. 

124. “00s jos rhe Hv Mika — vé0s D. E. Lase. which is the true reading: 

128. werpas — Evartov xareBadr’. ober wor. .The corresponding verse 
in the antistrophe is, Kpuwtg re wivbes Oararov Oérovear. which.Mr. Monk 
alters to Kpuwrw wads. We would retain wide, omitting rs, and would 
read Tas evsiaov. In v. 685 of the Phoenisse# Musgrave has restored 
susiAoses for ednAtocs. 

138. béArovcay Kédcas worl rippa Morar, Read wore. The poets do 
nol say KéAcas wpis ts, but xércas ts. 

167. aérevr. Read airour. 

178. Téde cos Piyyos Axpmpdr, 32° aibyp. We conceive the true reading 
to be, Téde cvs Piyyos, Aaumpes 02 aibap. The words rapmpds wine occur 
in the Orestes 1085. Med. 825. lon. 1445. The clearness of their at- 
mosphere was a topic of frequent encomium with the Athenian poets. 

7. Tiras vegas, Barrridos wiorh te0Pt Daideas, dei wiv racds Ivorhvoug 
vixas. Surely the following punctuation is better, Duras ysgaia, Baciri- 
dog miore Te0Pt, Daidgas dew piv r. 2. +. 

289. xai od O Adwr yerod, Ervyrhy Peds Adcaca, xal yroyng Sir. "Eye 
B, San cos un xeric TOO sindunr, Medio, im’ GAAny elus Bertin Adyor, We 
have no doubt but that the above passage should stand thus; xalevy 
adiwy yerod, Crvyray sPgdr Adcaca, xal young dv “Eywy’, on cos un nade 
760" iowoyny, Mebsio’, x. 7. R 

328. TP. MeiGor vag % ood wh royeir, wi wor xexdy; “Ore. DAI. 7d ubrros 
weayn inet rine Pigs. The tragedians always finish off these recipro- 
cating dialogues in single verses. We would therefore read AI. ‘Oasis. 
+d pérros weaypn tuos Tune Pigs. These last words are said to herself; 
by +3 weaype she means the death which she is meditating ; cf. v. 331. 

~ V. 343. ixeider is not ab ista re as Mr. Monk explains it, but rather 
ab isto tempore> - 
393. wore roUpwads wecsir Peerar. Read wor’ sic rovpmradsre 
666. rive vd» » réxvar — ‘The metre requires rv» the-enclitic. 
796. Avwngds iysiy voted’ Sy ixAlwos Sbuovg. Read ixAsioros. 
_ 808. Xarare xrsiBoa, wesoworos, wuAwpaTwr "Exaied” aeguovs. The colon 
Should be taken away after wuAwpdrws and placed after rescore. 

876. weds yao tid Oiwrde, Sore pdoric, ticogd xaxdr, We read wed yae 
tive Olwrde x. FA. 
go "Qs BEvov 159" Horas’ ody ovrw Cant. We would read od 2” obrws 

be 

1181. Aéyss. 1305, wicos. 1322. col wal. 1354. xard yp txrssvac. 

1372. rv dvodaipord mw 1439. Aisross 03 waxgar. 
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: APPENDIX. 


We also take this opportunity of submitting to the consideration 
of our readers a few additions to our remarks on the three tragedies 
of Euripides edited by Markland, and of correcting some errors 
which we have detected in the review of that publication which ap- 
peared in our last number. 


SUPPLICES. 


V.21. So Phen. 1692. Tad” ixradyy cos xsiobor ZAAHAoM wiAas. 

V. 87. We now prefer, Tiw> yoor +’ Sxouca, both as nearer to the com- 
mon reading, and as a better reading in other respects. 

V. 120. Todrous Bavivrag 5Abor ikavrar wor. Read, igasrravearw. So 
Esch. Suppl. 345. Airodos ym 'xdeis (or wn 'xdods) wascly Aiyowrou wari 

V. 220. Our remark on this passage, although very just, is not origi- 
nal. The substance of it may be collected from Markland’s commen- 
tary. The same observation applies to our remarks on vy. 258, 732, 
and perhaps on some other passages. 

V. 273. Téixswr re Orarar xopicas Sima, O usria yo. Tixrwr rebriwrer 
Marklandus, +sbvaérw» Musgravius. G. Euripides, to the best of our re- 
collection, does not use either rebveds or rebxaws. In the present passage, 
we suspect that he wrote, Téxywy dzabivrwr, Apabsls signifies killed or 
dead. See Alc. 125. Iph. T. 199, 229. Tro. 175. 

V. 408. Td wasiov. Compare v. 379, See also Porson ad Phen. 612. 

V. 453. Tepmrvas rupdvvesg doves, Srav idan, Adxpuw F iromualoues. Idem 
ac si scripsisset, Adxpua 3% rois yortvos, vel roig taxcder. M. We read, 
Adxpua Ot roig ddoies. Asdévas is a very common word for giving daugh- 
ters either in marriage or concubinage. 

V. 642. Read with Markland, Tz 7° augi @nciws wpagw. So Asch. 
Prom. 701. Tar a&uQ’ iavriig dbAor tEnyouydrns. 

V. 1077. Marirayss roxas Oidiwoda, yépor, Mépos, nak od [xal] worss ina 
tAduwr. We have added a syllable on account of the. metre. 

V. 1097. Read: *H p95 pirabpa rovds Kawavring morw, “Hora mpiy 
iDeiy, Sr" ty wails Ads wor, (AAN odxér iors) 2 y ine yersada Lpoonyer ae 
oropars, nal nape rods Kareie xsipoiv; Formerly delightful to behold. 

V. 1148. “Aas dAylar wapeori wos. Pro wapecri po codd. A. B. jos 
wapors. M. ‘This variety leads us to suppose, that wo is an interpola- 
tion. Read, “Aas rixd" adyior wagers. Sov. 86. Cavodca rid’ aryiwr 
aaboizar. Hippol. 366. "2 raArawa travd adyiwe. Add. Tro. 579. 

V. 1221, In our remark on this passage (p. 455, 1. 5) igves is a slip 
of the pen for icmsge. In the same page read é@ers, Spers and “Neds. 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIDE. 

V. 99. twsprbae wpds Sapapra the tuhy, Time "Agirrst Ouvyarip’ de ya- 
pouyteny. Markland proposes oridag instead of wivwew. The poet cer- 
tainly wrote ays. The common reading was caused by frsuda in the 
preceding verse.. A few examples will suificiently elucidaie this nat- 
ter. Soph. Aj. 330. irwv yap of rosoide vxdivras Aoyess. Every MS. of 
Sophocles, and every edition prior to that of Brunck, reads wxdvr2s 

P3 Piras. 


we 
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dire. Eurip. Suppl. 649. wapor yee rob; atrévras st@parcic. All the MSS. 
Tead rode wapévrag. lon. 1553. Ma Qetyer’. ob yap worsuiar ust Asiooers. 
So we venture to read on conjecture. ‘The common reading is ps Qed- 
yert. Her€. 548. Kéopog 38 attwnwy tig 882 veprijos wpéorws ; e old 
editions read veprépors wires. In u passage from an ancient grafmarian 
quoted by Mr. Gaisford in the work before tis, (part 1; p. 75,) we find 
the following words, Of 3 Tapavrives awosxos siot Hs Taparriver. ‘ihe last 
word, as Mr. Gaisford observes, is a slip of the pen for Aaxedasporiwy. 

V. 382. Tis adsxai on; rod xbygnoas; Adetp’ spas xpnera Aafeiv, Mr. 
Gaisford has received into the text the emeéndation of Heath, asetpa 
xpner’ pas AaBsiv. We feel no doubt that the poet wrote, arserp’ ipas 
xenoris AwBeir. So Fragih. Inc. 157. ‘O pir yap GAAng Alurpor iutipes Aw- 
Beiv, Trasxds is understood in both verses. 

V. 662. Mod rode Dptyas Aéyouew gxicbas, warep. Read wot yic without 
the article. 

V. 796. “OX troy And” bpnOt wrapérw. Perhaps, “Ms irene Anta o” opine 
wraptry (Or werouérw). See the notes on this passage. 

V. 1144. "Idd, owe. 7d yap araloxvrror us dei, ¥evdh Abyorra, mpor- 
AaBeiv rm EvuPopa. Read interrugatively, 73 yap avaicxurroy ri det. Why 
should I add falsehood to my other evils ? 

V. 1359. AX. Eicopas rebxn Qiporras rovcd’; KA. Sraso tiv Operdr. 
AX. "AAN ivaciuscba. KA. wails ap odxits chayhorras; We read with- 
out hesitation, AAA’ dxacojar'cé. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 

V. 194. "EE 2pais, out of its place, Bacch. 926, 929. 

“V. 400. Kal Sovaxdyroa Aiméovres Edporar. Artidlogy seems to requiré 
that we should read dovaxdxAoor. 
‘V. 650. “AGixa rots Piroiss, Orncxdrrar pirwr. Read," Alida adi Oiraucs, 

V.720. After all, the true feading appears to be, ralmws) inyi¢ ioritros 
Qérov. If this reading had occtirred to us earlier, we mizht have spared 
our long remark on this ¢. In thé qtiotation from Aristophaties, 
Wwe now suspect dtoutew to be tht accusative. 

V. 938. We now prefer, Ti xpida Spacer. So Ton. 1347. NY. “Erb- 
psy wos rode TiOncs Ackiag. IN. Ti xpnua Spd, Avyi. mwipaive cods AdyEvs. 
Here d:acas, which is proposed by Musgrave, is absolutely necessary. 

Before we take our final leave of Jeremiah Markland, we think pro- 
per to mention, that if the reader is desirous of obtaining information 
respecting his life, writitigs atid dpiniéns, Mr. Nichols’s ‘ Literary Atiee= 
dotes of the Eighteenth citar may be consulted with more advah- 


tage than a othér book with which we are acquaintéd. To the fourth 


volume of that work is prefixed a portrait of Markland, engraved, as 
we infer from the dazzling magnificence of the apparel, from a picture 
painted before Markland took orders. It is the fashion to censure the 
foppery of our officers of dragoons. We believe that few of them would 
burn for so much as this shy scholar, if he actually wore the clothes in 
which the painter has represented him. 





*,* A Note on the submuriate of Lead in our next. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

HORTUS Siccus Gramineas ; or, a collection of dried Specimens of British 
Grasses, with botanical Illustrations. By Wm. Salisbury. Folio. 31. 3s. 

A Practical Treatise on the parturition of the Cow, or the extraction of the 
Calf, and on the diseases of heat Cattle in general. ByJ.Skellett. Royal 
Svo. 21s. 

General View of the Agriculture, State of Pro , and Improvements, in 
the County of Dumfries. By D.Singer. S8vo. rts 7 

On Draining Fens. By J. Walker. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A General View of the Agriculture of the County of Caithness, By J. 
Henderson. 8vo. 

ANTIQUITIES, 


The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland delineated. Part I. 10s. 6d. 
large paper, 16s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A compendious Description of a Design for the intended third Theatre in 

the metropolis. By George Wyatt, F.A.S. architect. 4to. 19s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of the Puritans, containing 4 Biographical Account of those Divines 
who distinguished themselves in the cause of Religious Liberty from the Re- 
formation under Queen Elizabeth to the Act of Uniformity in 1662. By the 
Rev. B. Brook, of Tutbury. In 3 vols. 8vo. In the Press. 

*,* This Work will comprize a regular series of the History of Nonconfor- 
mists during the period of one hundred years, without at all interfering with 
any publication yet extant, but form a comprehensive appendage to Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, and Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Snintion including 
a Register of those Nonconformist Divines who died previous to the Act of 
Uniformity. The materials of this work are wholly collected from faithful 
historical records, and numerous MS. documents, which will present to the 
public a very large selection of interesting and curious information never before 
printed. 

nig og of the 18th Century; comprising Biographical Anec- 
dotes of William Bowyer, printer, F.S. A. and many of his learned Friends; an 
incidental View of the Progress and Advancement of Literature in this Ki 
dom during the last Century; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable 
number of eminent Writers and ingenious Artists. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 
In six large volumes, 8vo. illustrated with 15 Portraits. 61. 6s. 

Substance of a Conversation with Johu Bellingham, the Assassin of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. By J. Wilson, 8vo, 2s. 

Select Remains of the late E. White, of Chester; with Memoirs of his Life. 
» 2. Fletcher, A.M. and a Preface by the Rev. W. B. Collyer, D.D. 5s. 6d. 
and 8s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. T. Lindsey, M.A. including a Brief Analysis of 
his Works. By the Rev. W. Belsham. 8vo. 14s. 

Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. By I. Galt. 4to. Ql. 2s. or 
royal 4to. 3l. 3s. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, sister of Frederick the Great. 
Written by Herself. 2 vols. vo. 11. 1s. 

r4 Camppbell’s 
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Campbell’s Lives of. the Admirals, By Henry Redhead Yorke, Esq. Vol. 
TI. 12s. fine 18s. 
CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

The Modern Hermes, or Experiments and Observations on different methods 
of combining quicksilver with acids. “By Robert Scott, 3 8vo. 5s. 

Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir H. Davy.*Part I. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 

Mineralogy of Derbyshire. 4to, lI. 2s. 

Supplement to the Second Edition of a System of Chemistry. By J. Mur- 
Tay. 43. 

: _ CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Classical and Biblical Recreations, containing » Commentary, critical and 
explanatory, on the Germany of Tacitus; remarks on the Hippolytus and the 
Prometheus; strictures on the editions of Professor Monk and Mr. Blomfield. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. Trin. Coll. Camb. 8s. 6d. in boards. Vol. I. lait 

Euripidis Trageedia Viginti, cum Variis Lectionibus; a J. Barnes. 6 vols. 
32mo. i. 4s. 

Brotier’s Tacitus, combining the advantages of the Paris and Edinburgh edi- 
tions. With a selection of notes from all the commentators on Tacitus sub- 
sequent to the Edinburgh edition: the’ literaria notitia, and politica, the 
French passages translated, and the Roman money turned into English. - Edi- 
ted and printed by Mr. A, Valpy. 5 vols, 8vo. Boards 4l. 4s. Royal 8vo. 
writing paper, 61. 6s. 

Porsoni Adversaria, Not2 et Emendationes, ed. a J. H. Monk, A.M. et C. 
J. Blomfield, A.M. 8vo. 25s. Royal 8vo. Sl. Ss. 

COMMERCE. ; 

The Right of every British Merchant to trade within the Geographical Li- 
mits defined by the Charter of the East India Company, vindicated. By Tho- 
mas Lee. §vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, on 
the present state of commerce and manufactures. From a Report taken in 
short-hand. 2s. 6d 

Observations on the Expediency of Ship-Building at Bombay. By William 
Taylor Money. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CRITICISM, 
A Critique on the Poems of Robert Burns. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 

The Mantuan Rivals,a Comedy; and Heory the Seventh, an historical Tra- 
gedy. By J. Chenevix, Esq. 8vo. 88. 

Sons of Erin, or Modern Sentiment, a Comedy. By Mrs. Lefanu. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Aphorisms from Shakespeare, arranged according to his Plays, &c. with a 
= and notes, numerical references to each subject, and a copious Index. 

'y Capel Lofft, Esq. 18mo. 7s. boards. 

Prabod’h Chandro’daya; or the Moon of Intellect, an allegorical. drama; 
and Atma Bod’h; or the Knowledge of Spirit. Translated from the Sanscrit 
and Pracrit. By J. Taylor, M.D. Seuker of the Asiatic Society, and of the 
Literary Society, Bombay. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The English Drama purified; being a Specimen of Select Plays, in which 
all the passages that have appeared to the editor to be objectionable in point of 
morality are omitted or altered. With prefaces and notes. By James Plamp- 
tre,D. D. 8 vols. 12mo. - 11. 7s. ' 


EDUCATION. 


Observations on the Choice of a School. By the Rev, Charles Lloyd, 
LL.D. 55. 


Observations 
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Observations on the most important subjects of Education, containing many 
py hints to Mothers, but chiefly mtended for private Governesses. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to French Grammar; particularly adapted for those that 
are not acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar, and calculated to facili- 
tate to beginners the Study of the first principles of the French Tongue. By 
D. St. Quentin, M.D. Third edition improved. @s. 6d. bound. 

The First French Book, or simple Spelling Book and brief Vocabulary of 
important words. By M. L’Abbé Bossut. 1s. 

_A Companion to the Telescope. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

‘Introduction to Practical Arithmetic, wherein Solutions by Cancelling are 
more generally adopted than have hitherto been. By W. Aylmer. Ss. 6d. 

Thoughts on Education, in two ~?. By J. Semple. 12mo. 7s. 

Dialogues on the Microscope. By J. Joyce. 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. half-bound. 

Young Traveller, or Adventures of Etienne in Search of his Father. By 
J. Hoare. 18mo. 2s. 

Abregé de |’Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane de M. Le Sage. By M. Wa- 
nostrocht. 6s. 

The Village School improved; or the new System of Education practically 
explained, and adapted to the case of country parishes. By John Poole, M.A. $s, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Account of the Gold Coast of Africa, with a Brief History of the African 
Company. By J. Meredith. 8vo. 9s. 

Account of the Islands of Walcheren and South Beveland. By W. Har- 
groves. 4to. 15s. ; 

A Compendious System of Modern Geography, Historical, Physical, Politi- 
cal, and Descriptive. By John Myers. 8vo. with 18 maps. 12s, 

A Commercial View and Geographical Sketch of the Brazilsin South Ame- 
rica, and of the Island of Madeira. By T. Ashe, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HERALDRY. 

Collins’s Peerage of England, Genealogical, Biographical, and Historical, 

tly augmented, and continued to the present time. By Sir E. Brydges, 

-J. 9 vols. 8vo. 91. 9s. 

HISTORY. 

Interesting Officiai: Documents relatiog to the United Provinces of Vene- 
guela. 8vo. 8s. 

The Royal Pedigree of His Majesty George III, from Egbert, first sole Mo- 
narch of England. Compiled by R. Wewitzer. 5s. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the History of Great Britain. In four 
large octavo volumes, with genealogical and political tables, By Ant. Fr. Ber- 
trand de Molville. 4 vols. 8ve I. 1€s. hip 

The History of the Waldenses; connected with a Sketch of the Christian 
Church from the Birth of Christ to the Eighteenth Century. By William 
Jones. 8vo. 12s. fine paper 15s. 

A Translation of the Record called Domesday. By the Rev. J. Bawdwen, 
4to. 2is. 

Law. 

A Vindication of the Law of England; shewing that the Levying of Dis- 
tress for Rent by Middie-Men, or Derivative Landlords, is illegal. By U. 
O’Dedy, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law relative to Apprentices and Journeymen, 
and to exercising Trades. By J. Chitty, Esq. Svo. 7s. 6d. ta 
An Abridgment of Penal Statutes. The fourth edition, with additions. ~4 
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Sir William Addi ‘Fo which is added a Continuation of the Statutes to 
the 5ist Geo. 4to. ot 2s. . 

The Practice of the Office of Sheriff and Under Sheriff. Third edition, 
with considerable alterations and bag yr ag By John Impey, of the In- 

Zr OTEe A fe. Fae, ot So B. and C, P.; and Modern 
. Sve. = 41i. 2s. , 

Singular and Important Trial, in an Action for Debt, between the Right 
Hon. C.J. Fox, plaintiff, and John Horne Tooke, Hop deve mt, 1792, 4s. 

A Treatise on Summary Proceedings under the Laws of and Cus 
toms, applicable also to summary proceeding, in geveral, before magistrates. 
By Daniel Howard. 10s. 


A complete ion of State Trials, and Proceedings for High Treason, 
and other Coe eted Taedeetcnen from the earliest period to the present 
me, with notes andother illustrations. By T. B. Howell, Esq. Vol. XIII. 
8vo. 
ports of Cases, argued and determined in the Court of Exc » ie 
Hilary germ 51 Geo, If. 1911, and the Sittings after. By John Wightwick, 
Esq. Vol. I. part II. 6s. 
Igebraical Problems, prod ocean od quadratic Equations, with thei: 
| Pr ucing an ons, r 
Solutions. By R. Bland. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Astronomical Computations, comprising new Tables of the Sun’s Longitude, 
right Ascension and ination; for 1812. By Dr. Kelly. 8vo. 5s. 
Eidometria, Local, Viatorial, and Military, for Inaecessibles, also (Corollary) 
Perspective. By M. Keatinge: 18s. 
MECHANICS. 


Reports of the late J. Smeeton, F.R.S. madé on various Occasions in the 
Course of his Employment as Civil Engineer. 3 vols, 4to. 71.7s. or Vol. 
II. and IIIf. séparate, 61 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

Phisiological Reflections on the destructive Operation of Spirituous and 
F Liquors on the Animal System. By J. Forster. 2s. 6d. 
wae? on the Influence of Climate on the Human Species. By D. Pitta, ~ 

An Explanation of the Causes why Vaccination has sometimes failed to 
prevent Small Pox; and also the description of a method, confirmed by expe- 
rience, of obviating such causes. By Edwatd Leese. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on some.of the principal Diseases of the Rectum atd Anus} 

tticularly Stricture of the Rectum, the Heemorrhoidal Excreseence, and the 

istula in Ano. By Thomas Copeland. 8vo. 5s. 


MILITARY. 

A Treatise on the acknowledged Superiority af the French over the English 
Officer in the Field. By Walter Beast. 6. 6d. 

Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras Army. By D. Malcolm, 
‘Two Parts. 8vo. 6s. 

A Narrative of the Compsigpe of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion, under Brig. 
Gen. Sir R. Wilson, K. M. T. and K.T.S.; with some account of the military 
—— in the Peninsula, during the Years 1809-10-11. By Colonel Mayne, 

-A. 8vo. 9s. ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catalogue Général, Méthodique et Raisonné des Livres Frangois, Latins, 
Italiens, Espagnols, er ng os qui se trouvent chez A. B. Dalau et Co. 
Soho-square, avec des:Notes Bibli mes, et ‘les vrais noms des princi- 
paux Anonymes et Pseudonymes. Power 1816. 1 thick vol. 8vo, 6s. . 
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Sketch of the Sikhs; a singular Nation, whoinhabit the provinces of the 
Penjab, situated between the Rivers Jumna and Indus. By Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Maicalin, late Envoy to the Court of Persia. 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

The Fall of Badajoz; a Poem. By William Hersel. fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay towards attaining a true Idea of the Character and Reign of King 
Charles I. and the Causes of the Civil War. By M. Towgood. 3s. 6d: 

The Bioscope, or Dial of Life explained, fe. 12s. 

The New Annual Register, or general Repository of History, Politics, &c. 
for 1811. 8vo. 20s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, or a View of History, Politics, &c. for 1810. 
8vo. 16s. 

The West Indians defended against the accusatidns of their Calumniatots; 
or Facts versus Prejudices. By a Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. 6d. , 

Calamities of Authors; including sonie Inquiries respecting their Mort 
and Literary Characters. By the Author of Curiosities of Literature. 2vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. 

Essays on the Principles of Political Philosophy, designed to illustrate and 
establish Civil and Religious Rights of Man. ByT. Finch. 8vo. 6s. 

Hints op the Laws and Customs of aiicierit and modern Nations. 12nto. 58. 

Three Dissertations on the pernicious Effects of Gaming, Duelling, and on 
Suicide. By W. Hey. 8vo. 6s. , 

Geographical, Commercial, and Political Essays, including Remarks on 
Humboldt's Travels, and other similar Publications, a statistic dccount of Ra- 
gusa,and of La Plata, some curious Details relative to the Civilization, Policy, 
and Commerce of the Russians, &c. &c. 8s. 6d. in boards. 

An Attempt to simplify the Notation of Music, together with an account of 
that now in use; illustrated with examples both sacred and secular. By S. 
Rootsey, F.L.S. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Genealogy of the English Race-horse, with remarks on the present sys- 
tem of breeding blood-horses for the tarf,&c. and instructions for the manage- 
théent of brood mares and colts; being the result of many years éxperieacé on 
the turf. By T. H. Morland. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations respecting Precedency, and some of the distinctions of rank, 
ecclesiastic and secular; on which it is founded. By Thomas Brydsun. 4to, 
7s. 6d. : 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Interesting Selections from Animated Nature, with illustrative scenery; de 
signed and engraved by William Daniell, A.R.A. No.1. containing the Zebra, 
the Shark, the Beetle-tree, the Great Boa, the Turtle, and the Egret, each ac- 
companied by descriptive letter-press. 15s. 

A en of 300 Animals, a new edition, recomposed and considerably 


dugmerited by A. D. M‘Quin, H. F.S. A. and illustrated by upwards of 300 ap- 
propfiate figures, copied from nature, and engraved on wood. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
8v6. 10s. 6d. 

Synopsis Plantarum Succulentarum. By W. Haworth. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Outlines of a New Philosophical Theory, being an Attempt to prove that 
Gravitation and Caloric are the sole Causes of every Phenomenon in Nature. 
By J.Sellon: 8vo. 8s. 

Count Rumford’s 17th and 18th Essays; the first on the Source of the Light 
which is manifested in the Combustion of inflammable bodies. 1s. The 
other on the excellent qualities of Coffee, and the Art of making it in the 
highest Perfection, 4s, 
‘ POLITICS 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. Canning, 
during the late Election in Liverpool, and on a public fe wr teeny, Barr 
To which is appended a summary Account of the Election, @s.6d. 

Speech, delivered at a General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, 
May 5, 1812, By R. Jackson. S8vo. 2s. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. : 

A few plain Questions and Observations on the Catholic Emancipation. 
By Walter Bromley. 8vo. 1s, 

Speech of H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, in the House of Lords, on the Ca- 
tholic Question, April 21, 1812. 8vo. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. G. Canning, on his proposed Motion in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Familiar Letters on the real Argument, peculiar to the Question of the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. Addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore. 
By Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 6s. 

Speech on the Motion of the Right Hon. H. Grattan, in the House of Com- 
mons, April 24, 1812, by Sir J.C. Hippesley. 8vo, 2s. 6d. , 

Letter to the Right Hon. George Canning, M.P. in explanation of Two 
Memoirs on the Catholic Question. By J. J. Dillon, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

The Protestant Advocate; or, Review of Roman Catholic Publications and 
Magazines of Protestant Intelligence. No. I. 1s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Essays on the Prophecies of the Messiah, from Genesis to the Psalms of 
David. By the Rev. J. Robinson. One thick volume 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Martyrs; or, the Triumph of the Christian Religion. By M.Chateaubri- 
and. Translated from the French by W. J. Walter. 2 vols.8vo. 21s. 

Occasional Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Sermons. By Bishop Horsley. Vol. III. 8vo. 10s. 

Bampton Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford, in 1812. By 
the Rev. J. Mant. 8vo. 12s. 

Letters to the Right Honourable Sir William Drummond, relating to his 
Obervations on parts of the Old Testament, in his recent work, entitled 
“ Cdipus Judaicus.” By George D’Oyley, B.D. 3s. 6d. F 

Letters to the Rev. G. D’Oyley, B. D. in Answer to his Attack on the (Edi- 
pus Judaicus. 5s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Moral Tendency of Methodism and Evangelical 
Preaching. By William Burns. The second Part. 8vo. 4s. 

A Sermon, preached March 17, 1812, before the Reading and Berkshire 
Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible Society. By the Rev. W. Marsh, M. A. 
vicar of Basildon, Berks. 2s. 6d. 

Family Sermons for every Sunday in the Year, and for Christmas-day and 
Good Friday. Selected, by the Rev. G. B. Mitchell, from the works of Arch- 
bishop Secker; with a life of the author. By Beiiby Porteus, D.D. late Bi- 
shop of London. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. t 

A Brief Description of all the Different Professions of Religion, from the 
begining of the Antediluvian Churches to the Present Day. This work also 
contains a refutation of the arguments which the Jews in all ages have advan- 
ced to show that Christ was not the Messiab, and prove that a Messiah can- 
not now come, agreeably to the positive declarations of Scripture. By John 
Bellamy. 5s. 6d. large paper. 9s. 6d. 

* The Case of the Heathen compared with that of those who enjoy the Bles- 
singsof the Gospel, By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s. 2s. 6d. oe! 
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The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with reference to the safety 
of the Established Church, and the rights of religious toleration. 8vo. 5s. 

Devout Meditations from the Christian Oratory. By J. Bennett; with 
Memoirs of the author by S. Palmer. 12mo. 5s, 8vo0. 8s. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the original Hebrew, and re- 
stored to its natural arrangement, With Notes, critical and illustrative. By 
John Mason Good, F.R.S. 8vo. 16s. 

Liturgy; or, a full Developement and Explanation of the Faith, Moral 
Doctrine, and Sacred Rites of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. P. Gan- 
dolphy. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Documents, to ascertain the Sentiments of British Catholics in former 
om, eens the Power of the Popes. By the Rev. J. Lingard. vo. 
2s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Observations and Remarks during four Excursions made to various Parts oF 
Great Britain in 1810—11. By J.Webb. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Scenery of Killarney, and the surrounding Country. By 
J. Weld. Royal 8vo. 25s. 

Account of the Island of Madeira. By D. Pitta. 8vo. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the West Indies. 
ByJ.Thompson. Vol. I. 4to. Sis. 6d. To be completed in five volumes. 

Ancient Reliques, or Delineations of monastic, castellated, and domestie 
Architecture. Vol. I. fc. 20s. or 8vo. fine paper, 32s. 

The Picture of Plymouth. 18mo. 5s. , 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, béing an accurate Guide to the City and 
Environs. 18mo. 5s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels into the Interior of Brazil, particalarly in the Gold and Diamond 
Districts of that Country. By J. Mawe. 4to. 2. 2s, 

A Narrative of the praca Events of the Campaigns of 1809, 1810, and 
1811, in Spain and Portugal, interspersed with remarks on local scenery and 
manners; in a series of Letters. By Captain William Stothert, adjutant, 3d 
Guards. 8vo. with a map of the seat of war. 8s. 

A Sketch of the present State of Caraccas, including a journey from Car 
raccas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello. By Robert Sear 
ple, author of “ Two Journeys in Spain,” &c. 6s. 





RECENTLY IMPORTED. 


, Steendies Charte des Kaiserthums Oesterreich Wien, 1811, 9 feuilleg 
. 5S. 
Allgemeine Charte von dem Russischen Reiche in Europa, Wien, 1812, 
9 feuilles. 41. 10s. 

Atlas Universel par Robert, et Robert de Vaugondy, Géographes ordinaires 
du Roi, Paris 1757, grand pap.rel. 161. 16s. 

Atlas Classique et Geinwell de Géographie ancienne et moderne, composé 


pour l’instruction de la jeunesse, par Lapie, 4to, Paris, 1812. 3l. 3s. 

Atlas von Spanien in XXVI Blattern grosstentheils nach Lopez gezeichney 
von Gussefeld, Nurenberg, 1806. 51. 5s. 

Atlas Méthodique et Elémentaire de Géographie et d’Histoire, par Mornas, 
4 vols. gr. in fol. rel. Paris, 1761. 61. 6s. 

Carta delle Stazioni Militari Navigazione, e poste del regno d'Italia, 4 
fevilles, 1808; 41. 4s. 


Carte 
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Carte Générale du Théatre de la Guerre en Italie, par Bacler d’Albe, 2 
ols. fol. atlantique. 281. 

Cartes Chorographiques des Etats du roi de Sardaigne, et des Etats de la 
république de Genes, @@ feuilles folio, demi rel. Londres, 1765. il. 4s. 
m— von Dalmatien und dem Gebieth von Ragusa, &c. Wien, 1810, 8 

illes. $l. 

Cartes de l’Empire Francais et du royaume d’Italie, avec une partie des 
Etats qui sont sous la protection de i'Empereur Napoléon, par Picquet, Paris, 
1811, 1 feuille. 19s. 

Carte de la partie Européenne de I'Empire de Russie avec l'indication des 
chemins de poste, &c. 1809, 12 f. 8l. 8s. 

Carte Topographique desChasses Impériales, Paris, 1807, 14 feuilles. 

Carte von Inner-Oestreich, von Castro, 6 feuilles, Wien, 1812. 41. 4s. 

Carte réduite de la Mer Méditerranée et de la Mer Noire, par Lapie, 4 
feuilles, Paris, 1808. @l. 

Carte de la plus grande partie de la Turquie d’Europe, par Gaétan Palma, 
2 feuilles,, Paris, 1811. 11.85. 

Carte Spéciale de la nouvelle Marche et des pays qui l’environnent, en deux 
sections, par Sotzmann, Berlin, 1814, 2 feuilles. 11. 

Carte.géuérale de Ja Gréce et d’une grande partie de ses colonies,tant en 
Europe qu’en Asie, pour le Voyage d’Anacharsis, par Barbié du Boccage, 1 
fenille, Paris, 1811. 14s. 

Carte de la partie E one et Asiatique de ’Empire de Russie, avec les 
routes de poste, &c. par Danielow, Vienne, 1812, 14 fevilles. Gl. Gs. 

Carte de Empire de Russie, 107 feuilles. 60. 

Charte von Servien Bosnien, von Riedl, Wien, 1810, 4f. 31. 3s. 

Carte de Gallicie et Lodomerie, par Liesgang, 40 f. 12l. 12s. 

Carte de I"Empire Ouoman en Europe et des états de la Maison d’Autriche, 
Vienne, 4 feuilles. 11. 16s. 

Die Provipz Ipner-Oesterreich, 12 feuilles. 6. 6s. 

General Charte des Konigreiches Ungarn, Wien, 4f. 31. 

General Charte des Konigreiches Ungarn, &c. yon Zuccheri, 4 feuilles, 
Wien, 1812. $31. 3s. : 

Inner-Desterreich, oder die Herzogthymer Steyermark, Karnten und Krain, 
&c. 4 feuilles, Wien. 2l. 2s. 

Karte vom Westlichen Russland nebst dem angrenzenden Preussen und 
Osterreich, von Reymann, Berlin, 9 feuilles. Sl. 5s. 

Karte des Europaischen Gebiets am Vorgebirge der Guten Hoffnung, von 
Lichtenstein, 1 feuille, Berlin, 1811. 14s. 

Le Tyrol Méridional, par Spergs, 4 feuilles, Vienne. 11. 8s. 

Mappa generalis regni Hungaria partiumque adnexarum Croatia, Slavonie 
et confinorum militarum, magni item Principatus Transylvania, a Lipsky, 13 
feuilles, format atlant. cart. 151. 

Neue Vermehrte Post Charte der Chur-B hweigischen und Angren- 
zenden Landez, 4 feuilles, 1805. I. 2s. 

Plans Topo-Hydrographiques de la Baie et du Détroit de Gibraltar, 2 
feuilles. i. 7 eee 

Théatre de uerre, comprenant la Prusse, ne, une grande partie 
de la Turquie, &c. par Bonne, 1 feuille. 8s. - 
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